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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


FOR 1876. 


JOHN BELLOWS, STEAM PRESS, GLOUCESTER, 


TERMS OF ADMISSION TO THE SOCIETY. 


Those who are desirous of joining the Society can be admitted, 
after election by the Council, on the following conditions. 


I. As Life Members, for a composition of £5 15s. 6d., (entrance fee 
10s. 6d., life payment £5 5s. Od.,) which entitles them to 
receive gratuitously for life the Annual Volumes of the 
Society that may be issued after the date of payment. 


IJ. As Annual Members for a payment of £1 1s. Od., (entrance fee 
10s. 6d., annual payment 10s. 6d.) These receive gratuitously 
the Annual Volume of the Society for the year of admission 
and for every following year in which they continue to pay 
a subscription of 10s. 6d. 


Application for Election to be made to the General Secretary, 
Museum and Library, Bristol. 


PROPOSED* 


Hristol and Gloucestershire Archexological 


Society. 


J.—After the visit of the British Archzeological Association to 
Bristol in 1874, a movement for some time contemplated, arose 
for the formation of a Society in relation to the antiquities of 
Bristol and Gloucestershire, similar to those Societies so long 
successfully at work in the neighbouring Counties of Somerset 
and Wilts. The Provisional Committee appointed to direct this 
movement were supported by numerous and influential promises 
of membership. Duties and circumstances, however, connected 
with the meeting of the British Association, delayed progress for 
awhile ; but the Committee now think the time has arrived when 
they can venture to invite public attention to the proposed Society, 
with the view of shortly convening a meeting for its final estab- 


lishment. 


II.—It is believed that the establishment of such a Society 
would supply a real and long-felt need in our County. Gloucester- 
shire, though wanting neither in Archeologists nor in the 
materials of Archeology, has long been wanting in Archeeological 
organization. Nature itself, indeed, may be said to have 
prepared her both by structure and by position for the theatre of 
those historic energies and events of which a rich antiquity is the 
vestige, Occupying the lower courses of the largest river system 
and river valley in Great Britain, she has always commanded, 


whether for war or commerce, the ports and maritime passes of 
a 


* The above Circular was publicly issued by the Provisional Committee of the 
Society, in December, 1875. 
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the west. Occupying, too, the considerable heights that fortify the 
opposite sides of this river valley, she commands what is perhaps 
at once both physically and historically the chief border land of the 
Island—a border land which, having the Welsh mountain fastnesses 
on the one side, and the Midland hills on the other, has formed a 
natural battle ground for all the competing races and most of the 
contending parties in the development of our country. Glevum, 
Corinium, Deorham, Offa’s Dyke, Pucklechurch, the English 
Marches, Berkeley, Tewkesbury, the Severn, Cirencester, Glou- 
cester, Bristol, are names not only of local but of national history. 
Our district indeed may be said to occupy a border position in 
Aryan history itself, for lying as it does along those primitive 
Highlands which have been the western barrier of every succeeding 
Aryan tribe—Kelt, Latin, Saxon, Norman—in its course across 
the one continent, it also contains the port from which the mixed 
forces of these tribes first took a new departure for the discovery, 


conquest, and colonization of the other. 


III.—External connections and experiences such as these, 
combined with inberent physical advantages of a singularly varied 
kind, have made our district a rich epitome as it were of antiquities 
in general. We have caves probably of pre-Aryan habitation ; 
chains of hills literally studded with earthworks and camps of 
Roman and pre-Roman construction ; cities of Roman build, the 
centres of great radiating systems of Roman roads; Keltic, 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, Medizeval, and Modern battle-fields ; noble 
churches and abbeys of every period of Gothic Architecture ; feudal 
and later castles ; some of the most ancient and important economies 
of the Island, as the Roman Mines and royal navy oaks of the 
Forest of Dean, the wools and woollen manufactures of the Cotswold 
hills and valleys, and the freestone worked into our fine manor 
houses ; the foreign commerce of our Merchant Venturers those 
pioneers of English enterprise; boroughs, towns and villages that 
have been the seats of Parliaments or the residences of Kings. It 
will be the object of our organization to collect and classify informa- 
tion on these antiquities—to know them in themselves and in their 
historical connections—through them, perhaps, to rise tosome higher 
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conception of the course and purpose of that past County Life, of 
which they are the monuments—by means of them, it may be, to 
shed a light on the ideas and circumstances of the present ; and 
by their preservation, where possible, to pass on a great and 
ancient inheritance unimpaired to the future : in short to take our 
rank among our sister counties in that work of local historical 
exploration and care in which the spirit of the time is now so 
clearly and happily manifesting itself. 

IV.—The Provisional Committee, as before stated, have 
received much valuable support, and that of a comprehensive and 
varied character. The Duke of Beaufort, the Rev. Lord Dynevor, 
Lord Fitzhardinge, Lord Redesdale, Lord Sherborne, the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Hon. and Right Rev. Bishop Clifford ; 
the Mayor, the Dean and the Archdeacon of Gloucester; the 
Mayor, the High Sheriff, the Dean and the Archdeacon of Bristol ; 
all the county, city, and borough Members, including Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, J. T. Agg-Gardner, Esq., Allen A. Bathurst, Esq., 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., Colonel Kingscote, Samuel 8. Marling, 
Esq., C. J. Monk, Esq., Samuel Morley, Esq., the Hon. R. E. 8. 
Plunkett, W. E. Price, Esq., A. J. Stanton, Esq., W. Killigrew 
Wait, Esq., R. J. Yorke, Esq.; and other gentlemen, many of 
them leading Archeeologists of the county, as Sir W. V. Guise, 
Bart., Rev. W. H. Bathurst, John Bellows, Esq., Rev. J. H. 
Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Prof. Buckman, Rev. George Butterworth, 
M.A., Geo. T. Clark, Esq., Percy Chaplin, Esq., Prof. Church, 
Wilfred Cripps, Esq., John C. Dent, Esq., Rev. Wm. Dyke, M.A., 
Rey. N.A. Ellacombe, M.A., George Godwin, Esq., Rev. T. G. 
Golightly; M.A., R.8. Holford, Esq., W. C. Lucy, Esq., John 
Middleton, Esq., J. A. Thomas Niblett, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
T. Gambier Parry, Esq., W. P. Price, Esq., Rev. Cyril Stacey, have 
already identified themselves with the movement, either as its 
patrons or subscribers. To carry out the objects of the organization 
it is proposed to hold General Annual Meetings by turns in each 
of its centres, as Gloucester, Cirencester, Tewkesbury, Stroud 
Cheltenham, Bristol, &c.; to promote the existence of standing 
District Committees for district investigation during the year ; 
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to publish annually a substantial volume of County Transactions ; 
to aid in the establishment of a Museum or Museums, and in the 
development of those Museums already established :—to work in 
fact throughout on the principle of local individuality in county 
union. It is proposed shortly to hold an Inaugural Meeting in 
Bristol, of which due notice will be given to members, and at 
which these and other matters of general policy will be discussed, 
the Society formally constituted, its Laws determined, and its 
Council and Officers elected. 


V.—In conclusion, should the aim of the proposed Society meet 
your approval, we’ would venture to request the pleasure of 
adding your name to the list of its members and to ask your 
co-operation and influence on its behalf in your immediate 
neighbourhood. The Committee would also be greatly obliged 
by any suggestion in furtherance or improvement of the general 


design, to be considered at the Inaugural Meeting. 


Signed, on behalf of the Provisional Committee, 


DUCIE, Tortworru. 
JOHN BEDDOE, F.R.S., Cirrron, Chairman. 
P. HALLETT, M.A., Bristox, Secretary. 


Bristo. Museum AND LIBRARY, 
Dated, December, 1875. 


The Enaugural Meeting. 


The public Inaugural Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 
April 22nd, 1876, in the lecture room of the Bristol Museum and 
Library, under the presidency of the Lord-Lieutenant of the County, 
the Earl of Ducie. There were present the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, the Hon. and Right Rev. Bishop Clifford, Sir W. V. Guise, 
Bart., Sir John F. Davis, Bart., Sir John Maclean, Sir Brooke Kay, 
Bart., Mr. W. K. Wait. M.P., and Mrs. Wait, Mr. C. J. Monk, M.P., 
the Venerable Archdeacon of Bristol, the Rev. Canon Mather, the 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth, the Rev. Canon Wade, the Rey. Dr. Gotch, 
the Hon. and Rev. W. Clifford, Revs. J. H. Blunt, C. R. Davy, H. 
Brittan, J. Heyworth, W. Hazeldine, W. Ellacombe, C. H. Wallace, 
J. Hamilton, R. Cornall, W. B. Kirk, R. Morris and E. A. Fuller, 
Mrs. Winkworth and the Misses Winkworth, Mrs. Whitwill and Miss 
Whitwill, the Mayor of Gloucester (Mr. A. G. Jones), Dr. Bartley, 
Dr. Swayne, Dr. and Mrs. Beddoe, Dr. Keall, Dr. Bush, Dr. Goodeve, 
Dr. Christison, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Baker, Messrs. J. Dorington, 
J. D. T. Niblett, 8. H. Gael, C. D. Cave, R. Lang, Cruger Miles, W. 
Stoddart, D. Derham, D. Macliver, A. W. Warren, G. Miller, J. R. 
Bramble, T. Pease, B. 8S. Stock, G. Wills, J. Taylor, J. F. Nicholls, 
Vassall, H. C. Harford, Madan, Wintle, G. T. Clark (Dowlais), A. C. 
Madan, W. George, John Llewellin, Jun ete, 


The noble Chairman said he had been ified to take the Chair upon 
this occasion to see if they could not collect the scattered fragments 
of archeology which existed in the county, and give them some sort 
of cohesion in the shape of an Archeological Association. Among 
the landed proprietors, among the local clergy, and among’ the 
residents of such towns as Clifton and Cheltenham there must 
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be many people who were fit to be members of such an association. 
From the labouring man who dug up an early tobacco pipe, with the 
remark that ‘‘ may be it is as old as Moses,” to the Philologist 
who detected traces of a by-gone race in the radical elements of a 
language—all could contribute something, and if welded together 
might be of service to the association (applause). A very exhaustive 
and excellent paper had been circulated, of which he could speak in 
high praise, because although his name was one of those which 
appeared at the bottom of it, he had had nothing to do with it. It 
was a very able and exhaustive paper, and it informed them of what 
might be expected to be done in this county, and what the resources 
of the county where. They already knew that they were full of 
ancient Roman remains and that their camps were very numerous. 


There were traces of British remains all over the county, and in , 


addition to the ancient abbeys and castles there were no doubt some 
ancient residential buildings. These had all been treated of by 
previous writers, going back much further than the time of Lysons; 
but there was one subject which an Archeological Association might 
take up as being comparatively fresh, and that was the traces of 
primeval man. There was no doubt that among the cliffs of the 
carboniferous limestone in this southern part of the county, and on 
the Welsh side, there must at some future time be found traces both 
of his residence and remains. ‘They might well ask geologists to 
content themselves with appropriating his bones and the stone 
implements with which those were accompanied, and that it should 
be left to archeologists to investigate his manners, if he had any, 
his religion, if he accommodated himself to one, and all those other 
items of social life which no doubt even the rudest savage must have 
possessed. In that alone there was a large field. There was also a 
prospect of still further material in the enterprises which were 
perpetually scoring the country with earthworks and cuttings. In 
every new railroad, and in almost every. work of agricultural 
improvement, they came across something which archeologists would 
find of interest. When they looked at the country generally, there 
was hardly a depression, on the level surface, or hardly a mound 
which rose above it, which had not been effected by human hands. 
The purpose might possibly be very commonplace, or a very utilitarian 
one, yet still there might often to the practised eye be matter of 
interest in such things, and in some cases very much might be 
discovered. (Applause.) 


Pod 
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The Hon. PROVISIONAL SECRETARY, Mr. Hallett, announced that 
letters expressing regret at inability to attend had been received from 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Sherborne, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P., Sir George Jenkinson, Bart., M.P., the Mayor of Bristol, Mr. 
K. D. Hodgson, M.P., Mr. 8. Morley, M.P., Mr. J. R. Yorke, M.P. 
Mr. A.J. Stanton, M.P., Colonel Kingscote, M.P., Mr. 8. 8. Marling, 
M.P., Mr. E. A. Freeman, Mr. W. P. Price, Professor Rolleston, Mr, 
W. P. W. Phillimore, Professor Buckman, and others, and then read 
the following 


REPORT OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 


My Lorps, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 


I.—The Provisional Committee, in presenting the report of their 
guardianship of its affairs to the young Society now so soon to be 
established, would claim some consideration for the position which 
they have had to occupy. As a self-elected, unrestricted, and up to 
the present moment irresponsible body, they have been surrounded 
by all the temptations to which such bodies are lable. Their position, 
however, has been from the conditions of the case a necessary one, 
and in this necessity they would hope to find some palliation for the 
errors which, during a long Provisional Management, they have 
doubtless often committed. 


II.—As this Provisional Management has been practically co- 
extensive with the Society's existence they have thought it 
might be of interest, in resigning their duties, to leave some 
record of the circumstances under which the Society originated. 
Probably it may not be known to all present, that some 30 
years ago there was a Gloucestershire County Archeological 
society, under the Presidency of Sir WILLIAM GUISE, an 
Archeologist whom the committee are happy to claim as one of 
their own most prominent Members. Many years ago, there was 
also a Bristol Architectural Society, and this latter has even now the 
remains of a local habitation, if not of a name, in the Bristol 
Academy of Arts. The County Society became finally merged in the 
Cotswold Naturalists’ Field Club, and the records of this Club are at 
the present time the well known depository of much County 
knowledge of considerable Antiquarian value. But since the days of 
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these two local Societies, probably no branch of Science has been 
cultivated with more attention, or has made more rapid growth than 
that to which they both belonged. As evidence of this, the committee 
would point to the great Archeological explorations that have been 
and are going on, they may literally say in all parts of the world— 
explorations in Palestine, along the banks of the Tigris, Euphrates, 
and the Nile, on the plains of Troy and of Olympia, in India, in 
America, or, having reference to still earlier periods of the world’s 
history, of the cave dwellings on the Continent and in our 
own Island. They may also instance, as evidences of the same fact, 
that general unearthing of ancient records, and the increasing 
popular interest in them, of which the publications of our own Record 
Office, and the contents of some of our Parliamentary Blue Books, 
are conspicuous illustrations: the increasing tendency of modern 
historians to utilize both record and exploration in the construction 
of their works: or coming still nearer home, the growing belief that 
a nation’s history, if not the sum of the histories of its particular 
divisions, must be at least grounded on these—that the history of the 
Country must be studied in that of the County. Co-existent too 
with this application of Inductive modes to History and its result in 
a new ‘ Historical method ”’ of research, there has been a remarkable 
revival of past culture—a revival for example of ancient styles of 
architecture, of decoration and of other modes of ancient precedent— 
to the general enrichment of modern life. In short, whether regarded 
as knowledge, method, or culture, History and Archzology may, since 
the days of the old Societies, be said to have taken a new departure» 
and the Historical Spirit has become one of the most characteristic 
influences of the age. 


III. Circumstances thus seemed in every way favourable for the 
revival of a Society having County Archeology as its object. 
Doubtless the idea and the want of such a Society, surrounded as we 
are on all sides by similar Societies in the sister Counties, have 
occurred to many, but as far as your Committee know, the first to 
give them a practical form was Mr. JouN Taytor, the respected 
Librarian of the Institution in which we are now assembled. About 
the time of the British Archeological Association’s visit to this City 
in 1874, he wrote a paper calling attention to the riches of the area 
into the possession of which such a Society would at once enter, and 
by the consent of the Council placed this paper in the Library for 
the reception of signatures. A primary meeting was held in the 
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following September. Its members began their work by calling a 
Fellow of the Royal Society to the Chair, thus giving a guarantee 
to Science that the new Society meant neither diletanteism, nor 
picnics, nor any combination of the two. They then constituted 
themselves into the Provisional Committee, whose report is now being 
read, ‘‘ with power to add to their number,” elected a Secretary and 
passed the necessary Resolutions. In one of their number, Mr. WAIT, 
they were fortunate enough to find a Member whose associations with 
both Bristol and Gloucester enabled them to introduce the nascent 
Society to the County, and from the zeal and energy with which he 
interested many of the Noblemen and Parliamentary Representatives 
of Gloucestershire in its subject, they regard him as a primary influence 
in expanding the Bristol nucleus into the County Association. 


IV. For several months the movement was interfered with by 
duties connected with the visit of the British Association to Bristol: 
but after this visit it woke up with anincreased vigour. Having now 
secured as Patrons the DUKE oF BEAUFORT, the EARL oF DuciIn, the 
Lorp BisHoP of the DiocEsE, LorD DYNEVor, LORD FITZHARDINGE, 
LorpD REDESDALE, LORD SHERBORNE, and almost all the County, 
City, and Borough Members, the Committee prepared their Circular, 
‘which the Lorp LikUTENANT of the County sanctioned with his 
signature. Thus supported, they applied to the leading Archzeologists 
of the County, and they are happy to say with very gratifying 
success. The new names as they arrived were added to the Circular, 
but one—a hereditary and classic name indeed in Gloucestershire 
Archeeology—is almost too conspicuous by its absence. They refer 
to Canon Lysons, whose presence they early invited through the 
kind offices of the Venerable ARCHDEACON of BristToL, but who in a 
very sympathetic letter declined acceptance, they much regret to say, 
on the ground of ill health. In doing this, however, he introduced 
them to several well-known Antiquarians, amongst others to Mr. 
J. D. T. Nisterr, of Haresfield Court, in whom they expect to find 
some of the best qualities of the old Archeological Society transferred 
to the new, and to the Rev. J. H. Buunt, of Beverston, who from 
the number and character of the additions he has been constantly 
making to the new Society, must apparently have established in its 
interest a high-class recruiting office at Beverston Rectory, with 
energetically worked depots in the surrounding districts. Having in 
this manner gradually completed their Circular, in December last 
they published it, and distributed it widely through the County. 
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The result which they regard as highly satisfactory is that the Society, 
which less than two years ago had scarcely an existence in idea, and 
which in December last hardly numbered 100 Members, to-day 
numbers over 400, and it is believed that an analysis of this list will 
shew it to be fairly representative as regards places, and not less 
gratifying in quality than in quantity. It is perhaps in accordance 
with the natural fitness of things, that the youngest English 
Archeological Society, planted on one of the oldest and most fertile 
of England’s historic fields, should spring up vigourously; but 
nevertheless the fact is an inspiring evidence of the awakening of 
that Historic Spirit at home, which abroad has been of late so 
energetically and successfully at work. 


V. Laws. Besides, however, the question of Enrolment, the 
Committee have had to consider the question of Organization, and 
have prepared a Code of Rules, which have been circulated amongst 
Members, and will be shortly submitted to the meeting. The Rules 
have been prepared from the examination and comparison of those of 
several Archeeological Societies, both County and Metropolitan, and 
throughout, both directly and indirectly, base governing power on 
subscription. Subscribers are alone eligible as Members of the 
Council proper, and also as Officers, with one exception; and all 
powers, whether of election to offices, or of legislation, rest on the 
vote of some majority of them, guarantees being provided for the 
full and substantial expression of this vote. As a whole the Rules 
have been freely submitted to criticism, and there is reason to believe 
that they have proved generally acceptable. 


The first Rule of the Constitution defines the divisions of the Society 
as Patrons, Council, Officers, &c., and this Rule the Committee have 
developed by a Minute of Suggestions rather than by strict 
determination. With respect to Patrons, this Minute suggests that 
the ‘‘ office should be confined to Members of the House of Lords 
having property or residence in the district, and to the Members of 
the House of Commons representing it.’ They have had some 
difficulty with respect to this office. A Nobleman to whom the 
Society is more indebted than to any other, on being requested to 
accept it, replied by ‘‘denouncing”’ the name of Patron as a “ relic 
of evil days.” The Committee on receiving this reply were in con- 
siderable doubt, but being at that time in the middle of the stream, and 
several letters of acceptance of the position having arrived, they found 
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it then impossible to change their policy, and trust that the Nobleman 
in question will withdraw his denunciation, and in the further 
interests of the Society will consent to occupy a position, the 
highest and truest qualities of which he has already so fully manifested 
on its behalf. With regard to the appointment of Council and 
Officers, the principle of the Minute may be generally summed up 
as that of ‘‘election primarily from an Archeeological point of 
view, but, ceteris paribus with a due regard to the proportionate 
representation of localities.” In the division of localities, the 
Parliamentary system is followed and it is in accordance with this 
principle and this system, that the Nomination List to be shortly 
submitted to the Society has been prepared. 


VI. Frnance.—-The Committee are glad to state that the Finances 
of the Society are sound. The formative expenses have been 
considerable, but will be covered by the entrance Fees, with a 
handsome surplus, they hope, of nearly £100, thus leaving the 
ordinary. annual income available for the ordinary annual outgoings. 
One feature of the Society is the number of its Life Members, a proof, 
they hope, of a general belief in its stability and permanence. The 
compounding life rates are on the scale adopted by the British 
Association and similar Societies, and 39 Gentlemen already propose 
to avail themselves of them. A capital sum will be thus obtained, 
which, including a donation of £10 10s. from R. 8. Hourorp, Esq., 
that the Committee hope may not be allowed to remain singular 


amounts to 200 guineas, and this sum, if invested, as appears 
desirable, will necessitate the appointment of Trustees. 


VII.—The Committee do not propose to make any Report on the 
antiquarian riches of the Society’s district. Such Reports they 
trust will be the annual volumes of the Society for many years to 
come. In their Circular, moreover, they have already sketched these 
treasures in outline, and at the suggestion of their Chairman, Dr. 
BEDDOE, and by aid of a drawing kindly lent by Mr. Joun BELLoWs, 
of Gloucester, they have had a Map prepared in illustration—a Map 
indeed like themselves, only provisional, but which the future work 
of the Society will, they hope complete and verify. In finally 
taking leave of their office they would congratulate the Society that 
‘‘the real and long felt want in the County” is at length in a fair 
way to be supplied, and that ‘‘Gloucestershire” so ‘‘rich in 
Archeologists, and the materials of Archeolcgy,” will soon be no 
longer ‘‘ wanting in Archeological organization.” 
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The BisHopr of the DIOCESE, who was called upon to speak, eulogised 
the admirable introductory paper that bad been circulated, in which 
the aims of the new Society were set forth. He also alluded to the 
well written and excellent articles that had appeared the day before 
in the three Bristol papers. He then moved ‘‘ That the Report of the 
provisional committee be adopted, and that the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archeological Society [or, as some would say, the Gloucester- 
shire and Bristol Archeological Society—(laughter)] consisting of 
the annexed list of members, be now established.” (Cheers.) He 
hoped that by their kind and unanimous voice the Society would be 
very shortly established. The need of such an association was 
perfectly unnecessary there to allude to; indeed the real subject for 
wonder was that there was not such an association at the present 
time, and that Gloucestershire and Bristol had not long rivalled the 
efforts made in this interesting field of labour by the neighbouring 
counties. He believed there was once such a Society in Gloucester- 
shire, but it had now died out from complete inanition. Possibly 
the members of it saw that this wealthy and important city would 
come to the front, and so patriotically terminated their own existence 
that the present Phoenix might arise from their somewhat scanty 
handful of ashes. At any rate they had passed away, and a numerous 
and earnest band of successors were now emerging, which might well 
inspire confidence. It certainly was most cheering to see such a long 
list of those who proposed to join the future society. (Applause. ) 
He would touch very briefly on some of the uses and advantages of 
such « society; for after all, though they were probably a meeting of 
enthusiasts, they were still Englishmen; and Englishmen always like 
to be practical and business-like, and amid all their enthusiasms just 
to take a little account of the apparent advantages of any step they 
were about to take. Here they were manifold. In the first place, 
that society would promote organization. On the one hand it would 
call together those who had experience on the subject, those that 
were similarly minded. It would quicken by associations and 
stimulate by meetings ; it would be useful in calling together those 
that had a real and true interest in the subject of archeology, and 
would incidentally suggest that subdivision of honourable labour 
which experience always showed was that which most gave strength 
and community of feeling to the whole body corporate. Every one 
would be doing something. He saw with great satisfaction that it 
was proposed a good deal of their work should be done by district 
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committees, and he thought that the map of the county now hanging 
before them would shew very clearly the wisdom of such an arrange- 
ment. A very brief consideration of the configuration of the county 
and of the position of the centres of greatest historical and 
archeological interest would remind them of the importance of 
securing at each of such places an efficient committee to represent 
their general society. He was glad also to see that there was to be an 
annual volume of county transactions, where those who had real 
knowledge and practical experience would have an opportunity of 
making that experience known, and would be able to direct 
investigation, to aid by making what had become partially or fully 
ascertained, and so to encourage and point the way to ever-widening 
fields of honourable labour. He was glad that mere pleasure- 
meetings were not a part of their programme. He thought scientific 
meetings of late had been a little spoiled by junketings and picnics 
(laughter)—and so he was very glad to find that such things were 
not to form part of their excellent Society’s operations. Welcome, 
he had no doubt, they would receive wherever they came ; but this 
was very different. A pleasant re-union after a day of honest labour 
was a most permissible and even natural conclusion, but mere picnic- 
work was certainly to be deprecated. (Hear hear.) Another great 
good that would arise from the formation of such a society is the 
wide interest that it would awaken among the many cultivated 
residents in the fair county to which they all belonged. There were 
so many who, by their very position, might be expected to turn their 
attention to the soil on which they trod, the mounds which heaped 
their hills, and the objects of interest, rumous or otherwise, that 
might be within a walk of their own house door. Such a society as 
that proposed would call out all this latent sympathy, and would 
encourage all who, in any degree, might have the opportunity to 
further the noble study of archeology, and themselves to profit by 
their own exertions. Their very efforts in the good cause would call 
out observation and those better and higher powers which were 
remaining now, from want of such a society as their own, unused. 
(Applause.) He would further allude to the good that such a society 
might do with regard to its conservative and protective influence. 
(Cheers.) Though people were a little more intelligent and had a little 
_ more retrospective sympathy with the great and wise that lived before 
them, there was a great deal of stupid destruction of the monuments 
of the past. (Cheers.) There was, they knew, everywhere only too 
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much tendency to remove without consideration time-honoured relics, 
to level ancient mounds without a thought for their historic, or, it 
may be, pre-historic significance, and obliterate, for the sake of some 
passing convenience, remains of the highest archeological interest. 
They often said, ‘‘Speed the plough; ” but the ploughshare had done 
a great deal of mischief even in the lifetime of some of the youngest. 
All that, he hoped, they would stop. (Hear, hear.) The moment 
the wretched utilitarian spirit which was so opposed to the nobler 
view which a society such as their own would always advocate, 
sought to destroy any time-honoured object, he was sure that their 
society would send some competent person who would remonstrate 
and that in very emphatic terms, at any acts of vandalism. (Cheers, 
and laughter.) He hoped lastly, that their Society wowld develope a 
sensibility to true art, especially in regard to their ecclesiastical 
buildings. (Cheers.) It would ill become him to be a critic of the 
productions of modern ecclesiastical art, which he only too thankfully 
saw erected everywhere throughout the length and breadth of the 
diocese with which he was connected. Yet it was impossible to resist 
the conviction forced upon him by nearly every church of greater 
character into which he entered, after a restoration, viz., that there 
was a certain conventional spirit of decoration that was silently 
creeping in, which especially needed correcting and elevating. If 
there was any one thing in which he could venture to say a modern 
ecclesiastical building differed from an ancient ecclesiastical building 
it was in the beauty of the details of the ancient building as compared 
with the meagreness and poverty of the details of the modern 
building. (Cheers.) No one among them could have stood before a 
fine early English recessed window or doorway of clustered columns 
without admiring the depth of the shadows, the richness and sharpness 
of the mouldings, though it might be 400 or 500 years had passed 
over them since the chisel left them. These things he was afraid, 
were rather failing now in their modern ecclesiastical buildings. 
They had plenty of free space, good proportions, but these details 
which ever were found to be especially necessary for completing the 
picture of beauty they now frequently looked for in vain even in 
buildings of a higher character. Now a Society like their own would 
properly direct attention to these fallings short of the true standard, 
and would not only thus maintain, but call out into actual manifes- 
tation, sympathy for higher art. (Cheers.) In conclusion he quoted 
from Atkins’s ‘‘ Gloucestershire” an inscription from Sapperton 
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Church, recording of a past archeeologist that he was ‘loyal to his 
prince, loving to his wife, faithful to his friends, charitable to the 
poor, kind and courteous to his neighbours, just to all, sober and 
serious in his conversation, and a peacemaker to the utmost of his 
power.” He trusted such might be said of every member of that 
new association. (Cheers). 


Str Wo. V. Guisz, Bart., Elmore Court, seconded the resolution. 
He said he did so with very great readiness and pleasure, and he was 
enabled to do it with the better grace, inasmuch as he was one of the 
members of an association which existed some 30 years ago, but which, 
as had already been intimated, died from inanition, and they did not 
last more than four years; but they number amongst them some old 
archeologists, some of whom afterwards joined the Cotswold Club, 
of which he was the president. (Applause.) Among the published 
transactions of that club would be found several interesting papers, 
and the number at present in the press would contain some ably drawn 
up papers by Mr. BrLttows. As a member of the Cotswold Club, he 
should be sorry to find their transactions robbed, as he feared they 
would be, of some of their most valuable contributions which no 
doubt would go to fill the publications of the newly-constituted 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society. It was not a little striking 
that there was between geology, which had formed the principal part 
of their studies, and archeology, a not very remote connection. His 
original love was geology. He had been a geologist all his life, and 
that had frequently brought him in contact with archeology, which 
he had likewise pursued with great enthusiasm during his younger 
days. The county of Gloucester hitherto had not been well worked. It 
offered an enormous field for investigation, and it could only be 
effectually worked by a regular system of ‘organization, which no 
doubt would be supplied by this Society. He could not doubt, that 
among the Cotswold Hills and along the valley of the Severn, would 
be found men of education, who would come out and apply their 
intellects to the investigation of that which lay around them and under 
their feet, and that they would find they would raise up amongst them 
a very able body of archeologists, who would in future do honour to 
the society and the county to which they belonged. (Applause. ) 

Mr. G. T. CiarK, of Dowlais, in supporting the resolution, said : 
My Lord-Lieutenant,—Although not a Gloucestershire man, I have 
much pleasure in obeying your lordship’s call, and that of the 
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committee, by supporting the resolution moved by the Bishop of the 
Diocese. It is always pleasant to be associated with a success, and the 
society we are assembled to inaugurate has at least two out of the three 
elements which give success to an Archeeological Association. It has 
a long list of subscribing members, and a field for its exertions rich in 
every period of the history of the country. On the third point, the 
activity of its members, being a matter for the future, it is unsafe to 
speak with certainty, but it can scarcely be that the Archeeologists of 
Bristol and Gloucester will be behind those of the adjacent counties ; 
and Wilts, Somerset, Monmouth, and South Wales possess already 
Archeeological Societies of great merit. There can therefore be no 
reasonable doubt that the new society will be a success. But although 
~ not a Gloucestershire man, or rather because I am not a Gloucester- . 
shire man, but come from a county—Glamorgan—not even conter- 
minous with your own, but within the Welsh border, I am here to-day 
for I feel anxious that the new society should not overlook the close 
Archeological connexion that subsists between Gloucestershire and 
South Wales in general, and the county of Glamorgan in particular ; 
a counexion of a peculiarly interesting character, and which extends 
through the British, English, and Norman periods of their joint 
history. So close indeed is this connexion, especially during the 
Norman period, that no history of Gloucestershire, can be considered 
as at all perfect that does not comprehend much that is to be learned 
only in Glamorgan, and it may be doubted whether any history of 
Glamorgan could be written, worthy of the name, in which, for the 
families in the lower part of the county, the records of Gloucestershire 
had been neglected. The connexion between South Wales and 
Gloucestershire commences with the 6th century, when Cerdic and 
Cynric, founders of the West Saxon Kingdom, and Stuf and Wihtgar, 
their nephews, led the Jutes and Saxons against the Britons, and 
forced their main line of defence, along the Wiltshire Avon. From 
thence the Britons, fighting as they went, retreated up the western 
hills, having in their rear the line of the Exe and the water courses 
as far asthe Warwickshire Avon. Onthe crest of the hills they paused; 
and very numerous, and often of very large dimensions, are their 
encampments along the heights above Weymouth, between the Otter 
and the Exe, along Black Down, the Mendips and the scarps of the 
Cotswold, and northwards over the shires of Worcester and Warwick. 
The whole subject has been well treated by Dr. GUEST, but there is 
still room for local industry to do much towards filling in the details of 
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his picture. These camps deserve special study. It may be that they 
are of a far earlier period, and were only occupied by the Britons of the 
6th century, a point to be cleared up by attention to the contents of the 
sepulchres with which they are associated, and to the relation they bear 
to the Roman works of the district. When the Britons were finally 
ejected from their strong places, and driven down into the plain of 
the Severn, they continued their retreat until they reached the rocky 
fastnesses of the Principality. How far and how hotly they were 
pursued is shown not only by Offa’s Dyke, which commences in 
Gloucestershire, near the left bank of the Wye, but by numberless 
remains of earthworks, evidently English, and which are studded over 
the plains of West Gloucestershire, Monmouth, Hereford, and Salop, 
extending beyond the Dyke, and up into the valleys, wherever the 
land admitted of being held and was worth holding. The best known 
of these ‘‘ moated mounds”’ are those of Wigmore and Richards Castle, 
of Shrewsbury, Ewyas Harold, Builth and Brecon, Abergavenny and 
Crickhowell, Caerleon and Cardiff, but there are besides scores scattered 
over the plains, some, like those of Hereford and Worcester, removed 
almost within the memory of man, others unrecorded, even in the 
Ordnance map. Connected with, and evidence of the struggle of the 
two races are also the mixed names of places still prevailing over the 
Marches, and of which West Gloucestershire affords excellent examples. 
The British names are still borne, not only as in England proper, by the 
mountains and the rivers, the tracts once kingdoms and their capitals, 
but also by the hills and the brooks, and not unfrequently by the 
villages and the hamlets. It cannot be that the co-citizens of Dr. 
PRICHARD, who first established the place of the Welsh as members of 
the great Indo-European family, will leave this branch of their 
antiquities unexplored. But besides these traces of conflict between 
the English and the Welsh, extending from the 6th to the 11th century, 
is a close connexion, especially with Glamorgan, arising out of the 
circumstances of the Normaninvasion. Of the Norman lords who were 
established under the conqueror and his son, along the Severn and the 
Dee, and who constructed strong castles upon the ancient sites of 
Chester, Shrewsbury, and Gloucester, Fitz-Hamon was one of the 
boldest and most successful. He sat in the seat of the English Brictric, 
and to the honour of Gloucester added the lordships of Morgan and 
Glamorgan, including most of the present county. In his conquest he 
was aided by his knights and man-tenants from the English borders, 
from Somerset, Dorset, and Gloucester, and almost all the ‘‘ advenze”’ 
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who, settled in the Vale of Glamorgan were also landowners in 
Gloucester and Somerset; and as the records of those counties are far 
more perfect than in Wales, it is among them that this important 
branch of Glamorgan family history is to be sought out. Fitz-Hamon 
was equally at home at Gloucester, at Bristol, and at Tewkesbury, 
where his body was laid. Robert, Consul of Gloucester, who adopted 
a surname to satisfy Fitz-Hamon’s heiress, is the reputed builder of 
Cardiff, Bristol, and Gloucester Castles, and was a great patron of that 
literature of which the productions of Layamon, Geoffrey, and Walter 
de Mapes tended to connect Gloucestershire with Glamorgan. Jarl 
Robert lies buried in the church of St. James’s, at Bristol, which he 
founded. Earl William, his successor, founded Keynsham Priory, at 
the request of his dying son. The De Clares and Le Despenser’s, 
successive Lords of Glamorgan and Earls of Gloucester, drew the bond 
between the counties still closer. They lived and warred in Wales, 
and were mostly buried in Gloucestershire, at Tewkesbury. Under 
these different Lords many Gloucestershire families settled in 
Glamorgan, such as the Cardiffs and Bassetts, from Walton-Cardiff, 
the Veles from Tortworth, the De La Beres, De La Mares, and 
Berkerolles. It is then to be hoped that the new society will receive 
support in Glamorganshire, as well as in the border country of South 
Wales, and that that part of Gloucestershire West of the Severn, will 
receive the special notice which it well deserves. There is no part in 
England to which so little archeological attention has been paid, and 
none probably more worthy of it. To the artist, the fisherman, the 
geologist, the botanist, the truth of the old saying— 


‘ Blest is the eye, 
Between Severn and Wye,’ 


has long been well known, but the tract between those two famous 
streams is at least equally rich in subjects for the attention of the 
antiquary. Nowhere are the ruins shrouded with more luxuriant ivy, 
nor rise out of greener sward. Nowhere is it more true, both figura- 
tively and literally, that the ‘‘ ways of hoar antiquity are strewn with 
flowers.” Chepstow and Tintern look down across the Wye upon the 
Dyke of Offa, and should the Gloucestershire Archeologists be tempted 
to cross the stream, they will receive as warm though a less hostile 
reception as that which awaited their ancestors from the ancestors of 
the men of Gwent when they crossed the Wye a thousand years ago. 
Once let the Gloucestershire Society make acquaintance with the 
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treasures of their western territory and ‘‘ not all the waters of the Wye 
will wash it from their memory.” 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The noble CHAIRMAN proposed ‘‘ That the first general meeting of 
the society should be held at Gloucester, at such time and place as the 
Council shall appoint, and that Sir WILLIAM GUISE be invited to 
accept the office of president.”” (Applause.) With regard to the first 
part of the propcesition, he had no doubt the gentlemen of Bristol 
would pay the inhabitants of Gloucester the compliment of allowing 
the first meeting to be held in the county town. As to Sir WILLIAM 
GUISE, he thought the meeting would do well to accept him as the 
president. He had already held a similar office, and he need hardly 
say that he was eminently qualified for the post. (Applause.) From 
information he had received, he knew Sir WILLIAM was of opinion that 
he was unfit to hold such a position. He stated, and they all knew, 
that he was an active political partisan on the Liberal side—(laughter) 
—but that that should be an objection to his holding the office of 
president he could not for a moment understand. (Applause.) In 
such an association as the present politics were put aside, and if Sir 
WILLIAM GUISE were ared Republican they would elect him with equal 
pleasure. (Loud Applause.) Whatever Sir WILLIAM’s opinions might 
be, the Bishop had told them this association was to be a conservative 
and a protective one, and when the president was thoroughly in 
harness they might hope for happy results upon his general conduct. 
(Laughter and Applause. ) 


Mr. W. K. Wait, M.P., for Gloucester, said the chairman had 
reminded them that their time was short, and as he was one of those 
who was so well described by his lordship in speaking of those whose 
archeological instincts were latent, he would not detain them longer 
than to second the resolution, which was that the first meeting of the 
society be held in Gloucester, and the first president Sir WM. GUISE, 
one of his constituents (laughter). He was not going to say Sir 
WILLIAM was a supporter of his (laughter), nor in an assembly of that 
kind could he venture to hope so, but he might say all things are 
possible (much laughter). Be that as it might, there was not one 
whose name he could possibly think of who would give greater support 
than Sir WM. GuIsE. They had a number of practical honorary 
patrons, vice-presidents, &c., and he did not wish to disparage any of 
them, but he wanted to show that as their society was to be a real 
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society and their work a real work, they must have a real, practical 
president (applause), He did not wish to undervalue Sir WILLIAM 
GUISE’s ancestral or social position in the county, for both were so high 
that it would be worse than useless to attempt to do so (hear, hear). 
It was because he had devoted so many years of his life to archeology 
that he believed he would be a most useful president, and he earnestly 
hoped he might be induced to take the office (applause), 


Sir WILLIAM GUISE said it was with feelings of very great diffidence 
that he accepted the highly honourable office to which they were good 
enough to wish to induct him. There were many reasons why he 
hesitated to accept it when the committee were kind enough to offer 
it to him. Hetold them he was of very erratic habits and was in his 
60th year, and, therefore, could not expect to have a great many 
summers left in which he could run about (laughter). At the same 
time he could not but feel the compliment that was paid to him in the 
desire of such a body as he saw around him that day to place him at 
the head of this new society, and, therefore, he would, at their wish, 
sink his own private objection, and as far as in him lay, reckoning, as 
he must do, and resting mainly upon the assistance of the committee 
and those who were with him to pull him through, he would do his | 
best to lead the society at its next Gloucester meeting. (Cheers). 


The CHAIRMAN—I think I can now congratulate you on electing 
‘‘ that erratic sexagenarian” as your president (laughter), and conclude 
he is appointed (cheers). 


The Hon. and Ricur Rry. Bishop Cxiirrorp (Clifton), moved 
the resolution—‘‘ That the Society’s establishment be based on the 
rules proposed by the Provisional Committee, but that these rules be 
referred to the Council when appointed, for any necessary alterations 
or additions determined by, or consistent with, the resolutions of the 
present meeting, and be finally submitted to the Subscribers at the firs 
general meeting.” If anybody had any doubt of the propriety, and 
he would almost say the necessity, of the work which they were 
commencing that day, he was sure after what had been said by the - 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese and the other speakers, they must see 
that they were engaged not upon a mere dilettante movement, but 
that the society really meant business. The object of the society, 
chiefly and primarily, was to study and collect everything connected 
with the antiquities of Gloucestershire ; but it would be impossible 
to do Gloucestershire well without having a knowledge of, and 
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without inquiring into, the antiquities of other counties, and other 
matters of more general archeological interest. This sense of natural 
association was the first sense in which they considered it a duty to 
include, not only the antiquities of Gloucestershire, but also those of 
other parts. The boundaries of Gloucestershire are an arbitrary 
division so far as archeology is concerned. At no period of our 
ancient history, either before the Roman conquest, or under the 
Roman empire, or during the prolonged struggle between the Britons 
and the Saxons, had Gloucestershire a separate existence. This 
portion of our island was included in one or other of the provinces 
or kingdoms which comprised also one or more of the adjoining 
counties. It had been remarked by Mr. CLARK how, long after the 
Saxons had gained possession of a large portion of England, 
Gloucestershire, or a part of it, still formed part of that Western 
Britain or Wales, which resisted the invader. Thus, the history and 
antiquities of Gloucestershire, down to a comparatively late period, 
are inseparably linked with those of Wales, and must be jointly 
studied by the antiquarian. So, again, the Roman roads which 
traverse our county can only be understood by studying their course 
through other parts of the country; and the same may be said of the 
lines of camps which crown our headlands. Nevertheless, it is 
chiefly to objects of local interest that the labours of the Society are 
to be directed, and it is chiefly by this means that it may be able to 
render good service to the science of history. For local archeologists 
have means and opportunities of searching, and examining, and 
illustrating objects in their neighbourhood which are often denied to 
men who are occupied in the more general studies of antiquities and 
history. And, as all true history depends on the accurate knowledge 
of individual facts, so their local researches often give the clue to 
some of the most knotty questions in the history of our country. 
His lordship observed that one great object of the society would be 
to induce as many persons as possible to take an interest in all objects 
of antiquity in the county, for nothing is likely to tend more to the 
preservation of any such objects than the fact of their being known 
and appreciated by the people of the neighbourhood in which they 
stand. It is generally through ignorance of their value that they are 
destroyed. A taste for antiquities might well be instilled into youth- 
ful minds if teachers took pains to illustrate by means of local 
examples of roads, camps, castles, churches, dwellings, manuscripts, 
etc., the lessons in classical and English history which they imparted 
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to their pupils. Deprecating the vandalism which had been glanced 
at by previous speakers, he said there was a great difference between 
destroying those things which of themselves were not of great 
archeological importance, and destroying other things which appeared 
to be of very little importance, but which were of very great 
importance indeed as matters of history (hear, hear). They had seen 
in later times things destroyed which ought, for the credit of the 
nation, to have been carefully preserved (cheers.) He briefly adverted 
to the provision of the rules, and cordially proposed the resolution. 


Mr. DorinGTon (Lypiatt Park, Stroud), in seconding the resolution, 
said that he rather sympathised with what had fallen from the BIsHoP 
of GLOUCESTER as to the relative position of the names Gloucestershire . 
and Bristol in the title of the new society; but, however that might 
be, neither could do without the other in a matter of this kind. 
Bristol supplied a compact body of literary men, living within easy 
range of one another, having daily opportunities of meeting, libraries 
and stores of information at hand, and all things necessary for the 
organization of a society, whilst Gloucestershire brought to the 
society a scattered body of allies, ready to avail themselves of the 
organization which Bristol created, and to supply the materials on 
which the society would have to work, as well as to welcome them 
when they came outside the city of Bristol. He hoped that as one 
speaker had said that the spirit of the age was the spirit of history, 
that in their journal some of the brilliancy of that spirit which had 
illumined the pages of a MACAULAY and a FROUDE might be found to 
shine, and instead of always pursuing archeology in its well-trodden 
tracks, some gentlemen might be found who would reproduce for 
them the conditions of life in the widely-varying epochs of Gloucester- 
shire civilization; those times, for instance, when instead of the 
modern manor houses there was a chain of Roman villas across the 
county —at Woodchester, at Bisley, at Chedworth, at Cirencester— 
inhabited undoubtedly by persons having no less a conception than 
ourselves of the comforts of civilized life. How did these people live ; 
they were surely not content any more than we should be, to lead 
isolated solitary lives, without communication with one another. 
That civilization passed away, and in its place arose a very different 
state of things, which has prevailed down to quite recent times, when 
Gloucestershire—the hill country at all events—was nearly roadless, 
and family, and social and village life, as may be seen by any old 
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documents, was evidently restricted within the limits for all ordinary 
purposes, of two or three miles from home, and each village became 
almost a separate clan. Now, again, this isolation has given place 
to a condition of things in which one afternoon has sufficed to bring 
all parts of the county into communication in this room. He 
suggested that papers founded on local information, and intended to 
illustrate these various phases of county life, would give a special 
and exceptional value to the pages of their journal. 


The Rev. Prebendary ScARTH (Wrington) supported the resolution. 
He said he had been connected with the Somersetshire and Wiltshire 
Societies ever since their formation, and having seen the good they 
had done, he anticipated great good would be effected by this Asso- 
ciation before it had been in existence ten years. He spoke of the 
recent discovery of a Roman inscription at Sea Mills, and said he was 
of opinion it was Christian, although some archeologists thought 
otherwise. Christian memorial stones were plentiful in Cornwall, 
and found also in Wales, in Westmoreland, and in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, and in Scotland, but he had no doubt many might be 
found in Somersetshire and Wiltshire. The Somersetshire Archeeo- 
logical Society had been the means of preserving some interesting 
remains. It was through its influence that the tumulus at Wellow 
was preserved. He could not help thinking that if this Society had 
been established twenty years ago, that interesting camp on the other 
side of the Avon would not have been destroyed. They all knew 
there were formerly three camps guarding the Avon—two on the 
Somersetshire and one on the Gloucestershire side. The camp called 
Bower Walls, on the Somersetshire side of the river had been 
removed to make way for villas. This was much to be regretted, as 
the rampart of the camp, instead of being carted away and used as 
road material, might have been turned into ornamental grounds, and 
the entire form of the camp thus preserved. One instructive fact 
had however been revealed by opening the ramparts, viz., that the 
largest and highest was formed of concrete in the core of the vallum, 
much upon the principle of the vitrified forts in Scotland, by burning 
the stone into lime, slaking it with water, and then casting fragments 
of rock into it. It could not, therefore, easily be cut through. The 
rampart of the camp on Clifton Down seemed to have been con- 
structed in a similar manner. He hoped the progress of villas at 
Weston-super-Mare would not lead to the destruction of the very 
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ancient and interesting camp there, one of the oldest and most 
interesting to be found in the country. 


The Resolution was carried unanimously. 


The Earl of DucrIE was here compelled to leave, and the BISHOP 
of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL took his place in the chair. 


Mr. C. J. Monk, M.P., for Gloucester, in proposing the third re- 
solution, said it was one of great compass and comprehension—‘‘ That 
the gentlemen whose names were appended be requested to accept 
the following offices :—Vice-presidents; trustees, council, treasurer, 
general secretary, local secretary, and sectional secretaries, with 
power to the council to fill up vacancies, subject to the approval of 
the subscribers at the first general meeting.” He said the resolution 
involved the election of fifty gentlemen. He read the names, and 
remarked that having carefully gone through the list he felt convinced 
that the names had been chosen with great judgment and care. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Mr. 8. H. GAEL, Cheltenham—My worthy friend and neighbour, 
Sir B. Kay, has been obliged to leave the meeting in order to catch a 
railway train, and has requested me to explain this fact to the 
chairman, and to offer with the chairman’s permission, to second, on 
Sir B, Kay’s behalf, the resolution now before the meeting. I accede 
to this request with pleasure, and am moreover satisfied by the 
reasons given by the mover of the resolution that it is worthy of 
acceptance by the meeting. I must, however, qualify this a little as 
regards the last paragraph of the resolution, which apparently makes 
provision for filling up vacancies among officers in a period and at a 
date too short and soon for them to be reasonably expected to fall in. 


The PROVISIONAL SECRETARY explained that the paragraph in 
question had reference also to the insertion of the names of officers 
and councilmen in the scheme of the Society’s government for 
positions not yet filled. 


With this explanation the resolution was seconded, put and carried 


unanimously. 

Sir JoHN MACLEAN, Bicknor Court—My Lord Bishop, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen,—I am very much surprised and very much flattered, at 
the compliment which has been paid me, a Gloucestershire man of 
only ten day’s standing, in being requested to propose the resolution 
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which I hold in my hand. I have great pleasure in complying with 
that request, for 1am sure it is a resolution which will not require 
any words from me to commend it to this meeting. I have to 
propose: ‘‘ That the best thanks of the meeting be tendered to Earl 
Ducts, for the influence he has used in the formation of the society 
and his kindness in taking the chair on this occasion.” I shall abstain, 
from trespassing upon the meeting any further, except to say that I 
take very great interest in the Society which has been this day 
inaugurated, and am gratified that my first public act in the county 
should be to assist in its formation. I heartily wish it every success. 
There cannot be any doubt that the county of Gloucestershire abounds 
in objects of historical and antiquarian interest. I have for many 
years taken pleasure in archeological pursuits, and having settled 
down in the interesting district between the Severn and the Wye, so 
happily described by my friend Mr. CLARK, the Society may be assured 
that, as opportunities offer, I shall not fail to explore the antiquities 
and objects of interest in the locality. 


The BisHor of GLOUCESTER and BRIsTou called upon Dr. Gorcn, 
whom he said he might be allowed to call his colleague, to second 
the resolution. 


Rev. Dr. GorcH, Baptist College, Bristol, reciprocated the compli- 
ment of the Bishop and remarked that after the many excellent 
speeches that had been made, he would not detain them further than 
to say he seconded with much gratification the proposition that had 
been placed in his hands. He quite agreed with all that had fallen 
from former speakers as to the good effects that might be expected 
to follow from the establishment of a Society suchas this, both as 
regards a better knowledge of the past history of their district, and 
as regards a closer union among its present dwellers. He was, there- 
fore, much pleased to be called upon to second a vote of thanks to the 
Earl of DuctE for using his name and influence for the Society’s 
formation, and for his kindness in taking the chair on the present 
occasion. 


Mr. J. D. T. Nipuerr, M.A., F.S.A., Haresfield Court, said before 
reading the resolution put into my hands, with permission, I would 
fain make a few remarks. As regards my old school fellow and 
friend Canon Lysons whose very name seems inseparably connected 
with the antiquities of this City and County, and whose absence this 
day has excited surprise, I regret to say, that, as his health has been 
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so utterly prostrated, he has withdrawn his name from every Society 
of which he has been hitherto a distinguished member, feeling 
himself quite unequal any longer to take an active part in anything 
in the shape of business. As regards archeology, I look upon it 
when rightly and intelligently followed as a handmaid to history, 
and that nothing, however humble, is to be despised, when it adds its 
quota to the ethnology of these our islands. The humblest worker 
in this line may add something to our knowledge of the past, and 
perseverance will have its reward. For want of this little virtue, 
when a boy, I just missed finding a vase with some two or three 
thousand Roman coins on the hill above my house, though I picked 
up a few myself, and with them three pieces of the crock having the 
green rust of the coins still adhering, and which three pieces exactly 
fitted the said crock, when turned up by the plough some years 
afterwards. Then again, making good use of one’s eyes is desirable. 
On this same hill (Haresfield) I picked up a Romano-British horse- 
shoe, which Fleming speaks of in his book upon horseshoes: and 
the other day at a cottage door I spied a stone hammer or other 
implement, neatly perforated, having been found in a field within a 
quarter mile west of my house. So I advocate a sharp look out at 
all times, for there is no knowing what good fish may be hauled into 
the net. A little common sense, too, is indispensable, for when 
modern archeologists indulge in such day-dreams as BORLASE and 
VALLANCEY, any theories they advance carry no weight but are 
swamped by general consent. This, whilst an age of inquiry, is an 
essentially practical one. Exactly thirty years ago I was secretary to 
the Gloucestershire Archeological Society, of which Sir Wm. Guise 
was president. We had some fighting and some fun, fighting with 
some cockney gentlemen, and fun amongst ourselves. Our motto 
was :—Omnibus comis, nemini comes ; and our archeology merged into 
the Cotswold Naturalists’ Club. I rejoice to see a kindred Society 
established, and no doubt we shall proceed both pleasantly and 
profitably, without broken pates. I have much pleasure in pro- 
posing. ‘That the best thanks of this Meeting be tendered to Dr. 
BEDDOE, F.R.S., Mr. HALLETT, M.A., and Mr. Joun Taytor, for 
their valued services in promoting the formation of the Society.” 


The Rev. J. H. Buunt, F.S.A., Beverston Rectory—My Lord, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen,—At this late hour of the afternoon it will 
best suit your convenience for me to follow the example of the pre- 
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ceding speaker, and second the resolution placed in my hands with a 
very few words; but those few words I wish to make as emphatic as 
I can, for no words that I could use would be too strong to mark our 
sense of the extent to which we are indebted to the gentlemen whose 
names are before you for their zealous exertions. Any one who has had 
to do with the practical work of establishing a Society like this, will 
know what a very large amount of labour such a task involves, and 
not only labour but tact and organizing power, if the labour is to be 
made really useful. The labour has been cheerfully undertaken by 
Mr. HALLETT and our other friends, and followed up with a zeal and 
industry that all must know who have had the pleasure of being in 
correspondence with them. As forthe tact and organization—why the 
report that has been read and the goodly list of more than 400 
members speak for themselves. It must be very encouraging to them 
also to see such an excellent meeting gathered here to day. The 
atmosphere of Bristol is not particularly genial just at present to- 
wards Archeology; but in spite of the heavy showers that Bristol 
skies have poured down to damp our enthusiasm, we have had this 
handsome building nearly filled, and the attendance has been of such 
a character as to shew that the efforts made to obtain support have 
been appreciated by just the gentlemen and ladies whose support we 
want. We are fairly afloat now, my lord, and we have the prospect 
of along life before us. Bishop CLIFFORD has, indeed, told us that 
our organization is so complete that provision is even made for the 
dissolution of the Society, if ever the necessity for dissolving it should 
arrive. Well, every one should make his will; but I trust that many 
a long year may pass before that part of our laws and regulations is 
brought into operation. No doubt, great changes do happen in the 
world. Every now and then an empire tumbles to pieces, and the 
course of events may some day or other bring the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological Association to an end. Our prophets 
of evil venture even to talk of the day when we may lose India. 
That will not be in our time, nor in the time, I trust, of our sons and 
grandsons; but I suppose when we lose India, and have fought the 
battle of Dorking, we may begin to think of winding up this youngest 
of our Archeological Societies. But the forethought which has thus 
provided for the last event in our history is only another example of 
the thorough manner in which our practical organizers have done 
their work. We have got the right men in the right place, and the 
meeting has done the right thing in resolving to keep them there. 
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The reward of their work so far, my lord, is shewn in this long list 
of members, and in the most satisfactory meeting which we have had 
to day. I sincerely trust they will reap still further reward for their 
energetic labours in the growth of a very successful and prosperous 
and long-lived Association; and I am sure I speak the sense of the 
whole Meeting when I ask your lordship to convey our very hearty 
thanks to Dr. BEDDoE, Mr. HALLETT, and Mr. TAYLOR, in the terms 
of this resolution. 


The Resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


The Bishop said they had come to the end of the meeting, and 
might close with a sentiment from the Chairman—‘‘ Prosperity to 
our newly-founded Archeological Society.” (Hear, hear). 


Mr. H. C, HArForpD, Stapleton House, said they would consider it 
highly wrong to leave the meeting without giving their best thanks 
to the Lord BisHop of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL, for the very able way 
in which he had conducted the business of the day after Lord DuctE 
had been obliged to leave the chair. (Applause). 


Dr. BEDDOE—I beg to second the vote of thanks to the BIsHoP cf 
GLOUCESTER and Brisrou for supplying so kindly and ably the place 
of the Earl of DucIEin the chair. With his usual readiness for every 
kind of good work, the Bishop was one of the first to join us in our 
struggling days, and he then promised to assist us In any way when 
opportunity might occur, which promise you will agree with me he 
has admirably fulfilled to day. (Cheers). 


The Proposition was received with acclamation and the proceedings 
then terminated. 
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roceedings of the 
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The first Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Gloucester, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 23rd, 24th, and 25th days of 
August, 1876, under the Presidency of Sir W. V. Gutsz, Bart., 
upwards of 100 Members and Visitors being present. 


WEDNESDAY, 


On Wednesday, at 12 o’clock, his Worship the Mayor of Gloucester 
(A. G. JonES, Esq.) received the Members of the Society at the 
Shire Hall, and in a speech of congratulatory welcome, amid loud 
cheers, introduced the President to the chair. The President having 
taken the chair, called upon the Hon. Secretary (Mr. HALLert) 
to read the first Report of the Council. 

This was then read as follows :— 


1. As only a few months have elapsed since the establishment of 
the Society, the Council have not many particulars to state in this, 
their first Annual Report. Such facts, however, as they possess, they 
believe to be satisfactory. Since the Inaugural Meeting in April last, 
the Society, besides filling up losses, has received an increase—a net 
increase—that is to say, of over sixty subscribers, thus presenting at 
the present moment, a total number of 466 members. The balance- 
sheet is not less gratifying. Many subscriptions are still due, but 
the receipts, including composition fees of life members, already ; 
amount to 672]. 10s. 6d., and the balance in hand, after paying a 
heavy inauguration bill, is 572/. 14s. 9d. 


2. The resolutions of the Inaugural Meeting referred the revision 
of the rules and government to the Council. The rules which were 
framed very early in the Society’s history, had in many cases, by 
the very rapidity of its growth, become obsolete, and the scheme 
of government was incomplete. Without making any change of 
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principle, the Council have introduced such alterations as have 
appeared desirable. These alterations have been published, and 
circulated amongst the subscribers, and will shortly be submitted for 
their final judgment. 


3. The Council have also thought it necessary to define more fully 
the principle of locality, which occupies such an important position 
in the Society’s prospectus, rules, and government. The constitution 
itself is formed on the basis of a proportionate representation of 
localities, and this idea has been uniformly developed. Consistently 
with it, they have now provided for the organization of local 
branches for local archeological work, such local branches, however, 
being subordinate to the central Council, and the general Society. 


4, With regard to matters more purely scientific, at the proposal, 
and indeed under the preparation, of their President, they have 
adopted a scheme of archeeological enquiry containing questions on 
the chief points of antiquarian interest. This scheme it is proposed 
to circulate throughout the county, and thus assist one of the 
recognised aims of the Society, viz., the collection of materials for an 
improved County History. 


5. In relation to another aim of the Society, viz., the collection of 
antiquarian works and objects, they have much pleasure in referring 
to the presentation of some valuable woodcuts by R. LANG, Esq., of 
Henbury, and a work on Roman Antiquities by H. HARForD, Esq., 
of Stapleton. 


6. Since the Inauguration, the Council have held five meetings, 
two at Bristol, and three at Gloucester, and they desire to express at 
this time their acknowledgments to his Worship the Mayor of 
Gloucester, and to the Council of the Museum and Library of 
Bristol, for the courtesy they have uniformly shewn them, in providing 
them with very excellent rooms and accommodation. 


Mr. Monk, M.P., moved, ‘‘ That the Report of the Council be 
adopted, and that the Rules, as revised according to the third 
resolution of the Inaugural Meeting, be finally established.” He 
congratulated the Society on its efficient Council, and expressed a 
hope that it was now established on a firm and permanent basis. 
The interest taken in the Society was most encouraging, and it was 
satisfactory to hear that so large an accession had been made to the 
number of members of the Society. 
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Mr. 8. 8. Mariinea, M.P., seconded the resolution, and it was carried. 


Mr. Wait, M.P., moved, ‘‘That the scheme of the Society’s 
government, consisting of Patrons, Trustees, Officers, and Council, 
as revised according to the 4th resolution of the Inaugural Meeting, 
be now confirmed and continued;’’ and said no one knew better than 
he did the care which had been taken to found it on a good basis. 
The county of Gloucester would form an ample field for the Society’s 
operations for many years to come, and he heartily wished it God-speed. 


Mr. STANTON, M.P., seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


The PRESIDENT then delivered the Inaugural address, a full report 
of which is given below. 


The BisHop of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his admirable introductory address, and 
remarked on his tactical skill in pointing out the object of their 
labours. There ought to be a raison. détre for every one of us, and 
certainly for every society. Their President had pointed out how 
they might all aid in collecting materials for a County History, in 
which Gloucestershire was singularly defective, and he hoped that 
when the materials were collected, that the President would edit 
them. (Applause). 


Professor ROLLESTON, in seconding the motion, commended the 
suggestion of the President to start a local Archeological Museum 
and pointed out the benefits that would accrue from such an 
establishment. The greater part of his life had been spent in a 
Museum, and perhaps, with one or two exceptions, it was the best 
place to pass life in, for it afforded much happiness, did a great deal 
of good, and kept a man out of much mischief. He then referred to 
the very great mischief that was likely to follow from an overgrown 
centralization, in science, as well as in politics. It was of great 
importance that they should cherish their local institutions, and 
especially the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society. 
(Applause. ) ' 


- The resolution was carried with applause, and duly acknowledged 

by the PRESIDENT, who proposed a vote of thanks to the Mayor of 

GLOUCESTER for the use of the Shire Hall, and for his presence among 

them. The Mayor acknowledged the vote of thanks, and asked those 
C % 
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present to consider themselves as his guests, and to partake of the 
refreshments provided at the end of the room, prior to commencing — 
their examination of the Antiquities of Gloucester. 


At 2 p.m., under the guidance of Mr. JoHN BELLOWS, the 
members left the Shire Hall, and proceeded to trace the old Roman 
Wall of Gloucester. In passing near the Bishop’s Palace they were 
met by his lordship, who invited them in to see the ruins of the old 
Infirmary Chapel, belonging to the Monks, (some of the Aisle Pillars 
and Arches of which, overlook the Playground of the College School), 
and the Abbot’s Hall in the Palace. Mr. Monx, M.P., briefly 
described the changes made in the Palace at its re-erection, and 
called attention to the remains of its ancient Picture Gallery, and 
the Bishop then told a story which he admitted was based on a little 
history, and possibly, on a little imagination. It was to this 
effect :—In the days of William the Conqueror, there was an abbot 
named Serlo, who was a great friend of the King, and who, 
presumably, entertained his Majesty in the Hall, while he was on his 
visits to the City: Serlo was also on friendly terms with the second 
William, and on one occasion sent him a remarkable letter. The red 
King had been pocketing some money belonging to religious houses 
(which the Bishop humourously remarked was ‘‘a most horrible 
thing to do”), and one of the monks had a terrible dream—he 
dreamed that danger and evil were before the King, and that his end | 
was near. Serlo told the dream in a letter to the King, but he only 
made some disparaging allusions to the droning monk who had the 
dream, and taking three arrows from a quiver, handed them to 
Tyrrell with an off-hand ‘remark, that the sharpest would give the 
best shot. And strange to say, the Bishop added, one of those very 
arrows is said to have found its way to the heart of the red King, 
and the droning monk had dreamed right after all. 


The members then went across the Northgate Street, up St. Aldate 
Street and King Street, to Kastgate House, where avery interesting 
portion of the wall partly excavated for the occasion by Mr. BELLows, 
was inspected; thence along Constitution Walk, where they branched 
off from the Roman Wall, and inspected the Roman Pavement 
in the Bonded Vaults by the Grey Friars, also visiting the Grey 
Friars, the Crypt Church and Black Friars. They then followed 
the Roman Wall again through Commercial Road, Barbican Road, to 
the Westgate in front of the Shire Hall, and visited St. Nicholas’ 
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Church, St. Mary-de-Lode Church, and the ruins of St. Catherine’s 
Church, after which they proceeded to the Cathedral, and examined 
the building under the guidance of Mr. J. D. T. NIBLETT and Mr. 
F. W. WALLER. 


At 6 o’clock the opening Dinner of the Society took place at the 
Bell Hotel, with the President in the Chair, and at 8 p.m., there was 
a meeting at the Lecture Theatre of the School of Art, (the President 
in the Chair) when the following papers were read and discussed. 

“The Roman Wall of Gloucester,” by Mr. BELLOWS. 


‘‘The Anthropology of Gloucester,” by Dr. BEDDOE (read by the 
Secretary). 


‘‘ What is a Town,” by Mr. KERSLAKE. 


THE MUSEUM. 


A temporary museum of Archeological objects was arranged for 
exhibition in the Museum of the Science and Art Schools, and 
attracted a great amount of attention, especially that portion of it 
which contained the numerous fragments of Roman ware, c., 
discovered by Mr. BELLOWS near the site of the old Hast Gate. This 
collection included pieces of Roman Salopian ware, old English 
pottery, portions of mortaria and amphora, coarse Roman pottery 
from Durobrine, Roman Upchurch ware, numerous large fragments 
of Samian ware, including mortaria, hot water dishes, and ‘salina 
and acetabula,” or in plain English, salt cellars and pickle pots; pieces 
of lustred Samian ware of the second century, and several articles of 
Roman manufacture, including a key, bone pins, &c.; also portions 
of articles made of Roman glass; piece of an alabaster spout, stone 
roofing tiles, and two pieces of malachite, pieces of coloured wall 
plaster, pieces of tesseree and tiles, one of the latter bearing one of 
the Roman Government stamps; a Samian bowl nearly complete; 
a piece of red sandstone used for flues and hearths; end of a 
legionary sword; a cavalry tethering pin; horns of Bos longifrons ; 
deer, pig, and other bones; a mortarium made with upper lias sand 
bearing the potter’s mark, found at Kingsholm; Roman mortar, 


has 
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coins, &c. Mr. W. P. PRICE sent some Roman remains found at 
Tibberton, including fibule, and the leg of a bronze statuette, 
the remainder of which was found at Cirencester. Mr. PRICE also 
exhibited a 6lb. cannon shot, buttons and buckles found in 1868 at 
Barber’s-bridge, and a stirrup found in the bed of the Leadon. Mr. 
J. PiaGgor sent three ancient watches, a number of ecclesiastical seals 
and rings, two volumes of ancient MS., one containing illuminations 
and pictures; and also a triptych, a beautiful specimen of carved 
ivory. Mr. J. H. Cooks, of Berkeley, sent a crimson cloth, silver- 
laced waistcoat and wig of the time of George I1., a pair of lady’s 
high-heeled boots of the time of Queen Anne, and a buff coat and 
pair of horseman’s boots of the time of Cromwell. Mr. A. BootaH, 
among several other articles, sent some debris from the Severn mud, 
found 30 feet below the surface of the Ham in the original bed of the 
river, comprising remains of bones, shells, &c., and two pieces of 
oak ; some beautiful specimens of iron work from an old cottage at 
Gloucester lately taken down, including several beautiful hinges, 
latches and locks; three plaques of silver connected with the City of 
Gloucester, and some maps of old Gloucester. Mr. W. B. CLEGRAM 
sent several interesting Gloucester tokens. Mr. NIBLETT showed 
amongst other curious relics, a couple of banners, ‘‘One of which was 
borne in the battle of Worcester, 28th August, 1651, by one of the 
> also several Roman 
cinerary urns, found at the villa Vinaria, London-road, Gloucester, 


Yate family, on the Parliamentary side; ’ 


being on the line of the old Irmin-street, four Romano-British 
horseshoes found at Gloucester, Haresfield Hill, and on the banks of 
the Severn, some eight feet below the surface. Mr. BYARD sent some 
fine specimens of antique iron work found near Gloucester, including 
a pair of spurs with enormous points. Mr. W. P. PHILLIMORE 
exhibited some Roman coins found on the north-east slope of Uley 
Bury, some official and other MS., dated 1733, and a water-colour 
drawing showing an old house at Cam bearing a peculiar ‘‘ Merchants’ 
mark.” Among the other articles shown were a matchlock, found 
hidden away in the old manor house at Brookthorp, where a skirmish 
occurred between the Royalists and Parliamentarians, sent by Mr. W. 
C. Lucy; several old maps by Mr. SoLEY ; engravings of Gloucester 
and Bristol Crosses; copies of ancient inscriptions in the Chapel of 
Berkeley Castle, and a portion of the Book of Revelations translated 
nto Norman-French by Trevisa, in the fourteenth century, shown by 
Mr. J. H. Cooks; a christening robe of yellow silk and a lady’s hat, 
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belonging to the PRrossER family of Elmore, over 100 years old ; 
the Corporation sword of state and maces, and a large silver plate 
_ bearing the Somers arms; a copy of Magna Charta, and many other 
relics of the past. 


In the outer corridor was the tombstone of a Roman horseman, 
found near the London-road, in this city, about 1825, and presented 
to the Gloucester Museum by Miss PurRNELL. ‘Translated, the 
inscription runs thus :—‘‘ Rufus Sita, a horseman of the sixth cohort 
of Thracians, aged 40 years; served 22 years: his heirs in accordance 
with his will have caused this monument to be erected; he lies here.” 
There were also exhibited two of the city gates, which Charles IT. 
gave to the city of Worcester for its fidelity to the Royalist cause, and 
which some time ago turned up in a yard belonging to the Corporation, 
and were purchased by Mr. GEORGE BARRETT, who has presented 
them to the Museum. 


In the reception-room of the Bell Hotel were exhibited the three 
plans of the crypt of the Cathedral alluded to in Mr. F. W. WALLER’s 
lectures, and also a number of excellent sketches of Roman relics in 
Gloucester, the work of Mr. F. 8. WALLER. 


THURSDAY. 


On Thursday, at 10a.m., the Members left the Bell Hotel in brezks, 
under the charge of Mr. W. C. Lucy, for Deerhurst and Tewkesbury, 
passing by Norton and Coombe Hill. 


At Deerhurst they visited the Church, under the guidance of the 
Rev. G. BurTERWORTH, who read a paper on its structure and 
history. They then proceeded to Tewkesbury Park, the residence 
of Mr. SARGENT, where the Rev. W. SymMonns, of Pendock, read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Battle-field of Tewkesbury.” After a light refresh- 
ment, kindly provided by Mr. SARGENT, they walked over the site of 
the battle-field, under the guidance of the Rev. W. Symonps, and 
then proceeded to the town of Tewkesbury. Here the Mayor of 
Tewkesbury (Mr. HEELING), invited them to a sumptuous luncheon, 
in his grounds, near the Abbey, after which, under the guidance of 
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the Rev. J. H. Brunt, the Abbey was visited and examined. The 
building was in course of restoration, but the Rev. Canon Davtss, 
Mr. F. Moore, and Messrs. CoLLINs and CULLIS offered every facility 
for inspecting it, and the Rev. J. H. BLuNT gave an address explana- 
tory of its history and construction. The carriages returned to 
Gloucester in time for the Members to dine at the Bell Hotel at 7 p.m. 
At 8 p.m., there was an evening meeting at the Lecture Theatre of 
the Ahr col of Art, the President in the Chair, and the ees 
papers were read and discussed. 


‘‘The Archives of Gloucester,” by Mr. K. H. FRYER. 

‘¢On the Public opinion of Gloucester at the time of the threatened 
invasion in 1745,” by Dr Puiiuim™ore. ‘Short note about Merchant 
marks of Clothiers at Uley and Cam,” also by Dr PHILLIMORE. 

“The Crypt of Gloucester Cathedral,” by Mr F. 8. WALLER, read 
by Mr. F. W. WALLER. 

‘¢A Gloucestershire Menhir,” by Mr. G. F. PLAYNE, read by the 
President... 

‘¢ Annals of Churchdown in 12th century,” by Rev. Dr. SMYTHE, 
read by Rev. HucH Fow Ler. 

‘‘On the sums raised in the various parishes in Gloucestershire by 


the devotion of the people, for aid and defence against the Turks, 
A.D. 1544,” by Rev. E. A. FULLER. 


FRIDAY. 


At 10 a.m., a concluding meeting was held at the Shire Hall, and in 
congratulating the Members on the great success of the gathering, 
the President proposed the following votes of thanks. 


To the Mayor of Gloucester, 
To the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese, 
Ist. / To the County Authorities and Magistrates, and 
To the Trustees of the School of Art, for the facilities offered 
| to the Society for holding their Meeting in Gloucester. 
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[ To the Mayor of Tewkesbury, and to Mr. SarGEnt of 
ond. J , Lewkesbury, and to our other entertainers, for their cordial 
| welcome to the Society. 


f To the Rev. W.T. Symonps, the Rev. G. BurrerwortH and 
brd. { the Rev. J. H. BLUNT, for the valuable assistance rendered to 
| the Society in its excursions. 


(To the Local Executive Committee, including the Mayor of 
4th | Gloucester, Mr. Joun Bettows, Mr. Lucy, and Mr. NrisLerv, 
| for the admirable manner in which they carried out the 


| arrangements of the Meeting. 


sth {To Mr. F. W. WALLER, for his most energetic and valuable 
| services as acting Local Secretary. 
L g Ag 


eth. if To their Visitors including the names of Professor ROLLESTON, 
{and Rev. Prebendary ScarTH. 


These Resolutions were carried with applause, and duly ac- 


knowledged. 


The MAyor of GLOUCESTER then moved ‘‘a vote of thanks to the 
President for his efficient services, and the attention he had paid to 
the necessities of the Society, during its visit to Gloucester.’’ The 
motion was passed with hearty cheering. 


The PRESIDENT acknowledged with heartfelt gratitude, the hand- 
some manner in which the Mayor had proposed the resolution, and 
the cordial way in which it had been received. He had found himself 
surrounded by a most agreeable company of ladies and gentlemen, 
and such duties as he had, had been lightened by the assistance he 
had received from his Council and Officers. He would like to spend 
among them a longer time, but all things must have an end, and 
perhaps it was as well they should go away with a little appetite left, 
and look forward next year to enjoy themselves still further. (cheers). 
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At 11. 30, the Members left Gloucester by special train on the 
Midland Railway for Berkeley. On arrival there they proceeded to 
Berkeley Castle, which had been kindly thrown open for their 
inspection by Lord FITZHARDINGE, and examined it under the 
guidance of Mr. G. T. CLARK, of Dowlais, and Mr. J. H. CookE, of 
Berkeley. Mr. CLARK then gave a descriptive address in the Keep 
of the Castle. The Members afterwards visited the Church, of which 
Mr. Cooke gave a description, and then, to the number of upwards of 
100, lunched at the Berkeley Arms Hotel, when votes of thanks were 
passed to Lord FirzHarpince£, Mr. G. T. CLARK, and to Mr. CooKE. 


Subsequently Mr. Cooke read a paper on certain inscriptions found 
in the Castle, and the proceedings terminated. 


The President's Address. 


Lapies AnD GEnTLEMEN.—The present is not the first attempt 
which has been made to form an Archeological Society for this 
county. About 30 years ago such a society was set on foot, of 
which I had the honour to be chosen President. Our number 
was not great, but amongst us were several accomplished 
antiquaries, of whom I may name the late Sir THomas 
Puituirps, Rev. Samuet Lysons, Mr. Nisterr, Mr. Gomonpg, of 
Cheltenham, and Capt. Bett, of the same place; but we met with 
little support or encouragement, and after an existence of a few 
years, we dissolved by mutual consent, when the antiquarian 
element became absorbed in the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field 
Club, in whose printed ‘‘Transactions” will be found many 
valuable memoirs in connection with the antiquities of this county. 


The newly constituted society the first meeting of which we 
are here assembled to celebrate, had its origin at Bristol, after 
the visit to that city of the British Archeeological Association, 
in 1874, when a proposal was made to form an association for 
the investigation of the antiquities of our county on the model 
of those already established and doing such good work in the 
adjoining counties of Somerset and Wilts. A provisional 
committee was named, having at its head the Earl of Ducts, 
Lord Lieutenant of the County, which speedily drew together so 
large a number of adherents as to justify the calling a public 
meeting in connection therewith. The meeting took place in 
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April last, and was attended by a large and influential body of 
supporters. The Society was then duly constituted, laws were 
voted, a governing council appointed, and I was honoured by 
being called to the chair as your first President. 


This, our county of Gloucester, offers special attractions to 
enquirers in the field of Archeology. It has, from the earliest 
times of which we have any record, been a battle-field for 
contending races,—Briton, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman 
have in turn striven for the mastery over our. hills and valleys, 
and have left behind them those traces more or less enduring, 
which is the delight of the antiquary to follow up, and concerning 
which it is the special aim of associations such as ours to collect 
and register, while yet we may, those remaining facts and 
evidences, which, time and cultivation, and the hand of man, are 
year by year obliterating. 


It is only within the last 40 years or so, that archeeology—the 
scientific study of antiquities —has been pursued in a systematic 
manner by large bodies of enquirers associated for a common 
purpose. Before that time we had noble examples of individuals 
who devoted their lives and their means to that end, and have 
left behind them invaluable records of their labours—invaluable, 
because since they wrote, wholesale destruction has been going 
on amongst the objects which they loved; some of the sites 
described and figured have been entirely obliterated, while 
others, if not wholly destroyed, have been so mutilated that 
scarce a fragment of the original structure remains. It is to 
the labours of such men as StuxELEy, Duapatz, Lysons, and 
others, that we are indebted that so much of the past is preserved 
to aid the researches of those who have come after them. 


At the present day it is far otherwise. Increase of wealth 
and leisure have given a vast impetus to scientific inquiry, and 
numbers now combine all that means and mind ean effect, to 
place within the reach of all, by their publication, that knowledge 
which previously could only be attained after much laborious 
enquiry by the few, 
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What stores of literary wealth have been opened up by the 
two great London Archeological Societies, and by others such 
as our own, which are widely disseminated through the 
provinces? But of all the sources of historic knowledge which 
learning and liberality have combined to set free, there is none 
that can compare in value to the historian with the magnificent 
series of volumes published at the national cost by the Record 
Office. Of these I would especially direct attention to the 
splendid folio entitled, ‘‘Monumenta Historica Britannica, or 
Materials for the History of Britain,” which constitutes in 
itself a complete library of all that has been written concerning 
our Island from its first invasion by Julius Cesar to the period 
of the Norman Conquest. It is edited by Tuomas Dvurruss 
Harpy, the keeper of the records, to whose learning and research 
it does infinite credit. 


In respect of county histories, Gloucestershire is very deficient. 
Sir Ropert Arxyys is still on the whole the best authority. His 
first edition was published in 1712, in folio; Rupp, a printer 
of Cirencester, published andther folio about 1740. Fosproxe 
published 2 vols. in 4to., which though meagre, supply 
some deficiencies in the two former; and lastly, Archdeacon 
Rvupex published 2 vols. 8vo., in 1806. Briciann’s Collections 
in folio was never completed, though some parts of a continu- 
ation were printed by the late Sir THomas Puttuiprs. A new 
county history is greatly needed. 


In this wide class of antiquities (archaic writings) our county 
can boast of some eminent collectors and investigators of records, 
which documents form the soundest basis of local and national 
history: and in illuminations, in which are to be found the 


liveliest representations of dress, furniture, dc. 


Sir Marruew Haze of Alderley and Wotton-under-Edge, was 
a profound antiquary of this kind, as well as a great lawyer. 
It was in his place in Parliament, as one of the representatives 
of Gloucestershire at the time otf the commonwealth, that he 
opposed the proposal of certain fifth-monarchy men to destroy 
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all the records in the Tower of London (the record office of that 
day), in order to settle the nation on a new basis. His judicious 
speech on that occasion stopped the project and silenced the 
proposers. Sir Marruzew Haze gathered in the course of a few 
years, with great industry and at an expense calculated at 1,500/. 
(a very considerable sum in those days,) a large collection of 
MSS., among which were several relating to his native county. 
To shew the nature of his collections the following pieces may 
be cited: —‘‘ Transcripts of Domesday Book for Gloucestershire 
and Herefordshire.”’ ‘‘Charters and records in the Tower 
relating to Gloucestershire.” ‘‘ Proceedings as to the Forest of 
Dean and the Chase of Kingswood, near Bristol.’”’ ‘‘ Quo 
warranto and other trials of claims for local liberties.” ‘A 
History of the Marches of Wales,” &c. Hatz well knew the 
value of such documents. ‘‘ They are,’’ said he in his last will, 
‘Ca treasure worth having and keeping.’? He had the desire 
of a discoverer to keep together, ‘‘in remembrance of himself,”’ 
the objects which at so much pains and cost he had got together 
and saved from destruction, and he experienced the usual 
difficulty of selecting fit means and persons to ensure their due 
use and preservation. ‘‘ They deserved,’’ he said, “‘ to be bound, 
chained, and kept in archives, for they were not fit for every 
man’s view, nor was every man capable of making use of them.” 
His friend, the learned SELDEN, to whose will he was executor, 
had given his books and MSS., to the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Haze selected the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, of which 
he was a member, to be the testamentary trustees of his MSS., 
whereof he annexed a list to his will) The terms of the trust 
were that they should be preserved for the use of industrious, 
learned members of that Society, under restrictions against their 
being lent out, disposed of, printed or copied, with a relaxation 
in favour of any of his posterity who might be of the Inn, 
transcribing them one piece at a time. Our historian, FosBroxg, 
complains of the difficulty he found in getting access to this 
collection ; but it would appear from the report in the Public 
Records for the year 1800 that the governors of the society were 
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disposed to interpret the donor’s injunctions in consonance with 
the liberality and zeal which characterised him, rather than with 
the strict exclusive terms of his bequest. At all events, there 
these valuable papers are, and perhaps with proper introduction 
the governors might allow them, rich as they are in facts 
important to the history of the donor’s county, to be unrolled 
for the use of industrious and learned members of societies, 
other than their own, and such as ours claims to be, as being 
equally capable of making a good use of them. 


A parallel might be drawn between Sir Marruew Hats, and 
the late Sir Tuomas Puituipps, collectors of MSS. Separated 
in time by two centuries, but united we may say here in locality ; 
for though Sir Tuomas was born in a part of Worcestershire 
insulated by Gloucestershire, the bulk of his estates were in 
this county. At Cheltenham he spent the last decade of his 
active life, and there he brought and reposited his treasure at 
last. Some years ago Sir T'Homas Puruurprs bestowed time and 
pains in binding and arranging the earlier wills in the Probate 
Registry in this city, where the volumes may still be seen, a 
pattern worthy of all imitation, but which has met with none in 
the office in question, although ancient and curious papers le 
neglected all around, which deserve the like careful treatment. 


Sir Tomas Puruipps was a liberal communicator of knowledge. 
He was also in favour of diffusing by means of the press the 
contents of MSS., especially of such as were:scarce and important. 
When Lord Mextsourne’s Government discontinued the first 
Record Commission of which Sir THomas was a member, he, in 
a letter to Lord MELBOURNE, warmly remonstrated against the 
resolution. ‘‘When,”’ said he, ‘‘I reflect on the thousand ways 
in which unique historical records are liable to destruction in 
progress of time, I feel the deepest regret that a moment 
should escape in which something is not done to secure what is 
left to us from perishing for ever.” He meant ‘‘to secure” by 
printing, for that was Sir THomas’s plan in regard to his own 
collection. He printed copies of many pieces (over 100) and 
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sold the copies at prices intended to cover the cost, but generally 
falling short of it. Among these are several of local concern, 
such as ‘‘ Bigland’s Gloucestershire Collections,’ and the 
‘Gloucestershire and Bristol Subsidy Roll of 1327.” Both of 
these are still in course of continuation, for Sir Tuomas had not 
forgotten to commend to his successor the continuation of the 
designs which he had himself undertaken. These undertakings 
deserve public, and especially ‘‘ county’’ encouragement, as also 
does the reprinting of the Thirlestaine House MSS. Library, a 
work which is now in contemplation. 


Among other less extensive collectors may be named Dr. 
Parsons, chancellor of the diocese, 1677—1711 the precursor of 
Atxyns as a collector of county notes, and himself probably a 
disciple of Hatz. Archdeacon Furney, who, while aschoolmaster 
at Gloucester (1719—24), made notes and collected charters 
relating to the county and city. ‘These are now in the Bodleian 
Library. Joun Priv, who, in 1737 gathered matter, now lost, 
for the emendation of Sir Roperr Arxyns’s History, and preserved 
the registers of the Abbey of Cirencester, now at Thirlestaine 
House, and abridged that of Winchcomb, an abridgment of 
which has been lithographed at the cost of Sir Tomas Puinurps, 
Danret Lysons, the author of several works relating to Gloucester- 
shire, finely printed and illustrated, whose MSS. collections 
relating to the county have passed into the British Museum. 


We have the usual county and city rolls in their proper 
archives. Those of the county in the custody of the Clerk of 
the Peace, are numerous and highly important; they contain 
many deeds, enclosure acts, awards, maps, returns, &c. 
Unfortunately there is a want of means, and of accommodation 
for consulting these valuable documents. There is no printed 
catalogue, and searchers are confined to a narrow crib; but the 
charge for inspection is moderate, and there is daily attendance. 
The want of a good county repository for rolls, deeds, and 
papers, is a great public evil. Many valuable documents are 
lost altogether, and many others are transferred to distant 
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places and lost to the counties to which they belong, and ali for 
lack of a fit place wherein to deposit them. 


There should be printed catalogues of county records, such 
as Oxfordshire has provided in reference to inclosure awards. 


The city of Gloucester has some curious ancient charters and 
deeds, which through the kindness of the Mayor and Corporation, 
the members of our society will have an opportunity of inspecting, 
and will doubtless feel an interest in examining. Mr. Jonn Jonzs, 
late of the city of Gloucester, made careful abstracts of the most 
important of these in two volumes 4to., which were purchased by 
the late Sir THomas Puinurers, and are now in the Thirlestaine 
House Library. 


We have already glanced at the Gloucester Ecclesiastical 
Registry in respect of wills. Many other documents are there, 
which were placed there for reference and security, and there 
they lie, unused and forgotten, for heavy fees and lack of 
indexes discourage research. The earlier wills of the county 
are in the Episcopal Registry at Worcester. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Prior to the arrival of the Romans, the earliest races which 
have had a footing in our county have left behind them traces 
of their occupation in tumuli, gravemounds, and earthworks, 
scattered abundantly over the Cotteswold Hills. The earliest 
form of burial appears to have been that of a body doubled up 
under a mound of earth; the next a round tumulus, with a 
cist in the centre; and lastly the long heart-shaped barrow 
constructed with dry walling, and containing chambers variously 
arranged. Of the first and rudest kind, examples have been 
recorded as occurring at Cowley, in this county, and at the 
entrance of Lord BarHurst’s Park, near Cirencester. In this 
class of sepulture there is no trace of cremation. ‘The next race 
appears to have been a long-headed race, standing six feet high 
and upwards, with skulls unusually large and thick ; these like- 
wise were usually buried in a sitting posture in a cist formed by 
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flat stones and dry walling. Such a tumulus was found in a 
field near Brockhampton. Outside the grave were two heaps 
of charcoal, with burnt bones and teeth of Boars. Another 
tumulus of the same description was opened at Foxcote. It was 
that of a female, and showed no trace of cremation in the grave. 
Messrs. GomonDE and Bett opened a tumulus of a like kind in 
Dry Heath field, near Leckhampton, which contained a central 
cist with many skeletons of the same race, and exhibited marks 
of cremation on the outside. Some of the bones and flints from 
these sepultures are preserved in the Museum of the College of 
Cheltenham. The long heart-shaped barrows are the most 
common. That at Uley Bury is large and in good preservation, 
A barrow of this kind was opened at Nymphsfield by the 
Cotteswold Club, in which were found some curious small cists 
containing burnt bones of youths and children; but the bones 
found in the chambers presented no appearance of cremation. 
Tumuli abound on the hills around Stroud. At Rodmarton a 
very perfect example was opened a few years since by the 
Rey. S. Lysons, one of the chambers of which was found to be 
filled with human bones; there were no marks of cremation. 
But perhaps the most remarkable of the long barrows of the 
Cotteswolds, is that of Belas Knap, near Winchcomb. The skulls 
removed from this barrow are in the Museum of the Cheltenham 
College. A paper descriptive of this tumulus was contributed 
to the Society of Antiquaries by its discoverer, Mr. L. 
WInTERBOTHAM, Of Cheltenham. | 


A valuable paper on the early occupation of the Cotteswold 
Hills was contributed to the published transactions of the Cottes- 
wold Naturalist’s Field Club by Mr. G. F. Puaynz in 1870. His 
notes especially refer to the district embracing Minchinhampton 
and Rodborough Commons, with a radius of about five miles from 
Avening as a centre. Within that limited area Mr. Praynz 
enumerates 19 tumuli which have been opened within his 
knowledge. Dr. THurNnaM, in a paper read before the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1869, gives a list of 13 long-chambered 
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barrows opened in Gloucestershire, to which Mr. Puayne adds 


nine additional, making altogether 22 in number. 


The Roman or Romano-British Barrows do not appear to be 
numerous inour county. The Hyde Tumulus described by Mr. 
PLAYNE is considered by him to be a Roman or Romano-British 
structure. To these primitive races belong the rudely-worked 
flints which are found scattered so plentifully over the surface 
of the Cotteswold Hills, where alone the evidences of early 
occupation are to be found, showing plainly that the elevated 
plateaus were habitable and inhabited at a time when the 
valleys, filled with woods and morasses, were not fitted for the 
habitation of man. I would indicate as a work well worthy the 
attention of our society, to collect and arrange in a single volume 
all the scattered evidences of these early races in Gloucestershire, 
illustrated, where possible, with exact representations of the 
sepultures and careful measurements of the crania. In this 
way only will it be possible to institute such comparisons as 
may enable us to obtain some insight into the race-history of 
those early tribes which once hunted over the Cotteswold Hills. 


We have no reliable evidence of our immediate British 
ancestors before the time of the Romans, at which period it is 
evident they were not in that condition of utter barbarism which 
is commonly supposed. The popular notion that our ancestors 
wore nothing but a coat of paint will not bear much*examination. 
That the country was pretty thickly peopled is clear from Czesar’s 
account of it; and from the number of chariots brought against 
him, there must have been a good supply of horses. Iron- 
mining was known ; and this implies the use of implements for 
a variety of purposes, both in agriculture and in warfare. 


The names of the tribes then inhabiting Gloucestershire have 
been variously spelt ‘ Dobuni’ and ‘Boduni,’ involving a 
difference of meaning of no little importance, 


Protemy, the first writer who mentions the tribe, was an 
Alexandrian Greek, who wrote,—not from actual knowledge of 
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Britain, but from hearsay. This is distinctly proved by his 
confusing ‘‘ Isca Dumnoniorum”’ (Exeter) with ‘‘ Isca Silurum ;” 
for he gives a list of towns of the ‘‘ Dumnonii,”’ the ‘‘ westernmost 
people,”’ in which he includes ‘‘Isca Second Augustan Legion,” 
which we know to a certainty was Caerleon in Monmouthshire. 
Valuable then as his geography is, it is easily supposable that a 
' writer who could confuse two ‘‘ Iscas”’ might transpose the B 


and D in *‘ Boduni.”’ 


On the other hand Dron Cassius who wrote some years later, 
though he wrote in Greek, was the son of a Roman Senator, 
and was himself governor of a province. It is unlikely then 
that such a man having means of official information at his 
command, should be wrong in the name of one of the tribes 
whose conquest he describes, especially as its conquest was almost 
the first made under Plautius in his campaign. Dion then calls 
the people of the Cotteswold district Boduni—(Ton Bodounon). 
Now as respects the derivation of this word—I may add that I 
am indebted to My. Jonny Brtiows for this—if we take the 
ordnance map of West Cornwall it will be seen on a careful 
examination, that the district between Mount’s Bay and the © 
Land’s End, is full of places beginning with “ Bo” or ‘‘ Bos” 
while east of this point few instances of it occur, the generality of 
places having names commencing with the Cornish ‘‘ 7’re.” Both 
of these prefixes mean ‘‘ to dwell’’; but the radical idea in ‘‘ Bo,” 
is ‘‘to be,” or ‘‘exist’’-; while that of ‘‘ Tre,” is ‘‘ to stop.” 
The constant occurrence of ‘‘ Bo’’ on the western line severing 
Mount’s Bay from the rest of the county and its comparative 
infrequency on the eastern side, points to a period when the 
tribe of Celts who used the word ‘‘ Bo” for dwelling, was 
driven westwards by another, and still a Celtic tribe which used 
“Tye”? and not Bo in the same sense. Now the name Bo-duni— 
‘Bo’ to dwell, ‘Dun’ a hill, means hillsmen,—the very word, used 
to this hour by Cotteswold farmers to distinguish ‘‘ Cotteswold 
men’? from ‘‘ Vales-men,’’ whereas ‘‘Dobuni” derived as is 
supposed from the British word ‘“‘ Dwfn” signifying a valley, is 
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not only opposite in meaning to Boduni, but it is likewise 
entirely out of harmony with facts as shown by the undoubted 


evidence of early occupation with which the Cotteswold hills 
abound. 


A volume might be written on the Romans in Gloucestershire, 
It must suffice at present to glance at some of the more prominent 
features connected with their occupation. Glevwm (Gloucester), 
and Corinium (Cirencester), called likewise ‘ Durocornovium,’ 
were the chief military centres of the Romans in this county, of 
which Corinium was the principal, three of the great roads meeting 
at that point, whereas only one, the Ermin-street, connected 
Glevum with Corinium. In connection with these were numerous 
vicinal ways communicating with a strong chain of camps and 
posts, which, established on prominent points of the Cotteswolds 
to the number of 84, (as lately enumerated and described by 
Mr. G. F. Piayne in the transactions of the Cotteswold Field 
Club,) served to keep in subjection, not merely the dwellers on 
the hither side of the Severn, but by a system of posts and 
signals to overawe the restless tribes on the other side of the 
river. Remains of the country residences of this luxurious 
people have been found in many localities throughout the 
county, of which the most extensive and best preserved were 
found at Whitcomb, at Woodchester (described by Lysons), at 
Cirencester, and one of the best preserved of all was discovered 
a few years since on the property of Lord Expon, near Chedworth, 
on the line of the Foss-way. Records of these monuments are to 
be found scattered through the pages of the ‘ Archeeologia,’ the 
Transactions of the Archeological Institute and Association, 
and in those of the Cotteswold Field Club; in the fine volumes of 
Lysons, and in a beautiful volume on Corinium, published some 
years ago by Professor Buckman and Mr. C. NEwManrcu. 


Passing to later times the old monkish historians and the 
‘Saxon Chronicle’ give us a confused history of invasion and 
retreat, battle and bloodshed, which seems to have lasted with 


longer or shorter intervals of rest down to the time when 
D2 . 
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William the Norman came in and crushed all under the iron 
heel of his great feudatories, whose castles and strongholds soon 
covered the land. Relics of this Norman period are to be found 
everywhere throughout the county, especially in ecclesiastical 
buildings; and it is not a little noteworthy as indicative of the 
populous condition of the Cotteswolds in the 11th Century that 
there is scarcely a church in the most sequestered village of that 
district that does not exhibit some traces, sometimes very 
considerable, of Norman work in its construction. 


The Anglo Saxon Chronicle tells how the famous record of 
Domesday Book had its origin at a council held by the King at 
Gloucester, A.D. 1085. 


“Then at mid-winter the King was at Gloucester with his 
‘witan’, and there held his court five days; and afterwards the 
Archbishop and clergy had a synod of three days. There was 
Maurice chosen bishop of London, and William to Norfolk, and 
Robert to Cheshire. They were all the King’s elerks. After 
this the King had a great council and very deep speech with 
his ‘witan’ about this land, how it was peopled, or by what 
men; then sent he his men all over England, into every shire, 
and caused to be ascertained how many hundred hides were 
in the shire, or what land the King himself had, or what dues 
he ought to have in twelve months from the shire. Also he 
caused to be written how much land his archbishops had, and 
his suffragan bishops, and his abbots, and his earls; and though 
I may relate somewhat prolixly—what or how much each man 
had who was a holder of land in England, in land or in cattle, 
and how much money he might be worth, so very narrowly he 
caused it to be traced out that there was not one single hide, 
nor one yard of land, nor even—it is shame to tell, though it 
seemed to him no shame to do—-An ox, nor a cow, nor a swine 
was left that was not set down in his writ. And all the writings 


were brought to him afterwards.”’ 


In the foregoing remarks it has not been my purpose to give 
a sketch, however slight, of the history and literature of the 
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county, but to point out the directions which our efforts may 
most usefully take in order to secure and perpetuate those 
memorials which without active care and research may speedily 
elude our grasp altogether. It is in the power of every man of 
education in his own way and amid his own surroundings to aid 
in lifting the veil of obscurity from the past, and to gather such 
new facts as may serve to elucidate history and to preserve from 
perishing those ancient customs, traditions, and forms of speech 
which yet linger amongst us. And here let me add a word 
upon a purpose not the least useful which a society as ours 
may subserve; and that is in respect of its office and power of 
protecting and conserving those ancient monuments which still 
remain to us. JI have always seen reason to regret that the 
sensitiveness of landed proprietors in whose guardianship these 
invaluable relics lie, availed to throw out the moderate and well- 
considered measure introduced by Sir Jonn Luszock into the 
legislature for the protection of such monuments. May we not 
hope that even in this direction, societies such as ours may help to 
prepare the territorial mind to accept at no distant date a measure 
so much needed, and one which will prove welcome to all who 
value historical relics at once so precious and so perishable. 


A word more and I have done. An important aim which we 
should keep in view should be the formation of an archeological 
museum for the county, one in which every object of antiquarian 
importance discovered in the county should find its proper place. 
A collector gets together during his lifetime a number of objects, 
be they great or small, to every one of which a history attaches, 
which in its proper place may aid in elucidating some obscure 
point in the early history of our race. He dies, and his 
collection is dispersed. A craniologist becomes the possessor of 
certain skulls, found, we may suppose, in a barrow in associations 
with pottery or flint weapons which fall into the hands of other 
and distinct possessors, by which means the sequence is entirely 
lost, and with it all the instruction and information which the 
objects themselves might have yielded before their dispersion. 
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It is thus that the treasures of our grave-mounds have been 
scattered and have gone to swell collections not only in our own 
great cities but in foreign countries and even in far distant 
America. A good central museum well cared for would be the 
natural repository for all such collections, while every new 
discovery would find there its proper home and resting place. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have now done. I desire to 
acknowledge my indebtedness for much of the information I 
have been able to lay before you, to our associates, Mr. JoHN 
Bettows and Mr. Samvet GaxEx; and in conclusion I beg to add 
my hearty good wishes for the future success and prosperity of 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society. 


Or 
Or 


THE FOLLOWING NOTE 
ON THE PRAHISTORIC INTERMENTS OF THE 
COTTESWOLD DISTRICT 
HAS BEEN FURNISHED TO ME BY 


Dr. ROLLESTON, OF OXFORD. 


The principal Prehistoric Interments of the Cotteswold Hills 
are of two very distinct types, and I believe of two very distinct 
periods. One class of these barrows is two or even three times 
as long as broad; and these ‘‘ Long Barrows”’ we suppose, and 
justly, to be older than the other class, the so-called ‘‘ Round 
Barrows,”’ because in them we do not find any traces, as we do 
in the others, of the use of metals. The men of the ‘‘ Long 
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Barrow” period used stone and bone implements, they were 
short in stature usually, but always long as regards skull-length 
when compared with skull-breadth ; a state of things which, as 
the matter has been more and more closely looked into, has 
been found to prevail in the Neolithic age from the Dniester to 
the Ebro. The men of the ‘‘ Long Barrows’’ examined in 
Gloucestershire by myself and others did not, so far as I know 
and recollect, usually practise cremation; though “Long Barrow” 
men did so elsewhere in these islands. I ascribe this peculiarity 
to the fact (if fact it be) of their having been peaceably settled 
here; a view which I owe to old Herman, the classical 
commentator, who held that cremation was practised only or 
mostly out of necessity, such as wars or pestilence produces. 
In favour of the suggestion that these ‘‘ Long Barrow”’ people 
enjoyed the blessings of peace, I would adduce the certain fact 
of the paucity of any axes or hatchets amongst the multitudes 
of flint arrow-heads in Gloucestershire collections of flint 
weapons. 
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The ‘‘ Long Barrows”’ of the Cotteswolds resemble the Long 
Cairns of Caithnessin having one of their ends produced into 
two ‘‘horns.” This community in an unexplained peculiarity 
with barrows so far off even now, and so much farther off then, 
in the absence of roads and railroads, is obviously a point of 
cardinal importance, both as regards the antiquity and the 
community of origin, of the populations concerned. The ‘‘ Round 
Barrows’”’ we suppose to be later in date because we find metal 
implements in them. They contain sometimes burnt bodies 
contained in urns, sometimes burnt bodies not so contained, 
sometimes unburnt bodies, with or without drinking-cups and 
food vessels. These last are always found to have been laid 
in the contracted position, 2.¢., with the knees, and usually the 
hands, up at or near the face; and in this particular the buried 
bodies of the ‘‘ Long Barrows” resemble them, and with them 
ditfer from later races, except in the cases where they appear 
to have sat up in a chambered grave in the sitting position. 


The skeletons from the ‘‘ Round Barrows” show that their 
owners were of a more powerful and a taller race than the men 
of the ‘‘Long Barrow”’ period ; and they differ from them as strong 
men do differ from weak ones in most races except the Teutonic, 
in being Brachycephalic, 7.e, in having subquadrate and not 
boat-shaped skulls. 


Both classes of tumuli resemble each other in one very 
important point ;—both are very large relatively to the number 
of bodies in them. This fact shows us that in them we have to 
deal with the burial places of the Kings and Chiefs. ‘‘ Where 
are the people?” as Alexander of Russia asked when the 
Emperors came to England in 1814. I have sometimes thought 
that a body found accidentally, and as the finders phrase it ‘“humpy 
crumpy,” or as we phrase it ‘‘in the contracted position,’ andin a 
shallow grave, may have belonged to one of the larger class of 
the community. Canon GreENwEtt has observed and (see Mr. G. 
I’. Puayne’s paper on the Early Occupation of the Cotteswold 
Hills by man ; Trans. Cotteswold Field Club, Vol. v.) recorded 
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the existence of groups of smaller mounds, sometimes 50 or 60 
in number, in the neighbourhood of the longer ones, which he 
thinks may have been ‘‘miserce plebi commune sepulchrum.”’ These 
small mounds, it is true, have never been found to contain 
skeletons, but their small size will account for this, as it would 
give free access to rain and carbonic acid, to say nothing of 
rodents and carnivores, and the larvee of insects, all of which 
animals learn, and act upon the learning, the value of phosphate 


of calcium. 


The absence of the class which Mr. Grandcourt, in Daniel 
Deronda, speaks of as ‘‘ brutes,”’ is not hard to account for; he 
would not have troubled himself to speculate about the cause 
of it, and we need not labour at a proof that the earth was likely 
to lie light upon them indeed, as Mr. Marrnew Arwnoxp describes 
it as lying upon Arminius in his ‘‘ Friendship’s Garland.’” We 
may—indeed we must—judge of the past by what we can see 
and verify in the present. ‘The modern lines quoted by Lord 
PALMERSTON in the House of Commons 


‘¢ Rattle his bones over the stones 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns,” 


enable us to understand the paucity of skeletons in the often 
huge tumuli of Prehistoric times, and to feel the force of 
Juvenal’s line, 


“« Obhitum vulgs perit omne cadaver.” 


Oxford, August 28th, 1876. 


Sept. 27th, 1876. 

Since writing as above, I have learnt, under the teaching 
of G. F. Prayne Esq., to recognize in the Pit-dwellings on 
Minchinhampton Common and Selsley Hill, described by him, 
Proceedings Cotteswold Field Club, Vol. 5, pp. 286-288—fasiculus 
for 1874-1875, pp. 213-214, the dwellings used by the Preehistoric 
men during life. If we put ourselves, in imagination, into the 
condition of these savages, much as some of our countrymen 
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have of late been putting themselves in feeling into rapport with 
worse savages than they, we may see them occupying the open 
hill tops whilst the valleys are densely covered with woods. 
Huts, such as Rapin saw in Ireland, raised over Mr. PLAYNE’s 
pits would be scattered sparsely over the open plateaus; round 
them would be seen a few long-nosed long-legged black swine 
feeding, with, here and there, a goat tethered : at points distant 
from any of the huts a few deer, either elaphus, dama, or capreolus, 
would be seen, at the right season, gliding along the rim of the 
forest, which sheltered them and gave mast to the pigs aforesaid, 
but defied the stone weapons of their owners. In the huts the 
male savages would be found lying idle, whilst the females 
would be cooking or cowering round a fire outside them, 
forming as a whole a group more instructive than pleasant to 


contemplate. 


THE. ARCHIVES OF THE CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 
BY 
KEDGWIN HOSKINS FRYER, 


Town CLERK. 


The documents of historical interest in the Archives of the 
Corporation of Gloucester consist chiefly of charters of incorpor- 
ation, the earliest of which is of the date of Henry II., who 
extended to the smaller towns those charters of privileges which 
had in former times been confined to London and a few of the 
larger cities. By this charter the King grants to the burgesses 
of Gloucester ‘‘the same customs and liberties throughout his 
whole land for toll and other things as the cities of London and 
Winchester enjoyed in the time of Henry I., and strictly enjoins 
that no person shall give them molestation.”’ Then follow the 
charters of King John and Henry IIL, the latter of whom it will 
be remembered, was crowned at Gloucester. Then we come to the 
charter of Edward III., which appears to have been granted 
during his Majesty’s presence in this city, and which confirms 
all former charters and grants (as it is expressed) ‘‘out of respect 
to his father’s being buried in the Abbey Church of the town of 
Gloucester to the inhabitants, the liberty of using all the old 
customs granted them by his ancestors but then out of use, and 
also that they shall be free of tollage, pontage, &c., and all 
other customs throughout all England and within his dominions.”’ 
_ The circumstance of the burial of Edward II., in our Cathedral 
in connection with his cruel death at Berkeley Castle led, we 
are told, to such a conflux of persons on visits of devotion to his 
tomb, that the town was scarce sufficient to contain them, and 
their offerings were so great that out of the oblations in six years 
the cross aisle of the Abbey Church was built, and enough, it is 
added, might have been obtained to have rebuilt the whole 
church. Next in order of date of the charters which have been 
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preserved are those of Richard IT., Henry IV., Henry V., 
Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard ITI., Henry VIL, Henry VIL, 
Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., and Charles II., the latter being 
the last charter which has been granted. On referring to these 
charters it will be observed that up to the time of Henry VI., the 
charters are directed ‘‘to all archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
barons, viscounts, and others,’’ thus indicating by the order in 
which the several degrees of rank are mentioned the supremacy 
of the Church over the laity, whilst after that period, when the 
Crown had come into collision with the Church, the charters are 
directed generally ‘‘to all to whom these presents shall come’’. 


Among the miscellaneous papers in the possession of the 
Corporation is an award of the Black Prince (son of Edward 
III.) of the date of 1355, for settling a dispute between the 
Abbot and Convent of St. Peter’s, Gloucester (now the Cathedral), 
and the Warden and Convent of Friars Minor or Grey Friars, 
as to their relative rights to a source of water supply, the 
warlike Prince giving as a reason for his interference that it was 
not good that discord should exist ‘‘ inter religiosos viros.’?’ We 
find also the Charter of Foundation by Henry VIII, of the 
Bishoprick of Gloucester, by which also the town of Gloucester 
received the dignity of being converted into a city. This 
document is very elaborately illuminated with an initial picture, 
which represents the King in the act of delivering into the 
hands of the first Bishop the Deed of Foundation, whilst the 
ecclesiastics, with their shaven crowns, are surrounding his 
footstool. This document, it is presumed, passed with the 
Cathedral and its possessions into the hands of the Corporation 
during the Commonwealth under an Act of Parliament then 
passed for vesting the Cathedral in the Mayor and Burgesses of 
Gloucester, who appear, from entries in their books of receipts 
and payments connected with the establishment, to have held 
possession for some years, probably till the Restoration. The 
exemplification of this act contains in its illuminated border a 
representation of the Protector, which will be viewed with 
interest. 
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There is also a manuscript book of the date of 29th Elizabeth 
having reference to the then threatened invasion of the Spanish 
Armada, who, according to Campen, had it in their instructions 
to destroy the oak timber of the Royal Forest of Dean, on the 
banks of the River Severn, such timber affording an important 
material for shipbuilding. In this book is entered a certificate 
to the Lord Cuanpos, Lord Lieutenant of the city and county, of 
the names of all the able men meet for her Majesty’s service in 
the war, and all horses fit for service; and from this book it 
appears that in order to guard against a sudden attack —which 
the proximity of the Bristol Channel rendered not impracticable— 
a beacon was set up on Robin Hood’s Hill (as it is spelled in 
the old MS.) overlooking this city, to be in communication with 
the beacon on Cleeve Hill, near Cheltenham, and the beacon at 
Tewkesbury. A little house, it is said, was set up for the two 
watchmen of the beacon, who were to be two of the ablest men 
of every parish in the liberty, and to serve for one day and one 
night. These watchmen were to appoint two other persons 
under them, who were to run in case of necessity from parish to 
parish to give warning allover the hundred. They were to have 
a horse in readiness, and one of them, in the event of either of 
the beacons at Cleeve Hill or Tewkesbury being lighted, was to 
endeavour to find out the occasion, and with all possible speed 
proceed on horseback to the Mayor and take his direction, and not 
suffer the beacon on Robin Hood’s Hill to be fired unless by his 
order. This beacon appears to have been watched day and night 
from the 2nd July, 1588, until the departure of the Spanish fleet. 
Similar beacons were established along the whole line of the 
West of England. We also learn that in May, 1588, the Lords 
of the Council required Tewkesbury and Gloucester to bear 
the expense of sending one ship to serve under the Lord High 
Admiral against the Spanish invasion, and accordingly that for 
this purpose the Bark Sutton was fitted out at a cost of 4407. 


Connected with this reign, in the Corporation books occur 
entries of payments incidental to the entertainment in this city 
of Queen Elizabeth, who paid a visit to this city when sojourning 
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on one of her royal progresses at Sudeley Castle, near Cheltenham, 
then the seat of Lord Cuanpos. There are two items indicative 
of the amusements of that period, and in which occur also the 
names of the two rivals to the Queen’s favour; the one refers to 
a payment to my Lord of LetcesrEr’s players (whether or not any 
of SHAKESPEAR’s productions were represented on this occasion 
must be left to conjecture), and the other is a payment to my 
Lord of SussEex’s bear-ward ‘‘for the dancing of his bears before 
Mr. Mayor.” 


In another manuscript book dre copies of orders from the 
Privy Council as to raising trained bands, and the proceedings 
thereon, from about 1626 to 1638, and a copy of a warrant 
under the Royal signet requiring the Harl of NorrHampron, 
then Lord Lieutenant of the city and county of Gloucester, to 
raise 1000 men, and appointing York as the place of rendezvous. 
There is a commission of 17th Charles I. for the administration 


of the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to suspected persons. 


And we have another commission under the great Seal of 
11th October, 2nd Charles I., for raising money by way of loan 
(no doubt of a compulsory nature) for the use of the Crown, 
which recites the neglect of the Parliament to afford the necessary 
supplies to carry on the war with Spain commenced in the 
preceeding reign, and that the King had therefore, with the 
advice of his Privy Council, thought fit of his own authority to 
adopt this course to provide for the expense of carrying on the 
war and the protection of this Kingdom, therein stated to be 
menaced. 

The raising of money by commissions of this kind without 
the consent of Parliament led, with other circumstances, to that 
disruption between King and Parliament which caused the over- 
throw of Monarchical power and the establishment of the 
Commonwealth. The important part played by this city in 
these stirring times is well known, but it may not be out of 
place to give a few particulars. On the 10th August, 1643, 
Charles the first appeared before the city, with the Royal forces, 
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about 6000 horse and foot being placed in Tredworth Field, at 
the foot of Robin Hood’s Hill about a quarter of a mile of the 
town, and about 2000 horse more being in Walham, ‘ within 
cannon shot at random of our workes.’”’ About two o’clock in 
the afternoon two heralds bearing a summons from his Majesty 
appeared at one of the city gates, requiring the surrender 
of the city, offering pardon upon submission, and requiring an. 
answer within two hours. A consultation then took place 
amongst the citizens and soldiers, and a formal answer was 
drawn up to the demand of surrender. The persons selected to 
be its bearers were, for the citizens, Topras JoRDAN, a book- 
seller and member of the Corporation, and for the military 
Sergeant-Major Pupsry, men (it is said) who would stand unawed 
in the presence of the Sovereign. The heralds conducted them 
‘to the presence of the King surrounded by his troops and 
attended by Prince Charles, the Duke of Yorx, Prince RuPERrT 
(the commander of his Horse), the Earl of Forts (General of his 
Foot), and the nobles and distinguished officers of his train. The 
contrast exhibited in the appearance and demeanour of these 
messengers, as they are somewhat sarcastically described by 
Lord CLARENDON, is characteristic of the party and the times, viz., 
‘‘ Within less than the time prescribed, together with the 
trumpeter returned two citizens from the town, with lean, pale, 
sharp, and bad vizages, indeed faces so strange and unusual, 
and in such a garb and posture, that at once made the most 
severe countenances merry, and the most cheerful heart sad ; 
for it was impossible such ambassadors would bring less than a 


defiance.”’ * 


The answer which they presented was in these words— ‘‘ We 
the inhabitants, magistrates, officers, and soldiers within the 
garrison of Gloucester, unto his Majestie’s gracious message 
return this humble answer. That we doe keepe this city according 


* The scene here described has been well represented in a Picture, some time 
since sahibited at the Royal Academy, and lately presented to the City by Mr. 
Powell, Q.C. This Picture is now in the Tolsey. 
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to our oathes and allegiance to and for the use of his Majesty and 
his Royal posterity, and doe accordingly conceive ourselves wholy 
bound to obey the commands of his Majesty, signified by both 
Houses of Parliament, and are resolved by God’s help to keepe 
this City accordingly.’”? The ambassadors returned ‘‘and the 
siege began by the advance of the Royal forces into the suburbs, 
chiefly on the east part into Barton-street. From a record kept 
of each day’s events (or diurnal as it is called) we learn that the 
women wrought hard in fetching turfe for reparing the Workes,”’ 
and so straightened were the besieged for men that for want of 
sufficient men for guarding the city itself (the number not being 
above 1400 at most), the out-posts were forced to be abandoned 
The diurnal is quaint and pithy in its language, and, although 
undesignedly, is not without humour, as the following extracts 
will show :— 


‘Thursday, August 17. The enemy shot divers yvrenadoes 
out of their battery in Gawdy Green (now Brunswick square), 
into the towne, whereof about 4 fell upon some houses and 
brake into them, but (by God’s providence) did no harme and 
one fell into the street near the Southgate, but a woman coming 
by with a payle of water, threw the water thereon, and 
extinguished the phuse thereof, so that it did not break, but 
was taken up whole. It weighed 60lb.—Saturday, August 19. 
The enemy began a most furious battery upon both sides of the 
corner of the City Wall next Rignall stile, making above 150 
great shot thereupon, wherewith they shrewdly battered the 
wall, but our earth works stood firm; by all this shot there was 
only a man and a maid hurt, and a cannon ball, its force being 
almost spent, running along the ground, struck down a pigge, 
which our soldiers ate and afterwards well jeered the enemy 
therewith. This day and the night following the enemy shot 
divers grenadoes into the town, whereof one fell in at the top of 
Mr. Hathway’s house into his chamber over his kitchen, and 
thence obliquely descending took that with it, and brake in his 
Court. One piece fell in the kitchen chimney, where three 
women were sitting by the fire, but by God’s blessing hurt none 
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of them. The rest did no other hurt than to houses and that 
not much either.—Thursday, August 24th. The enemy made 
divers shots this day with two pieces of ordnance they had 
newly planted at Lanthony, but did little hurt and killed none. 
One Bullet of about 201b weight came through a chamber of 
the Inn called the Crown, carried a bolster before it into the 
window and there slept upon it.—Friday, August 25th. In the 
evening and night following the enemy shot from their battery 
at Lanthony above 20 fiery melting hot bullets, some 18lb. 
others 22lbs. weight. In the night we perceived them flying 
through the air like a star shooting; most of them fell into 
houses and stables where hay was, but by God’s providence did 
no hurt at all. One came through three houses and fell into a 
chamber of Mr. Commelin’s the Apothecary, and being perceived, 
many pails of water were cast upon it to quench the same, but 


that little availing 


o, it was cast into a cowl of water, where after 


a good space it cooled.—Sunday, August 27th. The enemy 
wrought hard in casting earth into the moate. They also made 
about 20 great shot upon the house over the Hastgate.—Monday, 
August, 28th. We conceived that the enemy had sunk a mine 
under the Eastgate, whereupon we began to countermine in 
two several places, but finding springs we left off, conceiving 
the enemy would be forced to do the lke for the same reason.” 


We find that the mining operations were subsequently 
renewed at the Eastgate, and this may account for the fault or 
break in the Roman wall pointed out by Mr. Bettows underneath 
his house at this spot. September the 4th was appointed for a 
Public Fast, to be kept by such as could be spared from labour, 
and between the sermons it is said that it was discovered that 
the Royalist forces were retreating, and the siege, which had 
lasted about a month, was eventually raised; at which there 
was great rejoicing. The sufferings and losses of the inhabitants 
during and consequent upon the siege were very considerable, 
especially in the suburbs, as many as 241 houses having either 
been pulled down by the defenders of the city so as not to afford 
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a. Shelter to the enemy in their attack, or fired by the enemy 
themselves. The value of the property so destroyed was 
represented to the Commonwealth Parliament as 28,720/., a 
large sum in those days. The city after the siege is described 
by Dorney as like a garment without skirts, which he says; 
‘‘We were willing to part withall, lest our enemies should sit 
upon them.” . 

Upon the restoration of Monarchy in 1662 it appears that a 
Commission was issued under the Great Seal to the Right Hon. 
Lord Herbert, Lord Lieutenant of the County, Sir Richard 
Ashfield, Sir Christopher Gise, Sir Robert Atkins, Sir Baynham 
Throckmorton, Thomas Chester, Esq., John Wintour, Esq., 
William Cooke, Esq., and Henry Gyse, Esq., empowering them 
as commissioners to require all members and officers of the Cor- 
poration and of the Magistracy to appear before such com- 
missioners to take the oath or declaration required upon the new 
order of things. Accordingly we find that the oath was taken 
by the commissioners themselves and others in this form :— 

‘“T doe declare that there lyes no obligation upon me or any 
other person from the oath commonly called the solemn League 
and covenant, and that the same was in itself an unlawful oath, 
and imposed upon the subjects of this Realm against the known 
Laws and Liberties of this Kingdom.”’ 

It seems that some of the members of the Corporation as well 
as John Dorney (Town Clerk), refused to submit to the altered 
regime and to take the oath, and were by formal order of the 
Commissioners displaced from the Corporation, and that other 
persons were put in their places. The signatures to the Orders 
‘of the Commissioners, and the armorial bearings upon their 
seals, corresponding exactly to those worn at the present time 
by descendants of the same families still resident in the county, 
will be viewed with interest. . 

Amongst those who have borne rule in this ancient city it 
appears that Oliver Cromwell, when Lord Protector, was, on the 
30th September, 1651, elected High Steward, and amongst the 
Recorders the names occur of Sir John Bridgman, one of the 
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Judges, 1626; William Lenthal, Esq., Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 1638; Karl Somers, Lord High Chancellor of England 
1690; Earl of Hardwicke, also Lord Chancellor, 1757. The roll 
of the chief officers of the city extends back to 1273. From 
Edward I. to Richard III. they were called Bailiffs ; but from the 
latter date, by charter of the King, the civil government was 
altered, and it was ordained that a Mayor instead of Bailiffs 
should be elected annually, and amongst the Mayors so elected we 
find the names of ancestors of the Chairman of this Archeo- 
logical Society, viz., Sir John Guise, Bart., in the year 1690 ; 
and Sir John Guise, Bart., 1787; besides other persons of 
distinction, 

John Dorney, the Town Clerk during the Rebellion, and 
historian of the siege, was a man of great learning, and although 
removed from office on account of his refusal at first to take the 
oaths upon the restoration of the monarchy, he was afterwards 
re-instated. Some of his speeches upon the installation of the 
new Mayor each year have been printed, and embellished as 
they are with quotations in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, even 
rival those flights of rhetoric and imagination with which in the 
present day the newly-made Lord Mayor of London is presented 
by the Recorder to her Majesty’s Judges at Westminster. 
Dorney was preceded in the office of Town Clerk by William 
Guise, Esq., who was elected in 1615, and in the same year he 
gave to the Corporation ‘‘a great silver cup or bowl, and cover, 
double gilt,’ which was subsequently sold to contribute to the 
fortifications of the city. John Powell was elected Town Clerk 
in 1687, and afterwards became one of the Judges, and was one 
of those who tried the seven Bishops. He resided in the fine 
old timber-house still existing nearly opposite St. Mary de Crypt 
church, and was buried in the Lady chapel of the Cathedral, 


where there is a fine monument to his memory. 


Turning to another subject, there is a commission 9th Charles 
I., 1634, for raising money for rebuilding St. Paul’s Cathedral 
which was subsequently destroyed by the Great Fire of London 
of 1666. The Commission recites that ‘‘this church, famous 
for magnificant structure and an ornament to the city of London, 
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had fallen into decay, occasioned partly for that so much of the 
possessions of this church had come into lay hands that the 
residue sufficeth not to the continual charge required in the 
reparation of so great and costly a fabric and the maintenance 
of those that attended divine offices there, and partly by wasting 
which length of time doth produce, many hundreds of years 
having passed since this church was erected.”’ 

Before concluding I will briefly refer to an interesting 
document found in the City Archives, but which appears to 
relate more to the Priory of Lanthony, near this city, than to 
the Corporation. It isa rent-roll which on the face of it is 
expressed to have been written out by Brother Robert Cole, 
Canon of Lanthony, in the reign of Henry VI. On the back of 
the roll is drawn up ina tabular form the genealogy of the 
Kings of England from William the Conqueror to the 
commencement of the reign of Henry VI, containing in addition 


‘a concise chronicle of the principal events of each reign, 
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marking particularly those which bore special reference to the 
Church, and quaintly contrasting the good or bad qualities 
of each Sovereign in proportion to his beneficence to Holy 
Church. For instance of William Rufus he says, ‘This 
King did great grievences to Holy Church, and held in 
his hands the revenues of divers bishopricks and abbeys;” 
whilst of his successor Henry Beauclerk, he adds, ‘‘ This King 
discomfited the King of France in battle, and died at St Dennis, 
in Normandy. He founded the Abbey of Reading, of the order 
of Saint Benedict, wherein he is sepelchred. This King loved 
well God and Holy Church, and was a blessed man, wherefore 
God gave him three things—wisdom, riches, and victory, and 
he reigned in peace thirty-six years.” Under the heading of 
King Stephen’s reign the foundation of the Priory of Lanthony 
is stated in these words, ‘‘Also the second yer of thys king 
foresayde, Milo the sone of Walter Consular Earl of Hereford, 
Lord of Breckenock, Constable of England, ‘and Of al the Forest 
of Dene, the yer of our. Lord a thousand an hundred xxxyv., 
fownded the Hous of Lanthony by- syde Gloue’ by his lyve, and 
aft his discece was buried in the Chapter hous of ye sayde place,”’ 


PEDIGREE OF THE FAMILY OF WYRALL, auras WORRALL, atias WYRHALE, OF BICKNOR COURT, IN THE 


Compiled from Charters, Deeds, and other documents relating to the Estate, dc. That portion printed in italics agrees with the Pedigree recorded in the 


COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER, 
Herald 


’s College. 


John Wyyrall, ob. cir. 1360 T } 


| 
William Wyrall, ob. cir. 1365 $ Cecilia. 


| 
John Wyrall of Whitecleave, he and — Maud. 
his wife living 1406, ob. ante 1414. 


| 
John Wyrall, living 1414—1420 — ; 


| 
+ John Wyrall, ob. 8 Sep. 1458, = Margaret, daw. of... Machen 
bur. at Newland. M.I1. | of St. Briavels. : 


. Brice. John Asshehurst, Constable of St. Briavel’s Castle, 1448 i Johan dau. of Sir John Barre. 


John Wyrall, ob. betw. 1467 — 1476 T Margarct, daw. of .....+++- 


William Wyrall of Bicknor Court, living 1476, 


| he cater 
Ann, dau. of John Asshchurst and Thomas Asshehurst, Philip Asshehurst, 2 son, living 1521, assessed 
son and heir, living to the subsidy upon goods in Bicknor 1522—3, 


assessed to the subsidy in Bicknor upon lands in | Acir of her brothers. Y y 
1522—3. See appx. | 1505, ob. unmar. ob. unmar. See appx. 
John Wyrall, son and heir, of St. Briavels, = Jsabella, dau. and heir of Robert ee i eer en ee 
ivi 5 ili ) s as allowed to Wyrrall at the Herald's é 
pees | Bene ese ’ Quarterly—1. Gu. a chey. betw. 3 crosses crosslet or, in 
s case —— = = — = chief a lion passant ar. ; . 
| | ; ; . j 2. Gu. a cross Eng. betw. 4 fleurs de lis. (Ashehurst.: 
William Wyrall of Bicknor Court, son = Maud, base dau. of Thomas Baynham Christopher, Katherine, wife of James hie ane y ti Nayler 3. Gu. a chev. or, betw. 3 goat’s heads erased ar. 
ir, bur.* lowern 23 N. ; 2 son, livi BAS Jayler of Newland. onland, bro. of James. . As first. 
and heir, bur.* 5 Aug. 1577. | of Clowermall, bur.* 23 Noy. 1563. 2 son, living 1549. Nayler of Newland of Nenland, of Ore a ne ee 
ee pee Pe. rane Pee | l al 2 
George Wyrall, son and heir, of Bicknor = Bridget, dau. of George Winter of Der- Hdward, John, Anne. Katherine, Mary, Elizabeth, . Joyce, : 
Court, died 15 and bur.* 17 Jan. 1609, aged ham, Co. Glouc., settl. after marriage Citizen and Jronmonger Edmond. mar.* John Morgan, OGURS ooece-one Shakerler. mar. William Hardman mar.* William Wranford, 
17 Ap. 1574, bur.* 1 Ap. 1635. of London. 1 Oct. 1564. of St. Briavels. 1 Aug, 1554. 


70 years. MI. 


=a = 7 


William Wyvrall, son and heir, of Bicknor 


Katherine only dau. of Michael Chadwell Edward, bap.* 3 and bur.* 9 Nov. 1575. Anne, bap.* 28 Aug. 1573, mar.* 25 Nov. Mary, bap.* 26 Nov. 1587, mar. John 


George Wyrall 2 son, described as of 


Mary, dau. of Thomas Machen of the 


Court, bap.* 12 Sep. 1574, died at Dean | of Chipping Norton, Co. Oxon., bur.* — bap. 1593 John Browne. Gough, Co. Berks. He bur.* 5 Feb. 1656. London, Draper, 1603, bap.* 26 July 1585. | City of Gloucester, relict of Richard 
Magna 30 June 1616, leaving George his 5 Sep. 1607. = = Esquire for the Body to King James. Of Parker. 
son and heir aged 17 years. Inq. p.m. Barnwood, Co. Gloue. 
17 James I. . 
| | ae | ic a | A | A , s ates, eS) 
Sibella. bap.* 9 Jan. 1597, George Wyrall of Bicknor — Mary only surviving dau. of Dionis Johanna, bap.* 16 Nov. 1600, mar. Anne, bap.* 27 May 1604, mar. Phillipp, mar. art. 13 Nov., 1625. Thomas Wyrall, William Thomas 
mar.* 14 Oct. 1623 John Court, son and heir, aged 17 Compton of Hartpury and Alvington, ......... Coddington of Dyrham, Co. John Mayo Clerk. Mar.* 6 Dec. 1625, John Dauntsey aged 10 years, 1623. 
Parker of Whorethorne,bur.* in 1616, bap.* 12 June 1599, Co. Glouc., Mar. settl. 10 Jan. 1623—4, Glouc. Widow 1636. = of Bath. = 
15 Mar. 1632. MI. bur.* 15 May 1648. bur.* 29 April 1644. 
= , | ; | in a | | | 
William Wyrall of Bicknor Court, = Anne dau. of James Kyrle of Wal- John Wyrall, George Wyrall of Matraval, after- = Susanna, dau. of Jenkyn, Thomas, Dennis Elizabeth Mary Tacey Jane Bridget Catherine, Alice, 
son and heir, bap.* 2 Dec. 1616. Will ford Court, Co. Heref., Rem. Robert bap.* 23 May 1619. | wards of Brabon, bap.* 21 Oct. 1621, | John Glifford of  bur.*15 Mar.1643. bap.* 17 Dec. 1637. bap.* 13 July 1640. bap.* 28 Sep.1641 
dated 28 July 1661. Hull whose widow she was in 1693. died 31 March 1702 and bur. Breme, Co. Glouc. 
bur. 28 Dec. 1718. 
| eee a ; | | | | 
Jeptha Wyrall, only son and heir, of Bicknor Court — Martha, dau. of Thomas Pury of Taynton, Anne, Mary, named in George Wyrall, born Elizabeth mar. Mary Susanna born 10 Mar. 
born 1659, bap.* Let Bicknor Court 28 Jan, 1684, Co. Glouc., by Barbara, dau. of James Kyrle, named in father’s will, mar. 14 Feb. 1659, bap.* 10 William Vaughan died unmar. 1658, bap.,* mar. Edw. 


and took a house at Ross 22 Jan., 1689. Will dated sister of Anne her husband’s mother, bur.* father’s will. William Greville. April 1661, living at 


0 
22 Nov., 1701, prob. 8 April, 1702, Gloucester. 31 Jan. 1738, aged 82. M.I. Alicant, in Spain. ~ English Bicknor. Montg. 


Lloyd of Langoney, Co. 


~: 


| | oie | | | 
George Wyrall of Bicknor Court, son Pury Wyrall, bap.* 11 June 1683,bound William Wyrall,bap.* 6  Jeptha Wyrall, born Martha, born Ist. and Sarah, born 13 July Richard Davies, son — eee born 15, oo born 20 and 


and heir, born 9 Jan. 1680—1, died 8 an apprentice to Paul Weston, of Bristol, April 1685, mar. Sarah 19 Aug. 1696, died 7 bap.* 13 Dec. 1686, mar. 1691, mar. Robert of Richard Davies of bap.* 30 Oct. 
and bur.* 11 April 1726, aged 45 years, Grocer, 17 June, 1697 ; entered himself Scroppe, and 2ndly. Dec. 1741, unmar. John, 2nd son of Rich. Ryder, died April Clyrow, Co. Radnor. 
M.I. Will dated 16 Nov. 1709, prov. as a soldier in the Old East India Com- Matyoencctcrer died s p. Machen of Hastbach, Co. 1766. sp. 


1701, where he died unmar. 


VSO Sass 


18 Aug. 1729, Glouc. pany, and sailed for Fort George in Glouc., died 16 July | 


+ This gentleman is commemorated by an Altar Tomb in Newland Churchyard, 
bearing a recumbent effigy. The figure is represented as clad in a short tunic and 
close fitting hose, the feet resting against a dog. On the right side hangs his hunting 
horn and on the left his Couteaudu Chase. Around the upper part of the tomb and 
across the panels, which are enriched by quartrefoils within circles, is the 
following inscription now much defaced: “Here: lythe: Jon: Wyrall: Forster : of : 
Fee : the : whych : desesyd : the: viij: day : of : September: in: ye: yeare of our 
Lorde: MCCCC lviij: On : his: soule : God : have : Merey: Amen.” (Nicholl’s, “ Forest 
of Dean.”) 

* At English Bicknor. 


George Davies assumed the surname of Wyrall = 
be upon succeeding to the Bicknor Court Estate, died | 
18 Feb. 1798, aged 86 years. M.I. Adm. granted to 
Mary his daughter and only next of kin, 14 May | 
1808. P.C.C. 


1694. bap.* 30 Oct. 1681. , 
Elizabeth, born Noy. 
1700, died in infancy. 


Sarah dau. of John Blunt of Ross, 
died 27 Mar. 1779, aged 54 
years. M.I. 


> - 


== a Te 


| 
Jenkyn Wyrall of Bicknor Court, son and heir, died — Harriet, dau. of Richard Mabbot of Cole- Martha Wyrall, died 9 Jan. 1808, aged 51 Mary Wyrall of Bicknor Court, died 21 Dec. 1826 


} his father, George Wyrall, of Pontypool, Harriet 11 Aug. 1798. Wyrall her sister, 17 July, 1809 
relict of deceased having renounced. s p. * 

* ee 
a3 


2 Aug. 1801, aged 48 years, M.I. Adm. granted to ford, mar. settl. dated 20 Nov. 1797, mar.* years, M.I. unmar. Adm. granted to Mary aged 69 years. Will dated 23 July, 1819. Last Cod. 


5 LeOHO: 8 Sep. 1826. Prov. 7 Feb. 1827. P.C.C. Being the 
last of her race, she devised Bicknor Court and all 


«her real Estate to Edward Machen of Whitemead 
Park, Esq. 


J at 
Sarah, 
died in 

infancy, 


«a. 
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REMARKS ON 


THE MANOR, ADVOWSON, AND DEMESNE LANDS, 
OF 


ENGLISH BICKNOR, CO. GLOUCESTER. 


By Stix Joun Macuuan, of bicknor Court, F.S.A., Member of the 
Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
[reland, Honorary Member of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, dc., ke. 


When I was honoured by a request from some members 
of the Council of the newly formed ‘‘ Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archzeological Society’? to furnish a paper for the first 
Annual Meeting of the Society, it occurred to me that I could 
not do better than offer a few notes on my predecessors at 
Bicknor Court, and the Manor, Advowson, and Demesne Lands 
of English Bicknor. Hereafter, if desired, I may have the 
pleasure of supplementing my present paper by a few obser- 
vations on the pre-historic remains which exist in the parish, 
and on the ancient and interesting Parish Church. 


I should here mention that the time at my disposal at this 
present is insufficient to enable me to make an exhaustive search, 
and the few materials which form the basis of my paper were 
collected before I had had an opportunity of consulting Sir 
Richard Atkyns’ work, as it relates to this parish. 

It seems a somewhat ungracious task to point out errors in 
generally received and respected authorities, nevertheless a 
regard for historic truth demands that the historian of our day 
should avail himself of the great facilities which have been 
placed within the reach of all who seek accurate information, 
It must not be supposed that I depreciate the valuable labours 
of the giants who have preceded me as local historians, in 
comparison with whom, after all, I feel myself but a pigmy. 
Considering the lack of advantages under which they laboured 


. te 


’ 
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and the great extent of some of their works, the degree of 
accuracy to which many of them attained is surprising. Atkyn’s 
History of Gloucestershire, though not so elaborate as many, 
may be ranked among the best. It is very brief, and in some 
parts unavoidably incorrect. In some instances I shall corro- 
borate his statements, and in others correct them, but I shall 
use my own materials, generally, without reference to him. In 
eases in which I differ from him, as he quotes no authorities, 
I have no means of verifying his statements, but for my own lL 
shall, in all cases, cite my evidences. It will consequently be in 
the power of the members of the Society, and others interested 
in the subject, to follow out the inquiry. 3 


Sir Richard Atkyns has assumed the identity of Bicknor with 
a place written in Domesday Bicanofre, which is therein des- 
cribed as being in Westberie Hundred. I experience some 
hesitation in accepting this conclusion. Whilst well aware of the 
very numerous errors in orthography which necessarily arose in 
names being written down by Norman scribes from English lips, 


it seems to me that the two words are scarcely reconcileable. 


Bicknor is now in the Hundred of St. Briavels and not in that 


of Westbury, but I do not attribute much importance to this 
discrepancy, for St. Briavels is not mentioned at all as a 
Hunprep in Domesday, and perhaps it did not exist as a Hun- 
dred at the time of the survey, for though the Hundreds, 
generally, were formed in Saxon times, considerable alterations 
were, I believe, made in them in the reign of King Henry L., 
and, moreover, the accuracy of the Domesday Hundreds cannot 
be relied upon. I find St. Briavels mentioned as well as the 
Hundred of Westbury in the Hundred Rolls, only not specifically 
as either Hundr’, Villa, or Burgus, and it would seem to be con- 
nected and confused with the Hundred of Westbury. It may 
at this time have been in process of consolidation as a separate 
Hundred. In Testa de Nevill under the Hundred of Westbury 
neither Bicanofre nor Bicknor* are namedin anyform. It seems 


% 


* Henry de Bykenor is mentioned under St. Briavels. 
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to me that Bicknor was probably an assart from the Forest of 
Dene, of which it still forms a part, made subsequent to the 
date of the Domesday Survey. Perhaps some member of the 
Society, better acquainted than I am with the locality, may be 
able to say if there be any place within the Hundred of 
Westbury whose name is more nearly allied to Bicanofre than 
is that of Bicknor. Leaving, then, this point for future 
investigation and the researches of others, I will for the present 
assume the identity claimed by Sir Richard Atkyns and 
proceed :— 


THE MANOR OF ENGLISH BICKNOR. 
The Manor of English Bicknor, in the reign of Henry ITI, 


was parcel of the inheritance of a certain Cecilia, who became 
the second wife of Robert de Muchegros, of Somerset, though 
he also held in the County of Gloucester the Manors of Botinton 
and Towton, and a moiety of the Manor of Kenemerton, to- 
gether with lands in Kilcote, in the Forest of Dene. This 
Robert would seem to have forfeited the Manor of Kenemerton, 
for it being in the hands of King Henry III he committed to 
Robert de Muchegros all the lands which the said Robert 
formerly held in Kenemerton, to be held in the same manner 
as he formerly held them.* 


Robert de Muchegros, by the said Cecilia, had a son named 
John, and dying seized of all the lands above mentioned, the 
said John was found to be his nearest heir, and to have been 
aged 21 years, on 10 August, 1253. The said John de 
Muchegros died in 1275, seized, inter alia, of two carucates of 
land in demesne, which were one knight’s fee, in Kenemerton, 
leaving Robert de Muchegros, his son and heir, of full age. 
Robert de Muchegros died seized, inter alia, of the Manor of 
Kynimerton, which he held by the service of one knight's fee, 
the value of the said manor, in all its issues, being £18 11s. 8d. 
per annum, without the advowson of the church of the same 


* Rotuli Selecti, p. 259. 
}Inq. p. m. 38th, Henry III, No. 39, 
{Ing. p. m, 8rd, Edward I, No. 23, 
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ville, which was of the value per annum of 15 marks, the 
presentation to which pertained to the said Robert and Nicholas 
de Mutton alternately, and that the said Robert had the first 
presentation; andit was found that Hawise, daughter of the said 
Robert, was his nearest heir, and was aged 4 years on the day 
of St. Thomas the Apostle then last past, viz, 21 December, 
1280.* It should be noticed that neither of the aforesaid 
members of the Muscegros family held the Manor of Bicknor. 
This Manor remained vested in the aforesaid Cecilia, She 
survived her grandson, Robert de Muchegros, many years, and 
died in 1301, seized, inter alia, of the Manor of Bikenor with 
appurtenances. The inquisition taken after her death gives us 
the following extent of the Manor: ‘‘The jury say that the 
aforesaid Cecilia held in her demesne as of fee on the day on 
which she died the Manor of Bikenor, with appurtenances, of 
the King in Capite, by the service of 15s. annually, paid at the 
feast of St. Michael, at Newenham, held of the King, of St. 
Briavels and by Sergeanty: viz., keeping a certain wood in the 
Forest of Dene by one man with bow and arrows. And they 
say that the Capital messuage with easements, houses, and 
curtelage, is of the value, per annum, of 12d., and that there is 
there one dovecote whose value, per annum, is 12d.; and there 
is there one fishery, called La Weye, and the value per annum 
is 20s.; and that there is there one water mill, whose value per 
annum is 20s.; and there is there one Fullers’ mill, whose 
value per annum is 6s. 8d.; and there are there 120 acres of 
arable land, whose value per annum is 25s —price, each acre, 
24d.; and there are there 8 acres of meadow, whose value per 
annum is. 12s.—price of each acre, 18d. ;{ and there are there 
six score and four free tenants, who render, per annum, 
£23 7s. 7d., viz., at the feast of the Annunciation of St. Mary, 


*Inqg. p. m. 9th, Edward I, No. 24. 

+The difference in the relative value of arable and pasture lands, as here 
shewn, is very remarkable, and would seem to shew that grazing held.a dispro- 
portionate position to the higher processes of agriculture. The same fact is 
illustrated in the Report made in 1338, by Prior Philip de Thame to the Grand 
Master, Elyan de Villanova, on the lands of the Knights’ Hospitallers in England— 
printed by the Camden Society, in 1855. From this report it appears that at that 
date the price of arable land, generally, ranged from 6d. to 12d. per acre, and 
sometimes was as low as 1d.; whilst the value of meadow land ranged between 
18d, and 24d. per acre, and was sometimes as high as 3s. 
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in March, £11 13s. 9}d.; and at the feast of St. Michael, 
£11 13s. 94d. Item, they say that the pleas and perquisites of 
the Courts are of the value, per annum, of 20s. Sum total of 
the aforesaid Manor, per annum, £28 13s. 3d.”’ The jurors also 
say that the said Cecilia held of the King, by service of 6s. 8d. 
per annum, a certain assart™ at Greneway, containing 20 acres, 
which was the true value—the price of each acre being 4d. ; 
and that she held a certain other assart, containing 5 acres, at 
the rent of 20d., which, also, was the true value; and they 
found that Hawysia, wife of John de Ferrers, daughter of 
Robert de Muchegros, grandson of the said Cecilia (neptis dicte 
Cecilia), was the nearest heir of the said Cecilia, and was aged 
25 years.t 


By her marriage with John de Ferrers, Hawisia had a son 
Robert. She survived her husband, and married, secondly, 
John de Bures, whom she pre-deceased. After her death, John 
‘de Bures held her estates according to the law of England, and 
died at Botynton, on Wednesday in the feast of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, 24th Edward III (1359), seized, inter alia, for the 
term of his life, of the Manor of Bykenore, which, according 
to the description, would seem to have become greatly diminshed 
in extent and in value. The jury say there is one messuage 
which is of the value of 6d. per annum, and there are 60 acres 
of arable land of the value of 10s.—-price per acre, 2d. ; and 
there are there 16 free tenants, who render, per annum, 20s. ; 
and the pleas and perquisites are worth 3s. per annum ; the 
total value of the Manor being 35s. only. And the jury say 
that John, the son of Robert de Ferrers, son of Hawisia de 
Ferrers, is the nearest heir of the said Hawisia, and is aged 19 
years ; and that Katherine, daughter of the same John de Bures, 
and wife of Giles de Bello Campo, is the nearest heir of the 
said John, and is aged 35 years. 


*An assart is land recovered from a forest. 

+She held also in the County of Gloucester, the Manor of Longford, of Nicholas 
Fitz-Ralph ; and the Manor of Teinton, of Mr. William de Boys, by the service of 
one Knight’s fee. Inq. p. m. 29, Edward I, No. 29b. 

{Inq. p. m., 24 Edward III, No. 101 (1st Nos.). 
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John de Ferrers died in parts beyond the seas on 2nd April, 
1367, seized, inter alia, of the Manor of Byknore, which he 
held of the King in Capite; and in the inquisition taken after 
his death we have a further description of the Manor, differing 
from those which we have already cited. The Jury say there is 
one messuage which is of no value beyond reprises ; that there 
are 60 acres of land which are worth, per annum, each acre, 
2d. ; that there are three acres of meadow which are worth, 
per annum, each acre, 6d., when the grass can be mown and 
carried away on account of the inundation of the waters of 
Weye; that there is a certain water mill which is of the value, 
per annum, beyond reprises, 6s. 8d.; that there is a certain weir 
in the waters of Weye which is of the value, per annum, 
beyond reprises, 40d.; and that there is there rent of assize of 
free tenants, 26s. 8d.; and perquisites of Courts worth 2s. per 
annum. The Jury also find that the said John was seized there 
of the advowson of a certain church, which church is of the 
value, per annum, 40s. And they find that Robert, son of the 
same John de Ferrers, is his nearest heir, and is aged 7 years 
and more.* The messuage mentioned in this inquisition as 
being of no value, was, doubtless, the ancient castle near the 
church, now a heap of rubbish, though the outlines of the walls 
and ditches can be distinctly traced.| We have seen it mentioned 
before, viz., in 1301 as worth 12d. per annum with its 
appurtenances, and in 1350 as worth 6d. per annum. Hereafter 


we shall find it described as a ‘‘site”’ and worth nothing. 


Robert de Ferrers died on 13th March 1412-13, seized, inter 
alia, in his demesne as of fee of the manor of Bykenore English, 
with appurtenances, together with the Advowson of the Church 
there, which manor was said to be of the clear annual value of 
2() marks ; and Edmund his son was found to be his nearest 
heir, and to be of the age of 27 years and more.{ 


] 
*Inq. p. m. 41 Edward ITI, No. 26 (1st Nos.). 
+Some excavations have been made on this site within the past year,anda — 
small apartment formed of Norman masonry was discovered, 
tIng. p.m. 1 Henry V, No. 26. 


a 
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Edmund de Ferrers died on Saturday next before the feast of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, 1435, seized, inter alia, of the Manor 
of Bykenore English, together with the Advowson of the Church 
to the same Manor pertaining, in which same Manor, it is said, 
he had a certain site, which is of no yalue per annum beyond 
reprises, 20 Messuages which are of no value per annum beyond 
reprises, one Water Mill, worth, clear per annum 10s., 40 acres 
of land wortheach acre, clear, $d. 20 acresof meadow, worth, clear, 
each acre 6d., 200 acres of pasture which are of no value per 
annum beyond reprises because they lie in common, one weir 
whose fishery is worth, clear, 3s. 4d. per annum, and £20 rent 
of assize; and the Jury say that he has in the same Manor a 
certain office called the office of Woodward in the Forest of 
Dene, and keeping for one servant, which are of no value per 
annum beyond reprises; that he has one Court Baron held 
there three weeks by three weeks, which is of no value per 
annum beyond the fees and expenses of the Steward and 
Bailiff, and one Court of the View of Frank Pledge, held 
annually twice ; viz., after the feasts of Haster and St. Michael, 
which is of no value per annum beyond the fees and expenses 
of the Steward and Bailiff. And the jury say that William 
Ferrers, Esq., is son and nearest heir of the said Edmund, and 
is aged 23 years and more.* 


William de Ferrers was the last male of his race. He died 
on 9th June 1450, leaving a daughter Ann, wife of Walter 
Devereux, his nearest heir, aged 11 years and 8 months. The 
Inquisition taken after his death for the County of Gloucester is 
’ not extant, hence there is no formal notice of his lands in that 
County. Assignment of dower out of his other estates was made 
to Elizabeth his relict. Walter Devereux having married Ann, 
sole daughter and heir of William de Ferrers, was summoned 
to Parliament, jure uxoris, though her father had never been 


~ summoned. 


* Inq. p.m. 14 Henry VL, No. 33. 
+ Inq. p. m, 28 Henry VL, No. 22. 
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His son John Devereux, Lord Ferrers in descent from his 
mother, was seized of the Manor of Bicknore Anglicana, and 
being so seized, granted to William Rudhale the office of 
Steward of the said Manor, at a stipend of 40s. annually, for the 
term of his life, to be paid by the Bailiffs and farmers of the 
said Manor, and the said William was seized of the said office 
on 12th November, 1500, when the inquisition post mortem of 
John Devereux was taken, and also, in like manner, granted a 
similar annuity of 40s. to one David Edward, alias David 
Wardrope, for the term of the life of the said David, who at the 
date above-mentioned was still living. And the jury found that 
John Devereux died on the feast of the Invention of Holy Cross, 
(3rd May) 1500; and that the said Manor of Byknore English 
descended to Walter, son of the said John, as his nearest heir, 
who was aged 14 years and more.* The jury further found 
that the aforesaid Manor was held of the King by the service 
of a movety of 30 parts of one Knight’s fee, and that it was of 


the value per annum, in all its issues, of £10. 


Our records now become very scanty, but it is clear that the 
Manor, to which, as we have seen, the Advowson of the Church 
pertained, continued in the family of Devereux. Walter, Lord 
Ferrers, mentioned above, in descent from his mother Cecily, 
sister and heir of Henry Bouchier, Earl of Essex, was, on 2nd 
February 1550, created Harl of Hereford. He died in 1558, 
leaving Walter Devereux, his grandson, a minor, his heir ; 
consequently the Manor of Bicknor, inter alia, was seized into 
the hands of the Crown, and on the 9th October, in the last- 
mentioned year, Queen Mary presented to the Church, In 
1592, William Maylard presented by grant from the Earl of 
Hssex, and on 25th September 1599, Sir Francis Merrick, 
Knight, presented under an assignment, dated 2nd of that 
month, of a grant from Robert, Earl of Essex, dated 22nd 
August preceding. The granter was Robert, the unfortunate 
Earl who suffered for his folly and impetuosity in 1600, when 


* Inq. p.m. 16.&17 Henry VII, No. 71. 
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all his honours and estates became forfeited. Robert Devereux 
his son and heir, was, however, restored in blood and honours, 
and succeeded, inter alia, to this Manor, for upon the Inquisition 
taken after the death of Williim Wyrhale of Bicknor Court, on 
22nd September, 17th James, (1619) the jury found that the 
said William died seized of a capital Messuage and Lands in 
Bicknor Anglicana, which he held of Robert, Earl of Essex, as 
of his Manor of Bicknor Anglicana, in free and common socage 
by fealty and suit at Court, and rent of 33s. 6d. per annum.* 
The Earl of Essex, soon after this date, purchased very ex- 
tensive manors and lands in Warwickshire and elsewhere,} and 
before the end of the reign of King James, alienated the Manor 
of English Bicknor, which his ancestors had held for nearly 
three centuries, to Benedict Hall, of High Meadow, in the 
parish of Newland, and because this was done without the King’s 
heense, the Karl afterwards obtained special license and pardon.t 
In 1635, Benedict Hall appeared at a Court of the Forest of 
Dean, and made the following claim in respect of the franchises 
of his Manor of Bicknor, which is, we think, of sufficient interest 


to give entire. 


FOREST ROLLS. FOREST OF DEAN 10 CHAS. I. 
BUNDLE 10, MEMBRANE 9. 
THE MANOR OF BICKNOR IN THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER. 


“i 
Forest of Deane And now to this Court comes Benedict Hall Esq. by 


his Attorney and says, that he is seised of the Manor 

in co. Gloucester. | of Bicknor within the Forest of Deane in his demesne 
as of fee; and for himself & his heirs he claims to have 

(Orig: in Latin.] and to hold, as appertaining to the Manor aforesaid, these 
liberties underwritten, namely; Court of view of frank- 

pledge of his tenants of his Manor of Bicknor and of 

all residents within the same Manor twice a year, once 

within a month after Easter and again within a month 

after Michaelmas every year before his Steward to be 

holden ; and all amerciaments & other profits whatsoever 

to his own use to levy, receive, & convert. He claims also, 


* Inq. p.m. 17 James I. . 
+ Indices to Patent Rolls, 1619-1635. Record Office. 
t Index to Alienations and Pardons, temp. James, 
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to have goods & chattels, called ‘ weyfes & streyes’ within 
the Manor. He claims also, for himself and his customary 
tenants, common of pasture in all open wastes and places of 
the said Forest for all Cattle upon all their lands & tene- 
ments within the Manor, a month only excepted. He also 
claims the bailiwick of Bicknor and the office of Bailiff & 
Woodward of the King’s said bailiwick and of the King’s 
woods within the same, and for keeping the same bailiwick, 
‘horseboote and heyboote’ of the King’s woods by the view 
of the Forester and Under-forester, and ‘fireboote ’ of dry 
wood in the said Woods. He also claims bark of all trees, 
and all trees thrown down by the wind, called * windfalls, 
within the said Bailiwick. And for his title to have, hold 
& enjoy the said liberties & other profits the same Benedict 
Hall says, that he and all those whose Estate in the Manor 
of Bicknor he now has from the time of which the memory 
of man is not to the contrary, have used and enjoyed all & 
singular the liberties, privileges and profits aforesaid as above 
claimed by him. And that he Benedict Hall and all his 
ancestors, and all those whose Estate he now has in the 
Manor of Bicknor from the time aforesaid etc., were seised 
of the Bailiwick of Bicknor as of fee and right as belonging 
& appertaining to the said Manor ; and they have held the 
same Manor of the King & his predecessors Kings and 
Queens of England as of the person of the Lord the King 
and his predecessors yielding yearly to the King or his 
Farmer of his Manor of 8. Briavel for the time being fifteen 
shillings; and that he & all his ancestors etc. have been 
Bailiffs & Woodwards and have held the said office of Bailiff 
& Woodward as to them and to him was and is lawful 
Which all ard singular the premisses the same Ben. Hall 
is ready to verify, and he prays that all & singular the 
liberties &c., in this plea as above claimed by him be allowed 
to him & his heirs according to the force, form & effect 
of his said claim. 


Benedict Hall died 16th April, 1668, and was buried at 
Newland, in which parish High Meadow, whose Mansion House 
has now been demolished, was situate. He married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Edward Winter, of Lydney, Knight, by Lady 
Anne Somerset, third daughter of Edward, Karl of Worcester, 
and left issue a son named Henry Benedict, who died in 1687. 
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Benedict Hall, eldest son and heir of Henry Benedict, left an 
only daughter and heir, Benedicta Maria Theresa, who married 
Thomas, Viscount Gage, to whom she carried, inter alia, the 
Manor of Bicknor English, which descended to Henry Hall, 
his great grandson, the 4th Viscount Gage, who, by deed dated 
30 August, 4th George IV, conveyed the same to the Crown 
for ever. 


THE ADVOWSON OF THE RECTORY.* 


The Church was formerly a member of the Deanery of Ross, 
in the Diocese of Hereford, but it is now in the Forest 
Deanery, in the Diocese of Gloucester, and the records of the 
Hpiscopal Registers of the latter City, which do not commence 
earlier than the middle of the 16th century, afford very scanty 
information concerning the benefice. Probably more facts 
might be obtained from the Registers of Hereford, but I 
have not had an opportunity of referring to them. t 


Until the end of the 16th century, the Advowson of the 
Rectory pertained to the Manor, but soon after that date it 
would seem to have been dissevered and held tn gross. 


The last presentation to the benefice, made by a Lord of'the 
Manor, or some one under his assignment, was in 1599, when Sir 
Francis Merrick presented, under anassignment of Robert, Earl of 
Essex. How the advowson became severed from the Manor, I 


have, as yet, failed to discover. In 1635 the advowson was vested 
in Nathaniel Wright, M.D., and Richard Barlowe, of Himsome, 


*In 1309, the Dean and Chapter of St. Ethelbert, of Hereford, were impleaded 
by the Bishop of Llandaff for taking tithes growing from the new Assarts made 
within the King’s Forest of Dene which were not within the limits of any parish, 
which tithes the King, father of the now King, gave for the sustentation of a certain 
chaplain to celebrate Divine service in the Church of All Saints, of Le Newland, 
within the Forest aforesaid, which Church the said Bishop holds appropriated by 
Charter of King Edward, father of the now King; to which the said Dean said that 
he is Dean, &c., by reason of which dignity he himself is Parson of Lydney and 
St. Briavels; and the Precentor said that he himself is Parson of the Church of 
Ruardyn; another said that he is Parson of Newenham, Westbury, and Parva 
Dene; another is Parson of Magna Dene; another is Parson of Bykenore 
Anglicana; and another is Vicar of Lydeney, and pleaded the taking of tithes 
within the limits of their parishes.—(Coram Rage Roll, 2 Edward II, m. 92.) 

+Whilst these pages were passing through the press, through the obliging courtesy 
of H. C. Beddoe, Esq., Deputy Registrar of the Diocese of Hereford, I have had a 
brief opportunity of referring to the Episcopal Registers of that Diocese, which has 
enabled me to complete the list of Institutions to the Rectory of English Bicknor 
from 1288 to 1506, inclusive. For the later Institutions I am equally indebted to the 
Deputy Rezistrar of the Dio22s2 of Gloucester, 
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Co. Hereford, who, by Indentures dated 10th June, in that 
year, conveyed it to John Abbington, of Over Compton, Co. 
Dorset, and Roger Gollopp, of the Inner Temple, London, for 
£300. By deed, dated 23rd September, 1667, these persons 
sold it to William Hughes, Vicar of Newland, and William 
Brown, of English Bicknor, yeoman. The same Hughes and 
Brown, by deed dated 20th July, 1669, sold the said advowson 
to Thomas Godwin, then Rector of the parish. In the following 
year Thomas Godwin, by deed dated 7th November, 1670(1669?),* 
conveyed it to Edward Lutwych, of Lutwych, Co. Salop, and 
George Bond, of Redbrook, Co. Gloucester, for £150. By 
deed dated 5th September, 1679, Wilham Hughes, of English 
Bicknor, Clerk, and the same Lutwych and Bond, for the sum 
of £200, conveyed the said advowson to Francis Harris, of 
Aston, Co. Salop, and Thomas Lyster, of the Inner Temple, 
London. On Ist November following, Francis Harris sold all 
his right to the said advowson to the said Thomas Lyster, and 
on Ist June, 1680, the same Harris and Lystert sold the same 


advowson to Samuel Harris, Vicar of Newland. 


For some unexplained reason, by deed dated 24th March, 
1686, for the sum of £80 and other considerations, the advowson 
was confirmed to the aforesaid Samuel Harris by Thomas 
Marshall, of the City of Gloucester, felt-maker, son and heir of 
Thomas Marshall, of English Bicknor, yeoman, and Mary his 
wife, deceased, which Mary was the only daughter of Thomas 
Godwin, late of English Bicknor, Clerk, deceased, that left 


surviving issue, and Walter Fortune, of Monmouth. 


By Indentures dated 11th August, 1693, the above mentioned 
Samuel Harris and Sarah his wife, sole daughter and heir of 
Richard Keep, late of the City of Oxford, for considerations 
mentioned therein, transferred the same advowson to George 
Bond, of Redbrook, in aye parish of Newland, and John Dalby, 


+ diva tareyca ape George Bond presented to the benefice, and the Clerk 
was instituted on 2nd December, “1669.—See list of institutions, post, p. 85. 

{On 1st December, 1679, the benefice being void by the death of William Hughes, 
Samuel Harris was admitted upon the presentation of Francis Lyster, Esq., and 
Francis Harris. 
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of the Inner Temple, in trust for the said Samuel Harris, for 
his life, Sarah his wife for her life, and their heirs, and the 
heirs of the survivor. By deed dated Ist August, 1698, the 
said Samuel Harris* and Sarah his wife, for £300, conveyed 
the advowson to George White, of Whitchurch, Co. Hereford, 
and Joseph Powell, of Hentland, in the same county, in trust 
for Richard Mantle, of Blakeney, in the parish of Awre, County 
Gloucester, by which family it was held until 1738, in which 
year, by Indenture dated 27th June, it was sold by Thomas 
Mantle, of Longhope, Co. Gloucester, to John Beale, of 
English Bicknor, for £300. By deed dated 29th September, 
1744, it was sold to William Jones, of the City of Gloucester, 
for the sum of £1050, in trust for Somerset Jones, of Tidenham, 
Co. Gloucester, clerk, who died 23rd September, 1768, thereof 
seized. The trustees appointed in his will having declined 
to act, the advowson seems to have been sold under a 
decree in the Court of Chancery, to James Davies, of Chepstow, 
who sold it to John Davies,t of Monmouth, by, whom it was 
conveyed, by Indenture dated 5th July, 1780, to the Visitors of 
the foundation of John Michel, Esq., in Queen’s College, 
Oxford, who are the present patrons. 

The number of persons into whose hands the patronage of 
this benefice passed in the century and half subsequent to 1635 
is very remarkable, and it seems still more remarkable how few 
of those patrons presented. 

The total quantity of land subject to the payment of all 
manner of tithes, great and small, is 2,377 acres, viz.— 


Arable land ... e. ey Po Fas Ue 
Meadows and Pasture - Toe. O 
Woodland _... te eal Bb2 Oe) 
Rector’s Glebe ae Hi Oe 0 

Dy hditaw i) 


No modus, or composition, real or prescriptive, ever existed, and 


*The benefice being vacant by the death of Samuel Harris, on 6th May, 1710, 
Richard Mantle was admitted upon the presentation of William Hodges, of 
Gloucester, gentleman, whose title does not appear. 

+Duncombe Pyrke Davies, son of Dr. Davies, was admitted on 4th April, 1780 
upon the presentation of his father. 


F 
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none of the lands are exempt, except the glebe, containing 9 
acres,” when in the manurance of the Rector. 


The tithes, in 1841, were commuted at £390, exclusive of the 
glebe, upon which £2 is apportioned. 


INSTITUTIONS TO THE RECTORY. 


1288. Ralph de Abenhale, Priest,’ was admitted to 
the Church of Bykenor Anglicana, upon the 
letters commendatory of the Lady COycilie 
Mychegros, the true Patron. 

1340. June 23. Walter de Otlee’ was admitted to the Church 
of Bickenore English, vacant by the death of 
Ralph de Abenhale, last Rector, upon the pre- 
sentation of Sir John de Bures, Knt., the true 
Patron, in right of the Lady Hawisia, his wife. 

1348. Oct. 1. Thomas Mayel, Priest,* was admitted to the 
Church of Bickenore Anglicana, vacant by the 
death of Thomas Ottlee, last Rector, upon the 
presentation of Sir John de Bures, Knt., the 
true Patron. 

1348. March 9. John Esebern, * was admitted to the Church of 
Bikenore Anglicana, vacant by the death of 
Thomas Mayel, last Rector, upon the presenta- 
tion of Sir John de Bures, Knt., the true 
Patron. 

1362. March 6. John de Curtlington, Clerk,’ was admitted to 
the Church of Bikenore Anglicana, vacant by 
the resignation of John Osbern, last Rector, 
upon the presentation of John de Ferrers, Lord 
of Bikenore. 


*In exchange for the tithe rent-charge assessed upon the Crown Lands in the 
Parish, the Crown has, since the date of the commutation of the tithes, granted 
ee 16 acres of land, as an addition to the glebe, so that the glebe is now about 
25 acres, 

1 Hereford, Bishop Swinfield’s, Reg. fo. 48. He was also Canon of Hereford 
Cathedral. (Seeante. p. 79, n. *) 

2 H. Bishop Chorlton’s. Reg. fo. 49. 

3 H. Bp. Trilleck’s Reg. fo. 17. 

4 H. Ibid. fo. 20. 

5 H. Bp. Lewis Chorleton’s Reg. fo. 3. 
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1378. Mar. 24. William Bloxham,! Rector of the Church of 


Unknown 
1394. Sept. 9. 


1395 


mOck 21. 


1400. 


1413 


. Feb. 6. 


1457. 


1465 


. Mar. 15. 


Irtlyngleigh, Diocese of Lincoln, was admitted 
to the Church of Bykenore English, upon 
exchange, upon the presentation of King 
Richard, by reason of the wardship of Robert 
Ferrers, son and heir of John de Ferrers, Knt., 
deceased. 

Thomas Guldefeld. 

Samuel de Wyk,” was admitted to the Church 
of Bykenore English, upon exchange with 
Thomas Guldefeld, upon the presentation of 
Robert de Ferrers, Lord of Chartley. 

Thomas Guldefeld,’?’ was admitted, upon ex- 
change with Samuel de Wyk. 

Peter Whitney,* was admitted in the place of 
Thomas Guldefeld. 

John May, Clerk,’ was admitted to the Church 
of Bikenore English, vacant by the resignation 
of Peter, Whitney, upon the presentation of 
Margaret Lady Ferrers, the said John and his 
successors to pay the said Peter an annual pension 
of (blank) during his life. 

John Vychan,° was admitted to the Church of 
English Bikenore, vacant by the death of John, 
last Rector, upon the presentation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Sarum 
and John Dyve, enfeoffed in the Manor of 
Bikenore to the use of Elizabeth Lady Ferrers. 
John ap Howell, Priest,’ was admitted to the 
Church of Englsh Bikenore, vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. John Vachan, upon the pre- 
sentation of the same persons as last presented. 


. Bp. Gilbert’s Reg. fo. 4. 

. Bp. Trefnant’s Reg., Vol. II., fo. 24. 

. Bp. Trefnant’s Reg., Vol. IL., fo. 32. 

. Bp. Trefnant’s Reg., Vol. II., fo. 55. ine ; 

. Bp. Mascall’s Reg. fo. 47. John May, Rector of Bicknor Anglicana, is named 


in a Charter of 33 Hen. vi. (1454), (Wyrall Charters). 


. Bp. Stanbury’s Reg. fo. 96. 
. Ibid. fo. 72. 
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1471. Feb. 1. Sir John Skynner, Priest,! was admitted to the 
Church of Bikenor English, vacant by the 
resignation of John ap Howell, last Rector, 
upon the presentation of Sir Walter Devereux, 
Knt., Lord Ferrers. 

Unknown. Richard Judde.? 

1506. July 8. Sir Thomas Worth, Chaplain,? was admitted to 

the Church of Bikenore English, vacant by the 
death of Richard Judde, last Rector, upon the 
presentation of the King, by reason of the 
minority of Walter Devereux, son and heir of 
John Devereux, Lord Ferrers. 

1558. May 6. John Harrys was instituted to the Rectory of 
English Bicknor, vacant by death, upon the 
presentation of Queen Mary, by reason of the 
minority of Walter Lord Ferrers, Viscount 
Hereford. | 

Unknown. Henry Tailer * was Rector in 1562. 

1592. March 6. Thomas Hosyer was admitted to the Rectory of 
English Bicknor, void by the death of Henry 
Tailer, wpon the presentation of Walter Maylard 
by grant of the Earl of Essex. 

1599. Sept. 25. Humphrey Smart’ was admitted upon the death 

of Thomas Hoser, (sic) upon the presentation of 
Francis Merrick, Knt., by an assignment, dated 
2 Sept. 41 Elizabeth, of a grant from Robert 
Earl of Essex, dated 22 August 41 Elizabeth. 

1630. July 6. William Claybrook, M.A., © was admitted upon 
resignation of Humphrey Smart, upon the 
presentation of John Bridgman, Knt., Chief 
Justice of Chester, pleno jure. 


1 H. Ibid. fo. 90. 

2 Richard Judde was, on his death, Rector also of Welch Bicknor. 

3 H. Bp. Mayew’s Reg. fo. 33. 

4 1592. Henry Tayler, Rector of Bicknor English, buried 9 March. P. R. 

5 Matric. from Trinity Coll., Oxford, 27 April 1582, aged 15, son of a Minister, Co. 
Warwick. : 

6 Matric. from Balliol Coll., Oxford, 15 August 1619, aged 16, as second son of an 
“ Armiger,” Co, Somerset. 


163).;J1une.2. 
1639. April 29. 


Unknown. 
1669. Dee. 2. 


1679. Dee. 1. 
1710. May 8. 
1728. July 6. 


1731. July 9. 


1744, June l. 
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James Lancashire, M.A.,' was admitted upon 
the resignation of William Claybrook, upon the 
presentation of George Mynn, Esq., pro hac vice. 
Morgan Godwyn” was admitted upon the death 
of James Lancashire, upon the presentation of 
Roger Scudamore, gent., pro hac vice. 

Thomas Godwyn ® 

William Hughes * was admitted upon the death 
of Thomas Godwyns, upon the presentation of 
Edward Lutwyche, Esq., and George Bond, 
Gent., pleno jure. 

Sam. Harris’ was admitted upon the death of 
William Hughes, upon the presentation of 
Francis Lyster, Hsq., Francis Harris, pleno jure. 
Richard Mantle,° A.B., was admitted upon the 
death of Sam. Harris, upon the presentation of 
William Hodges, Gent., pleno jure. 

Richard Lloyd, A.B.,’ was admitted upon the 
death of Richard Mantle, upon the presentation 
of Wiliam Hodges of Gloucester, Gent. 

John Beal, A.B.,* was admitted upon resignation, 
upon the presentation of William Hodges, Esq. 
James Meredith, Clerk,’ was admitted upon the 


London. 


1 Matric. from Balliol Coll., Oxford, 20 Novy. 1618, aged 17, son of a “ gent” of 


2 Matric. from Christ Church, 8 June, 1621, aged 18, son of the Bishop of Hereford. 
“Morgan Godwyn, L.U.D., Archdeacon of Salop, Rector of the Church of Bicknor 
English, 30 April, 1638”, (sic) P. R. 

3 1643. Johannes Clarke de sacro Ordine sacerdotis sepultus fuit, 16January, P.R. 
Thomas Godwyn, Clerk, Rector of English Bicknor read the 39 Articles on 
16 March, being Sunday, 1644. He was of the family of Godwyn, Co. Hereford and 
married Anna Gollopy of Co. Dorset. She died 17, and was bur. at Bicknor 19 


August 1664. 


4 Six of this name matric. at Oxford between 1629 and 1667. Probably this 
Rector was the one who matric. from Corpus Christi Coll. 10 May, 1643, aged 18, son 
of Thomas Hughes “ Pleb.,” of Bagenden, Co. Glouc. : 

5 Matric. from Magdalen Hall, 18 May 1666, aged 15,son of Francis Harris, Gent. 
of Aston, Co. Salop. - 

6 Matric. from Jesus Coll., 16 July 1675, aged 19. Sonof Thomas Mantle of Llan- 


beller, Co. Radnor. 
5th March. P. R. 


1727. Richard Mantle, Rector of English Bicknor, was buried, 


7 Many of this name matric. at Oxford, and it is impossible to identify him. 

8 Matric. from Merton Coll., 20 Novr. 1721, aged 18, son of Miles Beale, Gent. 
of Newent, Co. Gloue. : 

9 Matric. 14 Decr. 1724, aged 16, son of Rev. James Meredith, of Colston, Co. 
Wilts. 1775, Ann, wife of James Meredith, Clerk, Rector, bur. 16 Oct. P. BR. He 
would seem to have had two wives named Ann, for there is, or was, a monument in 
Gloucester Cathedral commemorating, Anne, wife of James Meredith, Rector of 
English Bicknor, died February 8, 1758. (See Fosbrook’s City of Gloucester, p. 139, 
No, 114.) He died 2 May, 1777, at Highgate, Co. Middlx. and was buried there, aged 


70 years. 
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death of John Beal, Clerk, upon the presentation 
of Samuel Whitmore, Miles Partridge, Miles 
Beale, and Thomas Trigg, Gentlemen, true 
patrons. 

1777. Oct. 7. Morgan Evans, Clerk, was admitted upon the 
death of James Meredith, Clerk, upon the_ 
presentation of William Jones, of Tydenham, 
Co. Gloucester, Esq., Ann Jones and Jane 
Jones of the same place, spinsters, true patrons. 

1780. April 4. Duncombe Pyrke Davis! was admitted upon the 
resignation of Morgan Evans, upon the presenta- 
tion of John Davis of Monmouth, D.D., the true 
patron. 

1815. May 27.. John Maber Maunder, Clerk, was admitted upon 
the death of Duncombe Pyrke Davis, upon the 
presentation of the Visitors of the Foundation 
of John Michael, in Queen’s College, Oxford. 

1822. Jan. 15. Thomas Marwood? was admitted upon the 
cession of John Maber Maunder, upon the 
presentation of the Visitors of the Foundation 
of John Michael, Hsq., in Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

1833. Jan. 9 Edward Feild, Clerk, M.A.,? was admitted upon 
the death of Thomas Marwood, Clerk, upon the 
presentation of the Visitors of the Foundation of 
John Mitchell in Queen’s College, Oxford. 

1844. June 25. John Burden, Clerk, M.A.,* was admitted upon 
the presentation of the Visitors of the Founda- 
tion of John Michael, Esq., in Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


1 Matric. from Queen’s Coll. Oxford 19 Oct. 1769, aged 16, son of Rev. John 
Dayis, of Grosmount, Co. Monmouth. 

2 Son of Rev. George Marwood of Busby Hall, Co. York, and Canon Residentiary 
of Chichester Cathedral. 

He appears to have matric. from St. Mary Hall, 6 Feb. 1804, aged 18, as Thomas 
Metcalfe, son of Rey. George Metcalfe, of Stanmer, Co. Sussex, and took his B.A. 
degree in that name, 1 March, 1808, but probably changed his name, as he had his 
M.A. degree 5 Decr. 1810 as Thomas Marwood. 

3 Matric. from Wadham Coll. 18 June, 1819 aged 18, 2nd son of James Field, Esq , 
of City of Worcester. Consecrated Bishop of Newfoundland, 28 April, 1844, died, 
8 June, 1876. 

4 Matric. from University Coll. Oxford, 1 June 1829, aged 17, 3rd son of Rowland 
Burden, of Castle Hden, Co. Durham, Esqr. 
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THE BICKNOR COURT ESTATE. 


The lands composing this Estate were doubtlessly severed 
from the Manor, of which they probably formed the demesne 
lands, but at what date I have not been able, hitherto, to 
discover, but I have noticed the diminution of the Manor 
subsequent to the death of Cecilia Muchegros. William Braas, 
Bras, or Brouse, and John his son, appear from ancient charters 
to have held lands within the lordship of Englsh Bicknor, 
forming parcel of this Estate. These lands would appear to 
have passed from John Braas to Sir Simon Basset, but whether 
by sale or inheritance there is no evidence to show; and Sir 
Simon conveyed them to John Pullesden, the son of Nicholas 
Pullesden, in 1359. Alexander, son and heir of John, sold the 
reversion of them, after the death of Margaret his mother, to 
John Greyndor, Knt., Lord of Abenhall, and Isabella his wife, 
and by deed dated on the Pur. B.V.M., Alexander de Pullesden, 
and Aenes his wife, appointed Richard de Staunton their attorney 
to deliver seizin. Sir John Greyndor, and Isabella his wife, by 
Charter dated on Monday next after the feast of St. Martin, 4 
Henry IV (1402), conveyed to John Lasselles, of Strugull 
(Chepstow), and Margaret his wife, all the lands and tenements 
lately purchased of Alexander de Pullesden, son and heir of 
John de Pullesden, within the lordship of Bicknore Anglicana, 
which lands, it is stated, formerly belonged to John Braas, of 
Bicknore, aforesaid; and by Letter of Attorney, dated 2nd 
March, 6th Henry IV (1404-5), Sir John Greyndor appointed 
Henry Woodestock, Rector of Staunton, his attorney to deliver 
seizin to Margaret, relict of John Lasselles, of lands, described 
as being ‘‘within the lordship of Bicknore Anglicana, which 
had formerly belonged to Alexander Pullesden.”? Margaret Las- 
selles, described as of Strugull, by deed, dated on Wednesday 
next before the feast of St. John Baptist, 12th Henry IV (1411), 
quitclaimed to Richard Staunton, and Florence his wife, all her 
right to certain lands in Biknore, which had belonged to John 
Lasselles her husband. By his Charter, dated 21st January, 
21st Henry VI (1432-3), Richard Staunton, Lord of Staunton, 
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granted the same to William Walleweyn, of Bykerton, County 
Hereford, and four other persons, of whom John May, Rector 
of Bicknor English, was one, to hold to the said grantees and 
the heirs of the said William Walleweyn for ever. And soon 
afterwards, viz., by his Charter, dated 20th March, 32nd Henry 
VI (1453-4), the said Wiliam Walleweyn, then described as of 
Ruardyn, Esq., granted to John Asshehurst, all those lands, &e., 
&e., heriots, reliefs, escheats, &c.,* with appurtenances, which 
the said William lately held conjointly with John May, Rector 
of Bykenore English, and the other trustees named in the above 
recited Charter, and which the same John May and the others 
. had quitclaimed to the said William, to hold to the said John 
Asshehurst, his heirs and assigns for ever. 


John Asshehurst, who, by Letters Patent, tested at West- 
minster, 14th March, 27th Henry VI (1448-9)}, had been granted 
the Office of Constable of the Castle of St. Briavels, married 
Jane, or Johanna, daughter of Sir John Barre, Knt., and it 
appears from an Indenture dated on Wednesday in the feast of 
the Annunciation of Our Lady, 7th Edward IV (1467), that 
John Asshehurst placed in the hands of Sir John Barre 100 
marks to make purchase of a livelihood to the use of the said 
John Asshehurst and Jane his wife, daughter of the said Sir 
John Barre, and that the said sum was afterwards repaid to 
John Asshehurst, and that it was agreed between the parties 
that Sir John Barre should give 50 marks towards the said 
purchase, of which, at the date of the Indenture, 10 marks had 
been paid; and I find an acquittance, dated on Tuesday next 
after the feast of St. Hilary, 8th Edward IV (1469-70), given 
by the said to John Asshehurst for 40 marks the balance of the 
said sum. Accordingly I find several Charters of Enfeoffment 
of lands to the said John Asshehurst about this period: eg. By 
Charter dated 6th September, 8th Edward IV (1468), William 
Walleweyn, described as of Ruardyn, Esq., and others therein 
named, eranted to Thomas ffilley, and Alice his wife, lands and 


those Pranchiaes would smply that the lands were then japetet au mvwor. 
+The Patent, with a large portion of the Great Sealin white wax attached, is 
still extant, and lies before me. 


“a 
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Ralph, 7 Joan. 


CECILIA, heiress = Robert de Muscegros 
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0) eee 
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Sir Richard Devereux. 
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of Chartley, & Viscount Hereford. Cr. 
Earl of Essex 4 May 1562, K.G. Died 


22 Sep. 1576. 
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Chartley, Viscount Hereford, and Earl 
of Essex, Earl Marshall of England. 
Beheaded 25 February, 1600-1. 
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Kt. 
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Earl of Suffolk, 
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Robert Devereux, 
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in infancy. 


Chartley, Viscount Hereford, & Earl 
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on her father’s death. 


| = Margaret dau. of Ro*ert Garnish of 
_ Kenton, co. Suffolk, Esq. 


| 
Sir Edward Devereux, from whom the 
present Viscount Hereford. 
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tenements which they had of the gift of the said Thomas in 
Bekenore, and elsewhere in the County of Gloucester, to hold 
to the said Thomas, and Alice his wife, for the term of their 
lives, with remainder to John Asshehurst, and Johanna his wife, 
and their heirs and assigns for ever. And by a Charter dated 
6th February, 9th Edward IV (1469-70), John Jordan, senior, 
of Bekenor English, granted to the said John Asshehurst two 
pieces of land in Yawens Wall, now part of Bicknor Court 
Estate, and immediately contiguous to the house, to hold to the 
said John Asshehurst, his heirs and assigns for ever. 


John Asshehurst, by Johanna his wife, had two sons, 
Thomas and Philip, and a daughter, Ann, who married William 
Wyrall, by whom he had a son, named John. Thoinas Asshe- 
hurst,* being unmarried, by his Charter, dated 8th September, 
20th Henry VII (1504), as Thomas, son and heir of John 
Asshehurst, granted all his lands in Bicknor Anglicana, New- 
land, and St. Briavels, to William Wyrall and John Wyrall, his 
son, to the use of the said William for life, and after his death 
to the use of the said John, his heirs and assigns for ever, and 
he suffered a Common Recovery to the same effect;+ And I 
have before me a Charter, dated 12th March, 20th Henry VII, 
by which Philip Assehurst, described as son of John Asshehurst, 
Ksq., quitclaimed to William Wyrall and John Wyrall, their 
heirs and assigns, all his right, title, and claim to the lands 
which belonged to John Asshehurst, his father. We shall see 
by the sequel that this last quoted Charter was spurious, for in 
the Court of Requests, on 3rd May, 1532 (24th Henry VIII), 
John Copynger, Hsq., appeared as plaintiff, against William 
Werall, gent., defendant, concerning the title and inheritance 
of the Manor, lands, and tenements of Byknour Courte, in the 
parish of English Byknour, with appurtenances. It was alleged 
that one John Asshehurst, gent., and Johane his wife, were 
seized in their demesne as of fee, in right of the said Jane, as 
well of the said Manor of Byknour Court, as also of diver other 


*Thomas Asshehurs5 was alive on 9th November, 1508, when he granted a 
general release to William Wyrall from all actions, 
+Recoveries, 20th Henry VII, Mich, 
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lands and tenements, meadows, woods, rents, reversions, and 
services to the same belonging, and that they died so seized, 
after whose death the said Manor, &c., descended to one Thomas 
Asshehurst, as son and heir to the said John and Jane, who 
entered and was seized for many years. He having special trust 
and confidence in the said William Werall, ‘‘ beying his brother 
in lawe,’’ caused a ‘‘ Recovery of Writ of Entrie in the post” to be 
had en the name of the said William Wyrrall against the said 
Thomas Asshehurst, of all the aforesaid Manor, lands, &e., 
which Recovery was had to the only-use, &c., of the said 
Thomas and of his heirs, and for the performance of his last will. 
After the Recovery so had, it is said, the said Thomas died s.p., 
after whose death the use of the said Manor descended, and 
ought to descend, to Philip Asshehurst, as brother and heir to 
Thomas, which said Philip, by his Indenture dated 23rd May, 
22nd Henry VIII (1530), for a certain sum of money to him 
paid, sold to the said John Copynger and his heirs, inter alia, 
the aforesaid Manor with all Charters, &e. William Werall 
answered and said that Thomas Asshehurst was seized of the 
said Manor by good and just title of inheritance, and by his 
deed made a lease of the said Manor, called Byknour Court, to 
him for the term of his life, by virture of which he was seized 
of the said Manor in his demense as of freehold. And that 
after, for certain sums of money agreed upon between them, the 
said Thomas sold and released all his 1ight in the same to 
the said William, and to John his son, and their heirs for ever, 
and that, for further assurance, the said Philip by deed released 
all his right to the said William with warranty. 


The Court held that the said William had not proved the 
bargain and sale, or that he had ever paid any sums of money 
in respect thereto, and affirmed the Indenture specifying the 
sale to John Copynger to be good and true, and finally decreed 
on 3rd May, 24th Henry VIII (1532), that William Werallshould 
enjoy for his life the said Manor according to the terms of the 
lease aforesaid, and that after his death it should revert to John 
Copynger and his heirs, without any interruption of the said 
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Werall or any other person or persons, until he or they should 
prove their title good in the premises.*» John Copynger, how- 
ever, by his Charter dated 26th November, 26th Henry VIII 
(1534), quitclaimed for himself, and his heirs, to William 
Werall, his heirs and assigns for ever, all rights, title, claim, 
and interest which he had in all those lands which were Thomas 
Asshehurst’s, in English Bicknor and Forest of Dean. 

All the defect in title, if any, on the part of the said William 
Wyrall having been cured by this deed, the Bicknor Court 
Kstate continued in the family of Wyrall, in direct descent, until 
the death of George Wyrall, in 1726, who dying s. p., and all 
his brothers and sisters having pre-deceased him without issue, 
except his sister Barbara who, having married Richard Davis, of 
Clyrow, Co. Radnor, left a son named George Davis, upon whom, 
after the death of the aforesaid George Wyrall, the Estate 
devolved. Mr. Davies thereupon assumed the name of Wyrall. 
He died in 1798, leaving an only son named Jenkyn Wyrall, 
who survived his father only three years, and dying s. p., the 
Estate devolved upon his sisters and heirs, Martha Wyrall and 
Mary Wyrall. Martha died in 1808, unmarried, as did Mary 
in 1826, and being the last of her race of the blood of Wyrall,t 
by her will dated the 23rd July, 1819, and proved 7th February, 
1827, devised all her real Estate, charged with heavy pecuniary 
legacies, to Edward Machen, of Whitmead Park, EHsq., after 
whose death it devolved upon his son, the Rev. Edward Machen, 
Eastbach Court, in the parish of English Bicknor. 


*Court of Request, Orders and Decrees, 14 to 25 Henry VII. Vol. 5, fo. 167 
(p. 339), Copynger v. Werall. 

+This account of the devolution of the Bicknor Court Hstate is derived from 
the Wyrall Charters and Deeds relating thereto. 

tA branch of the family of Wyrall or Worrall was settled in the City of Glou- 
cester. In the Churchyard of St. Peters were, or are, memorials to: Joshua Worrall 
of this City, died January 1, 1726, aged 71. Elizabeth his wife daughter of Samuel 
Willett, died Jan. 30, 1745—6, aged 78. Also three children of Joseph (Joseph or 
Joshua?) Worrall by Elizabeth his wife: Amy, died April 24, 1696, aged 6 months 
Blizabeth died July 11, 1712, aged 234 years; Joshua died February 19, 1720, aged 30 
years; Mary their daughter died Jan. 26, 1737—8, aged 40; Samuel Worrall of this 
City, alderman, died Dec. 17, 1745, aged 52. Mary his wife died April 20, 1757, aged 55. 
Elizabeth Counsell, died May 7, 1758, aged 33; Joseph Counsell, died Nov. 17, 1759, 
aged 32. George Worrall, of this City, pinmaker, died March, 16, 1756, aged 53 years. 
Also six children of George Worrall, by Mary, his wife: Elizabeth died Dee. 14, 1733, 
aged 4 years 9 months; Joseph died July 18, 1734, aged 11 months 16 days; Joseph 
diedOct. 24, 1741, aged 1 year, 3 months, 16 days; Thomas died March 18, 1747, aged 
19 years, 9 months, 7 days; Sarah died May 1, 1749, aged 5 years 3 months 25 days; 
George died Oct. 2, 1756, aged 21 years 2 months, 15 days. (Fosbrook’s Gloucester, 
p. 143.) 
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THE MANSION HOUSE. 

Very little of the ancient mansion of the Wyralls now remains. 
It was probably erected about the time of King Henry VIL, 
by John Wyrall, who married Isabella, the heir of Motton. He 
was the son of William Wyrall, by the heiress of Asshehurst, 
through whom the estate was derived, and was living in 1504. 
The most marked feature in the old portion of the building is a 
window extending from near the basement to the eaves of the 
house. Itis 14 feet wide, and is divided into five compartments 
by transomes, and lights a newal staircase. The kitchen, from 
whence this staircase ascends, and two bedrooms over it are also 
ancient, having three or four lights, mullioned and transomed. 
The old mansion is partially described in a lease granted by 
Jeptha Wyrall, dated 28th January, 1684, in which are 
mentioned two lower rooms by the parlour and the rooms over 
the gatehouse. It was partially re-edified about the middle of 
the 18th century, probably by Mr. George Davies, afterwards 
Wyrall when he had acquired the estate. 


It is very singular that a heap of cinders should have been 
selected for the site of the house. In the memory of persons 
now living this ancient cinder heap is said to have been to 
some extent naked, but it is now covered with good pasture 
and forms the lawn, bearing some very large and handsome 
timber, trees. The cinders probably contain a large quantity 
of iron, which, by modern appliances, may, it is presumed, 
be extracted. I have before me an agreement, dated 24th 
October, 1692, by which Mr. Jeptha Wyrall sold to Richard 
Avenant and John Whealler ‘‘ ten thousand dozens of cinders 
which are good and merchantable, lying and being near my 


Mansion House, in English Bicknor,”’ 


at the price of tenpence 
the dozen, each dozen being twelve bushels, whereof six were 
to be heaped and the other six even with the top of the bushel, 
according to the bushel then used at Bishopswood furnace, the 
said cinders to be dug, raised, and carried away by the said 
contractors to the furnace at Bishopswood, or at Park End, in 


the Forest of Dean; but it was provided that the said Jeptha 
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Wyrall should have the privilege of earrying as many dozens as 
he pleased to Park End at the rate of 4s. the dozen, and he was 
to receive 13d. the dozen for carrying them to the bank of the 
river Wye, below his Mansion House.* 

After the death, in 1858, of Mrs. Mary Ann Davies, who 
under the Will of Miss pe held Bicknor Court for her life, 
the house was occupied by Colonel Davies, whose widow now 
possesses ‘‘The Wilderness,’’ in the parish of Abbenhall,t 
subsequently to the death of Colonel Davies General Woosman 
was the occupant for several years, and to him has succeeded 
the writer of this article. 


*It may be worthy of remark that in 1276, Ralph de Sandwics, the King’s 
Lieutenant for the Castle of St. Briavels, received as a portion of the emoluments 
of his office:the sum £5 15s. received from the sale of cinders.—‘‘ Nicholls’ 
Personalities of the Forest of Dean,” p. 18. 

I have before me a treatise, in the very neat Autograph of Mr. George Wyrhale, 
who was ho mean antiquary, entitled, ‘‘ Observations on the Iron Cinders found in 
Dean Forest and its neighbourhood. *» Tt has the following Preface which will © 
explain its origin and character. 

“The following observations were thrown together in the year 1780, at the request 
of My. Isaac Taylor, of Ross, in answer to the under-written queries, proposed by 
Doctor Nash, who was then compiling the History of Worcestershire. 

Having no acquaintance with the Doctor, nor ever read his History, since pub- 
lished, we know not what use he made of these remarks, nor whether he made any. 
They were given to Mr. Taylor in a short time after he communicated his Queries.” 

I.—oOf ee era do you think the Iron Cinders were? Are they British, Roman, 

or Saxon. 

IIl.—Do they find mixed with them Coins, Implements, or anything else that can 

denote their date ? 

IlI.—Is it true that the Cinders yield more or better Iron than the native Ore, dug 

from the Mines? 

TV.—In how large a tract of Country do they find them? And how far distant 

from any of the mines now worked. 

This document has very recently come into my hands, and I have not had any 
opportunity of referring to “ Nash’s History of Wor cestershire,” to see to what extent, 
if at all,he has usedit. If, however, it has not been published it is, I think, well 
worth the attention of our Society. 


+ Died at the Wilderness, 5 May, 1877, whilst these pages were passing through 
the press. 
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SUBSIDY ROLL FOR THE PARISH OF BICKNOR IN THE 
COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER, 1522-3. 


RECORD OFFICE—LAY SUBSIDIES, 14 & 15 HENRY viij., 4433 


John Beynam Esqwyer in lands .... ae xxi xx s 
Willm. Wyrall in landes ve au a sx de Sxi's 
Jamys Webbe in wages ~~ ibor sae XX S$ iiij d 
Willm. Drewe in goodes PS oy .. SS seri ae 
Wyllm. Curtese in goodes_.... pa es v marke xx d 
Dauy Meredith in goodes_... : wo 4) SEV] S Vig Ce 
Thomas Jurdan, junr.in goodes_... a vi ij svj d 
Agnes Jurdan in goodes tes a Aa v marke xx d 
Willm. Godwyn, junr. in goodes__.... seis vii ijs vj d 
Thomas Jurdan, senr. in goodes_... oe vij li iij s vj d 
Phelipp Ashurste in goodes ... sta ae re Sym iiij d 
Willm. Hyggyn in goodes ... + a Ber XX § iiij d 
Phelipp Abnell in goodes... oe BP xx li ilij s vj d 
Jamys Godwyn in goodes ... si i= xls xij d 
Thomas Curtese in goodes_... We 1s <x iiij d 
John Godwyn in goodes wh ae ive XX $ ~ilij d 
Phelipp Waythan in goodes ... = 4 as xls xij d 
Thomas Clereck in goodes ... ys ven ij li xviij d 
Agnes Clerek in goodes eh ive ee xis xij d 
Ric. Taylour in goodes of se ce XxX § iiij d 
Jeyn Myllyng in goodes oF bas ia v ili ijs vjd 
Willm. Stephyns in goodes ..- ae i xls xij d 
Willm. Grene in goodes = Sie ee XXV]S Vlij d iiij d 
John Gibith in goodes +8 ms a xij 8 liij d 
Edward Gamull in goodes_... a ine vili ij s vj d 
Thomas Gamull in goodes_... oe <5 vj li xiij s iiijd lijs iiijd 
Andrewe Doll in goodes te sn i iiij li ij s 
Willm. Godwyn, senr.in goodes_... eh ii} ee xviij d 
John Mylward in goodes rE ape ee xx s ilij d 
Richard Mungey in goodes ... Ens Ea v li ijs vjd 
Agnes Mungey in goodes_... er aye xls xij d 


Johan Worgan in goodes 
John Smyth in goodes 


John Gamull, junr. in goodes 
Phelypp Trewith in goodes ... 


Thomas Taylor in wages 
John Taylor in wages 
John Walker in wages 
Willm. Howell in goodes 


Thomas Mungey in goodes... 


Thomas Fermor in wages 
Willm. Sevran in goodes 
John Trewith in goodes 
John Hapkyn in goodes 
Willm. Jurdan in goodes 
John Gamull in goodes 
John Ettowe in wages 
Jamys Gryffyth in goodes 
William Abyan in goodes 


Willm. Curteyse in goodes ... 


John Barne in goodes... 


Philipp Thomas in goodes ... 
Henry Mathewes in goodes... 
Henry Godwyn in goodes .. 


John Polen in goodes... 


Willm. Thomlyn in goodes... 


Willm. Evan in goodes 


Roger Taylowre in goodes ... 


Summa v li xviij sx d 


xls xij d 
xx liij d 
xls xij d 

vj li xiij s iiij d iij s iiij d 
Xx s iiij d 
xx § iiij d 
<<a liij d 
xls xij d 
ij li Xviij d 
xx s liij d 
vij li lij s vj d 
vij li iij svj d 
vij li lij s vj d 
xx mks vj viij d 
x li Vs 
xx § ilij d 
Xx s iiij d 
xls xij d 
Xx § iiij d 
XX S$ iiij d 
xx 8 iiij d 
xx 6 ilij d 
xls xij d 
xx § iiij d 
pa €4) liij d 
XE 5 liij d 
xx § iiij d 
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NOTES ON THE PRIORY AND CHUROH 
OF DEERHURST, 
BY 
REV. G. BUTTERWORTH. 


At a time when we may suppose that our parish merited its 
Saxon name Deor-hurst, i.e. ‘‘Forest of wild animals,” as 
consisting of a clearing made in the surrounding woodland which 
fringed both banks of the Severn, there was founded there a 
Priory, which seems to have existed for full 800 years, down to 
the time of the general suppression of monastic establishments 
in the first half of the 16th century. Leland, who witnessed the 
overthrow of the monastic system in EKngland up to its complete 
extirpation, is our authority for the extreme antiquity of 
Deerhurst Priory. He states in his Itinerary that Bede speaks 
of a ‘‘notable Abbay”’ as existing in his time at Deerhurst. 
I have not been able to verify this quotation in the extant works 
of the venerable Bede; still I see no reason for doubting the 
correctness of that painstaking annalist, Leland. Apparently, 
then, the Priory was founded not later than the beginning of 
the 8th century. At the beginning of the 9th century we have 
proof that it was in a flourishing condition, for in the year 804 
valuable estates were conveyed to it by Cithelric, ealdorman of 
Worcestershire, as is recorded by Dugdale (Codex Diplomat. 
(Hvi Saxon.) The Priory was not destined always to retain 
peaceful possession of its fair domains. Those ubiquitous 
marauders, the Danes, are said to have visited it in their 
customary manner, and to have destroyed its buildings. When 
exactly this took place is left doubtful. Leland, centuries after- 
wards, merely mentions the fact. We may put it down perhaps 
to either the 10th, or the beginning of the 11th century. The 
Prior Werstan is said to have fled to. Malvern, and to have 
founded there a cell. But at whatever time the Danes may have 
committed their ravages, it is certain that in the middle of the 
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10th century peace and plenty reigned in Deerhurst Priory, and, 
indeed, we find the prevalence of too good cheer. For at this 
period Alphege or Elphege lived here as a monk, but was so 
little satisfied with the state of discipline as exercised within the 
walls, and with the junketings of the brethren, that he left the 
place in sadness of heart, and retired to a stricter religious 
house at Bath, where some years afterwards he was appointed 
Abbot. This estimable man subsequently became Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; he was cruelly slaughtered by the Danes in 1012. 


In the reign of Edward the Confessor the Priory, which 
appears from the first to have been of the Benedictine order, 
was made an alien Priory, and subjected to the Abbey of St. 
Denis at Paris. The Conqueror confirmed his predecessor’s deed 
of gift. The connection with the French Abbey continued, with 
interruptions, till the reign of Henry VI: then Deerhurst Priory 
was finally taken away from that monastery, and handed over 
successively to this and that English religious establishment, 
until at last it came to Tewkesbury Abbey, in the possession of 
which House it remained up to the time of the dissolution of 


the latter—a period of only about 70 years. 


In the Confessor’s reign, and in its 14th year (1056) the 
Priory appears to have been rebuilt by one of his great nobles 
and strong adherents, Odda, Earl of Devon. Perhaps it had 
continued in a ruined state since the visit of the Danes, to which 
reference has been made. It is probable that Odda had a 
residence at Deerhurst: he died there the same year as the 
Priory was consecrated, or re-consecrated, having assumed 
the monastic habit before his death: he was buried, however, 
not at Deerhurst, but at Pershore. We happen to have fairly 
good historical evidence respecting the work of Odda. Exactly 
200 years ago, a stone, now to be seen at Oxford among the 
Arundel Marbles, was discovered not far from Deerhurst Church, 
having on it the following inscription in letters generally con- 
sidered to be of the 12th century. 

G 
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+ ODDA DVX IVSSIT HANC REGIAM AVLAM 
CONSTRVI ATQVE DEDICARI IN HONORE 8 TRINI- 
TATIS PRO ANIMA GERMANI SVI ELFRICI QVE DE 
HOC LOCO ASSVMPTA EALDREDVS VERO EPS QVI 
EANDEM DEDICAVIT III IDIBVS APL XIIIT AVTEM 
ANNOS REGNI EADWARDI REGIS ANGLORVM. 


Now the early chroniclers, Florence of Worcester, and the 
compiler of the Saxon Chronicle, give us here some useful 
corroborative evidence. We learn from them that both Elfric 
and Odda died at Deerhurst, the former in the year 1053, the 
latter on the last day of August 1056. The Bishop who 
consecrated the building erected by Odda, presided at the time 
over the see of Worcester. He afterwards became Archbishop of 
York, and in that capacity (Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


being then in disgrace) crowned the Conqueror. 


* There are two points in the above Inscription which call for 
notice. The less important one is concerned about the letter 
S which follows the word ANNO in the last line. Some 
have supposed that it stands for ‘‘Sancti” (making ‘‘ Saint” 
Edward), and is improperly placed before Regni: it seems, 
however, more likely that it is a mere grammatical mistake, or 
a mason’s blunder, and that ‘‘ ANNOS” is written erroneously 
for ‘‘ANNO.” It is a matter of greater interest to investigate 
the meaning of ‘‘hanc regiam avlam.” * Strange as the monkish 
expression may seem in this connection, I cannot but think that 
it is intended to denote generally the conventual buildings. 
The Church, which no doubt from the earliest times formed an 
integral and important part of the Priory, may be included in 
the expression, but it cannot be said, I imagine, to be specified. 
Consequently, it would appear that Mr. Parker is scarcely 
justified in affirming on the mere strength of this Inscription 
that Deerhurst is the earliest dated English Church.t That we 
have the possibly correct date of the present structure is all that 


* The ordinary technical meaning of “ Aula Regia” in the time of our early history 
was “the King’s Court of Justice,” or “ Council” called also Curia Regis. 
+ Rickman’s Architecture, Additions by J. H, Parker, 1862, 
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can be conceded; in fact, the inscription notwithstanding, there 
is much in the appearance of the ancient portions of the Church 
to make the date matter of controversy. I may be allowed here, 
in passing, just to allude to another inscription preserved only 
by annalists and somewhat resembling the one given above, 
which, on the authority of the Chronicle of Tewkesbury Abbey, 
has been also ascribed to Deerhurst, and which assigns the 
consecration of a chapel to a Duke Dodo of an age long previous 
to that of the genuine Odda. The Chronicle gives us to 
understand that a ‘‘ Royal Palace’”’ had been converted into a 
chapel by Dodo from love to his deceased brother. It is only 
natural to believe that there is a confusion here with what 
appears to be trustworthy history. Dodo of the 8th century, I 
think we may dismiss, together with his ‘‘royal palace,’’ and 
keep to Odda, the friend, and (according to Florence) relative 
of King Edward. 


From a few short statements of Leland’s, (who, as Dugdale 
afterwards, quotes the Chronicle,) it has been inferred, but I am 
persuaded, incorrectly, that there was more than one religious 
foundation at Deerhurst. In fact it was one and the same 
Priory from its early foundation to its extinction; only it under- 
went during its long existence, re-building (more than once 
it may be) together with transfer to various monasteries. 


Let me proceed now to speak of the ancient portions of the 
existing Church. We at once notice that the style throughout 
is not what we generally associate with the term ‘‘ Norman,’’ 
that we are dealing with something ruder and plainer, that, in 
fact, in all probability we have before our eyes a veritable instance 
of the architecture of the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon period.’”’ These ancient 
portions comprise a great part of the building—the Tower up to 
a certain height, the side walls of the Nave from the clerestory 
windows downwards, (the aisles are additions,) the present or 
psuedo-Chancel, and the eastern extremities of the two Aisles, 
forming at one time Transepts, 2.¢. the present vestry in the 
S., and the corresponding end of the N., Aisle, Outside the 
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Church there are the remains of the old Chancel, which was 


apsidally terminated. 


An interesting feature connected with what constituted the 
old nave was revealed when the Church underwent repair 
(in 1862), but is now again obliterated. I came then upon 
evident traces of an ancient division of the nave, this division 
being made, I imagine, by a wall and arch resembling those 
which we now see at the E. end of the Church—the blocked up 
Chancel arch. Such a division of the nave is said to have been 


common in early Churches. 


The Tower presents in its lower portion most distinctive 
features of great antiquity. Its upper portion, of more recent 
construction, is clearly marked off from the oldest part by the 
quoin stones at its angles, (of which there are none in the more 
ancient portion,) and by the absence of herring-bone work which 
abounds in all the old parts. It is built of rag-stone: stones 
of no great size form the angles. The best known pecuharity 
of the Tower is the double-light triangular-headed window 
looking into the Church. This window in certain of its details 
is considered unique, at all events unique so far as England is 
concerned. Its mouldings remind one of Roman Architecture. 
A thick, square, fluted shaft, having an impost square in section, 
divides the two lights. Other windows in the tower and its 
doorways deserve careful study. In the 3rd story the ashlar 
work of the frame of a large window 7ft. high, without splay, is 
of a most massive character. Its arch is cut out of one solid 
stone, and its jambs are formed of a very few huge stones. In 
the lowest story, two square or oblong windows may be noticed, 
splayed considerably inwards. In the 2nd story, besides the 
two-light window described above, three other windows, two of 
them nearly square, the remaining one oblong and large, demand 
special notice. The large window is square-headed within and 
circular-headed without, (just reversing the form of the still 
larger window in the 3rd story mentioned above,) without splay, 
nearly 6ft. in height. In the 2nd story are also two rotind- 
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headed recesses, 2 feet high and rather less wide. One 
noticeable feature of the Tower is a divisional wall, which give 
us three successive archways as we pass into the Church. Its 
object is not very evident—it may have been to strengthen the 
Tower, or possibly to divide it into rooms. Another peculiarity 
is that the N. and 8. sides of the Tower are much longer than 
its EH. and W. ‘Two of the entrance archways are formed by a 
eircular arch, and round the arch runs, at least in one instance, 
a square-headed hood of rude workmanship. In the remaining 
archway the round arch is to be traced, but it has been 
superseded by a pointed arch of the 14th century. Over the 
central archway in the divisional wall a rare and most 
undoubted specimen of Anglo-Saxon ornamentation is to be 
seen. This is a sculptured figure within a niche, all the details of 
which are characteristic of the Saxon period. 

The present Chancel, forming anciently the eastern end of the 
Nave, contains many features of interest. The Chancel-arch 
now blocked up, is semi-circular, with a square edge: the capital 

under it are of quite a unique character: over the arch runs a 
square-edged hood-moulding of great depth and _ breadth, 
terminating in heads of wild boars. High above the 
Chancel-arch are two great stone slabs, triangular-headed. 
These may be compared with a large square slab which is 
situated immediately over the triangular-headed window in the 
Tower. In the Chancel are four door-ways, two on the N. and 
two on the S. side. One of these is triangular-headed; the 
remaining three are square-headed ; and the ashlar work of two 
of them is especially massive and rude: the lintel is composed 
of a single huge block. High in the N. and 8. walls of the 
Chancel are two large round-headed arch-ways': these must have 
communicated, one should suppose, with rooms on the same level 
formed in the transepts: they may also have had possibly a gallery 
or loft running between them in front of the Chancel-arch. 

In the present vestry (over the 8S. transept) is a very massive 
door-way with semi-cylindrical jambs and architrave: it appears 

tohave been injured by fire at an early period, and was blocked up. 
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The Font is of the tub form, cylindrical above, and octagonal 
in its lower part. It is ornamented with a remarkable scroll-work 
pattern : its age is undoubtedly very great. 


The following particulars may be said to characterize the 
ancient work: absence of buttresses, absence of an original 
staircase in the Tower, absence of long-and-short work. There 
is also entire absence of stone ribs and of string-courses often 
seen in early Churches. There is no ouéward splaying of windows 
and no quoins at the angles. Most of the windows have no 
inward splay, or the slightest possible. Some of the windows 
are very large for Saxon windows. One prevailing feature is 
the widening out of windows and doorways toward the base: 
this is very marked. The tower itself widens similarly a little. 
Herring-bone is to be seen everywhere in the ancient portions. 


Next I would set down the division of the Nave into two 
parts; then the great height of the side walls—a feature 
eminently pre-Norman—also the presumable proportions of the 
Tower, which could not well have been less lofty than at 
present—70 feet in height. Noticeable again is the extreme 
solidity of certain portions of the work ; and above all noticeable, 
as being the very type of Anglo-Saxon workmanship, is the 
large window looking into the church. Indeed some would date 
the church from this one feature, alleging that, while there is 
nothing in England bearing, in respect of its details, even a faint 
resemblance to it, there is on the Continent, at Lorsch near 
Worms, a line of arcading on a building thought to be of the 
8th century, which presents very similar details. 


Limited, as I am required to be, as to space, I must omit all 
further description of the ancient features of the building. 


It only remains to allude briefly to the uncertain question of 
its exact age. Is it to be considered a structure of the middle 
of the 11th century, or is it likely to be older by two or three 
centuries? It seems to me, after careful study, impossible to 
draw a distinction as regards age between one and another 
portion of the Saxon work: a uniformity and continuity of 
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masonry appears to run throughout it, and exactly the same 
features meet us in the several parts. I see nothing to make 
us think that we have the work of two separate Saxon periods, 
and much to make us come to the opposite conclusion. I would 
ask:—If the Tower is very early, isthe Chancel less early ? Let 
the two be compared together, bit by bit, arch with arch. Shall 
we think, on account, let us say, of the excessively pristine 
appearance of some of the work, that the whole is to be given 
to an age anterior to that of the Confessor? Or shall we hold 
that there is absolutely nothing which might not be brought 
down to his time, consistently with what is known of the 
" architecture of the middle of the 11th century ? 


The plain character of the Tower may be thought to point to 
a comparatively late date. It has none of the reticulated or ribbed 
work which characterizes whatare considered early Saxon Towers, 
neither has it (as has been already observed) long-and-short work 
at the angles, nor again, any outward splaying of windows.” 


Then, too, in point of massiveness or of clumsiness of 
workmanship, Deerhurst Church is probably not in excess as 
compared with certain churches known or believed to have been 
built in the first half of the 11th century. 


Further, the well-known triangular-headed window in the 
Tower affords apparently no conclusive evidence as to exact date, 
although its testimony may be considered quoad valeat to 
favour the belief of a very early age. In general form it 
resembles a window in the tower of St. Peter’s Churh, Barton- 
on-the-Humber, but differs from it considerably in its details, 
Now this Tower is generally set down to a very early period. 
but, perhaps, on insufficient evidence. Then the far closer 
resemblance of the window to the arcade at Lorsch cannot by 
itself be taken as positive proof as to exact date. Added to which, 
the age of these architectural details at Lorsch is disputed, as, 
for instance, by Fergusson (Handbook of Architecture). 


* On these points see the ‘‘ Handbook of English Ecclesiology,” published by the 
Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden Society. Page 7. 
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When we come to historical evidence, we find a strong 
presumption in favour of the later date. There can be no 
reasonable doubt of the execution of some considerable work 
by Odda, Earl of Devon (1056), which was commemorated by 
an act of Episcopal consecration. Probably the Church was 
rebuilt then—and if rebuilt, it obliterated, accordin g to present 
appearances, all traces of any pre-existing edifice. At all events 
we cannot assert of a single existing feature in the building that 
it must have been there before Odda undertook his good work. 


If on the other hand, as some suppose, Odda did not rebuild 
the Church but confined himself to the less sacred buildings of 
the Priory, and we actually see at the present day a Church 
considerably older than anything he may have erected, it will 
have to be conceded that, whatever ravages the Danes committed 
on their recorded visit to Deerhurst, (supposing the record to be 
authentic) they at all events, contrary to their general line of 
proceeding, spared the Church. 


There is no doubt that the walls of the present Priory Farm- 
House adjoining the Church, are part of the walls of the 
ancient monastic building; they are of agreat thickness. In the 
cellar there is a single Norman column with a cushion capital. 


At the dissolution, the Improprietor was directed to pay the 
officiating priest the sum of ten marks per annum: that sum is 
still paid by the present Lay Improprietor to the Vicar of the 
Parish. 

Deerhurst was doubtless a place of more relative importance 
when the Priory existed and flourished than it is at the present 
day. Leland speaks of the ‘‘divers names of streets” belonging 
to it, although the houses had even then disappeared. There 
were two annual fairs held in his time; and even now the 
‘‘Horse-market,’’ and the ‘‘ Butter-market”’ &c., are spoken of as 


anciently existing localities. 
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ON THE RECENT DESTRUCTION OF A 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE MENHIR. 
READ AT GLOUCESTER, AUGUST 26TH, 1876, BY 


GEO. F. PLAYNE. 


In all ages the antiquary has had to deplore the mutilation 
or destruction of ancient works, but in the present day this 
is especially the case. Year by year interesting buildings 
disappear, or are so restored as to lose their antiquarian 
interest, earthworks are levelled, and ancient landmarks 
removed, and one useful end to be aimed at by our Society 
will be to preserve, by its Annual publications, records of 
such changes, and descriptions of objects of interest thus 
destroyed: with this view I bring before you a notice of the 
recent destruction of a fine Gloucestershire Menhir. 


Amongst the recorded antiquities of the Forest of Dean are two 
Menhirs, one of which stands about a mile from the Buckstone 
near Stanton, and the other until recently stood near St. Briavels. 
Last year in the course of a ramble through the Forest in order 
to visit its ancient camps and other antiquities, I experienced 
some difficulty in consequence of the depth of the narrow, 
winding lanes, bordered by high banks and hedgerows, in 
finding the site of the St. Briavel’s ‘‘ Longstone.’’ On reaching 
at length its locality as shewn by the Ordnance Map and 
inquiring of a labouring man for the ‘‘ Longstone,’”’ he replied, 
with a broad grin, ‘‘ you be come too late, sir, you should have 
come a month sooner.’”’ Seeking an explanation he informed 
me that it had just been blown to pieces, and that it had been 
done so well that it only took three charges of gunpowder to 
blast it, and that then it was broken up with sledge hammers 
and carted away into an old quarry. 
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The St. Briavel’s ‘‘Longstone’’ was a large block of the 
sandstone of the district, and according to our county historian 
Samuel Rudder, was 10 feet high, 6 feet broad, and 5 feet thick. 
It stood in a large open field, not on the highest ground of its 
neighbourhood, and there was no appearance of any artificial 
earthwork near it. 


The object with which these Menhirs were set up is a 
subject open to discussion. I will only point out that the 
St. Briavel’s ‘‘ Longstone”’ was due east (at five miles distance) 
of the fine megalithic monument at Trelech, and that the 
Stanton Longstone stands due east of the Buckstone, and they 
may possibly have been set up to mark the Orientation from 
these ‘‘ Highplaces,’’ just as in the case of the Rollright stones 
in Oxfordshire, a cromlech stands dwe east and the Menhir 


’ stands due north from the centre of 


known as ‘‘the Kingstone,’ 
the circle. This marking of the cardinal points of the compass 
is also traceable in the case of the fine Cotteswold Menhir, known 
as ‘‘the Longstone,” near Minchinhampton which stands due 
east of a spot on the edge of Minchinhampton Common where 
formerly lay a remarkably fine stone, known as ‘‘ Cobstone,”’ 
whilst due south of ‘‘ Cobstone ’ was another monolith which 
is marked on the Ordnance Map as ‘‘the Picked Stone.’ Both 
‘¢Cobstone”’ and ‘‘the Picked Stone’’ were removed about 40 


years ago and used as building materials. 


The destruction of the St. Briavel’s ‘‘ Longstone”’ one of the 
finest Menhirs of our county, was the work of the farm-tenant 
during the absence abroad of his Landlord, and affords a strong 
argument. in favour of legislative protection of our national 


antiquities. 
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Sl AGAINS! THE TURKS 
A.D. 1544. 
BY THE 


REV. EH. A. FULLER. 


Three hundred and thirty years ago the Turk was a power of 
greater strength, and far more formidable than at present ; and 
a ruler who threatened to enter Christian Europe with 200,000 
troops and to send 400 vessels into the Mediterranean was an 
ally to be courted by any prince who cared not for the scandal 
that would arise. from his joining himself to the enemy of 
Christendom. Such a prince was found in Francis, King of 
France, who, eldest son of the church as he was, did not shrink 
from calling Solyman to his assistance, in his quarrel with the 


Emperor Charles VY. 


In 1541 Solyman’s forces entered Hungary, and took Buda 

and Pesth with great slaughter, the story reading lke a special 
-correspondent’s letter of these days from Bulgaria: for we are 
told that, the Christians having been defeated outside the walls 
the commander of the Turkish flotilla ‘‘ entering now without 
resistance ran thorow the towne with such barbarous crueltie 
and thirst for christian bloud that he spared neither man, 
woman nor child, except some few such as either for their beautie 
or strength of bodie were reserved for the Turks beastly lust, or 
slavish labour.”’ ‘This was at the end of July, and in August, 
Solyman himself having arrived ‘‘ caused the prisoners in 
number about 800 to be brought out: who, bound in long ropes 
were in derision led all alongst the armie, ranged in order of 
battell, and afterward by his commandment slaine by his young 
souldiors.”’ (Anolles, p. 709.) See also (State Papers, viii p. 614, © 
Howard to the King.) 
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Early in July Ferdinand had written to Henry VIII asking 
for help, and in August Henry sent a reply such as he hoped 
would be agreeable, but as to assistance it does not appear that 
any was sent, for Sir Thomas Seymour, a year later Sept. 1542, 
having demanded from Ferdinand the surrender of two English 
traitors was told by him that ‘‘ he havyng nede of ayde agenst 
the Turke, did reqyre your Magestes ayde and that your Heynes 
wolde geve hym no asestance.” (State Papers, ix, p. 142.) 
Whatever Henry may have then thought, his ambassadors 
did not fail to report to him the strong feeling abroad, for, 
after phe taking by treachery of Murano in Friuli at the 
instigation of the French party in Italy and its offer either to 
Francis or Solyman, Sir Wm. Paget writes in 1542 from Paris, 
‘‘All that be of Italy seme men almost redy to wepe, and think 
Italy half destroyed consydering the gret power the Turque now 
prepareth, and the frendship he fyndeth here,in Christendom.” 
(State Papers, viii, p. 656.) The Turk, however, did not move 
that year after all, and at the commencement of 1543 Henry 
made a treaty with the Kmperor against the French King, in 
which, whatever may have been the real moving causes, such 
as the desire on Henry’s part to secure the payment of certain 
pensions, the French King’s alliance with the Turk was put 
prominently forward, and he was required to renounce his 
un-holy alliance with the great Turk, and upon his refusal that 
was made a cause of hostilities ; Wriothesley in his chronicle 
under the date of Aug. 3, 1543 says ‘‘ proclamation was made in 
London for open warre betwene the Emperour and the Kinge 
against the French Kinge as mortall enemie to them and all 
christen Princes, he having ayde of the great Turke.” 

This caused great joy abroad, Hawel writing from Venice, 
‘Tt is openly published in thes partes that your Majeste will 
convert his powar agenst France, not without the rejoysing of 
all men loving truly the Commonwelth of Christendom, for it 
is incredible how odious and execrable the French Kinges name 
is in al places for his practises lige and amitye with the Turke.’ 
(State Papers, 1x, p. 337.) 
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In the summer the Turks again entered Hungary and took 
Strigonia and Alba Regale with great destruction, and while 
the Doge and Council of Venice, who as a matter of their own 
policy of peace and trade advantage had joined with France and 
Turkey, were writing to their ambassador at Constantinople, 
bidding him congratulate the Turks on their successes, and 
sending them news, Hawel was writing to Henry ‘The King of 
the Romans (Ferdinand) is in the felde with about 40,000 men. 
It is certainly lamentable to see him habandonid in this 
oceasion of all germanye agenst the common enemye, wich 
arguith small prudence and lesse charite. It is evident that all 
the hope and stay of Cristendom consisteth this day in the only 
Virtu and powr of your Majeste and Hemperour after God.” 
(State Papers, ix, 506.) 


Henry, when he had declared war against France in 1543, 
had had avery large subsidy granted him payable over three 
years; and stirred up at last in 1544 he requested a general 
contribution from all parishes for aid and defence against the 
Turk. The return of the sums collected in the various parishes 
in answer to this appeal is in the Record office; the money is 
said to be gathered of the devotion of the people for the aid and 
defence of Christian princes against the Turk, and the returns 
are authenticated by the names of the several churchwardens, 
and in Bristol of the clergy also, the particulars for each 
deanery being avouched by the sheriff and the chancellor of the 
diocese. It is clear that the feeling of the people at large was 
aroused, and that the clergy as a body advocated it, bowever 
much there might be some who from dislike of the changes in 
religion were inclined to wish success to the French King and the 
Pope as against Henry and the Emperor, for there are very 
few parishes indeed that made no return, only thirteen in all, 
while the total amount collected in Gloucester and Bristol was 
£59 4s.63d., which, however small it seems, yet when the increase 
of prices and proportion of population are considered, is equal to 
about £7000 now, and this voluntarily collected at a time when 
an extraordinary heavy subsidy was being paid, and in a season 
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of scarcity. Holinshed no doubt expresses the general feeling 
when he speaks of Francis’ alliance with the Turk as a matter 
too bad to be spoken about. Those were not days when the 
favour of the people could bear a minister into high office, but 
Henry felt that it would not do for him to shew no sympathy 
with the Christians suffering under the cruel vengeance of the 
victorious Turks; it was no time for non-intervention; while he 
would have risked possibly his throne had he shown any 
sympathy or offered alliance with Solyman. 


We are living three centuries later, but I do not think English 
opinion has become indifferent in this matter. With regard to 
the details of the collection, Tewkesbury stands the highest at 
19/- Cirencester 12/- sundry others 10/- and running down as 
low as 8d. As an instance of change I may mention that 
Clifton sent nothing. 


For Gloucester the Amounts are :— 


s d 
St. Michael’s 8 2 
St. Nicholas 10 0 
St. John’s 13 
St. Mary of Crypt 6 8 
Trinity 0 (now part of St. Nicholas) 
St. Mary (de lode) 9 8 
All Saints -- ll (now part of St. Mary de lode) 
St. Aldate’s nil 
Grasland 4 0 
St. Catherine’s nil 
St. Owen's 3 4 (now part of St. Catherine) 


Equivalent, in all, population and prices considered, to a 
collection of about £300 now. 
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ON THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BY 


JOHN BEDDOE, M.D., F.R.S. 


The Anthropological history of Gloucestershire does not go 
quite so far back as that of some other parts of England. No 
river-bed or early troglodyte skulls, so far as I know, have ever | 
been found in Gloucestershire, and the earliest osseous remains 
with the existence of which I am acquainted are those of 
the neolithic period found in long-chambered barrows, such as 
that at Uley. 


These barrows have yielded to Thurnam and others the relics 
of a race of small or moderate stature, having long heads, narrow 
and ovoid, with prominent occiputs, and rather short faces 
with pretty good features and orthognathic profiles, ¢.e. without 
any protrusion of muzzle. Such heads may probably enough 
have belonged to the old Dobuni or Boduni, the earliest 
historical inhabitants; the prevailing opinion at present seems to 
be that of Thurnam and Huxley, that the type is Iberian rather 
than Celtic. It is true that there is a certain resemblance 
_ between these long skulls from our long barrows and a type 
which my illustrious friend M. Broca has demonstrated to be 
very prevalent in Biscay. It is also true that specimens of the 
type, generally however a little modified in the direction of less 
length or greater breadth, occur pretty frequently among the 
modern inhabitants of South-Eastern Wales, the supposed de- 
scendants of those Silurians, whose dark complexions and curly 
hair reminded Tacitus of the Iberians. But whether the Boduni 
were really an Iberian tribe, or a mixed breed of Iberians, 
Ligurians and Celts, or consisted of a lower stratum of [berians 
ruled by a Celtic or Belgic aristocracy, is not as yet quite clear. 
I may mention as a curious coincidence, that the only man from 
Uley whom I ever had the opportunity of subjecting to the 
callipers, had a head of singular length and narrowness, 


a 
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appropriate to a possible descendant of the inhabitants of the 
preehistoric Uley, in the days when the great long-barrow was 
erected. The Roman occupation of Britain did not probably 
very much modify the anthropological types of the natives, 
generally speaking. The colonists would not be very numerous 
except in particular localities, and they would be by no means 
generally Roman or even Italian, but a heterogeneous mixture 
from all parts of the Empire. Such a mixture has notoriously 
little chance of perpetuating its types when brought into contact 
with a purer breed. At the same time it must be allowed that 
some traces of such colonization are more likely to be found in 
Gloucestershire than in many other counties, the number of 
Roman towns and villas having been above the average. The 
Saxon colonization was, however, of a different character, and 
in the eastern and southern parts of the county must have 
profoundly modified the breed of man. The conquest of Ceawlin, 
which was, as pointed out by Guest and Freeman, a heathen 
conquest, may probably have been attended with great de-— 
struction of the British inhabitants; and as Oxfordshire and 
Wiltshire, from which the military colonization of the Cotteswolds 
must have been effected, had been pretty thoroughly Saxonized, 
no doubt that of our hill country was little less complete. 
Whether Ceawlin’s conquest really extended along the Severn 
valley to Shropshire, I do not undertake to say; but looking 
at it from my own point of view, which is that of a naturalist 
or anthropologist rather than a historian, I find some reason 
for thinking that Hast Worcestershire is rather Saxon than 
Anglian, and more Saxon or Anglian than the county of 
Warwick which lies to the east of it. So far as it goes, this 
opinion of mine rather favors the theory that Ceawlin, after his 
victory at Dyrham, did really overrun the whole vale of Severn 
to or beyond Shrewsbury, and a fortiori that he conquered the 
whole vale country of Gloucester, as well as the immediate 
vicinity of the city. The date of the conquest of the Forest 
cannot be fixed. The settlement of Englishmen in thé region 
about be Hill, who weré known as Mageseétan, was pretty 
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early; but their tenure was doubtless very insecure. Though 
central and eastern Herefordshire may have been English 
possessions for some generations before Offa, they were always 
liable to the incursions of the Welsh until after the Norman 
Conquest. At the date of the Conquest Archenfield, 7.e. 
Herefordshire beyond the Wye, a district in actual contact with 
the Forest of Dean, was still Welsh, not only in language 
and rate, but even in land-tenure: most of it seems to have 
been held under William the Conqueror by free Welshmen, 
who paid rents in honey, or perhaps did not always pay them 
at all. At least one palpable Welshman held an estate in the 
Forest district when Domesday was compiled. On the whole, I 
should suppose that the Forest, between the seventh and the 
eleventh centuries, was somewhat in the position of Pembroke- 
shire during the twelfth and thirteenth; that is to say, that a 
constant oscillation of Teutons and Welshmen went on, with the 
ultimate result of making the country English in language, 
whatever it might be in blood. ‘Tho’ during the period of 
Danish invasions this country suffered incursions repeatedly, 
and though an active commerce went on between the Dano-Ivish 
towns and Bristol, it is not likely that the population was 
modified appreciably in consequence. Nearly the same may be 
said of the Norman Conquest and its results, though they were 
not quite so unimportant. Some infusion of Norman and French 
blood no doubt took place, especially into the cities and towns 
of Bristol, Gloucester, and Cirencester, but it was smaller, I 
believe, than that which occurred in many parts of the south 
and east of England. Later immigrations, of Huguenots for 
example, and very recent ones of Irishmen and Scotchmen, have 
been trivial: even in Bristol the Irish colony is quite a smal} 
one, in spite of the ready access from Cork, Wexford and 
Waterford. By far the most important change during the last 
three or four centuries, has been the gradual reflux of Welshmen 
into our towns and villages, where they have slowly mingled 
and melted away, leaving no very obvious trace of themselves 
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except their patronymics, but adding somewhat to the Celtic or 
Celtiberian element in the population. 


In describing the-ethnology of Gloucestershire at the present 
time, it may be well to make use once more of the customary 
divisions of Hill, Vale, and Forest. The Hill region is occupied 
by a breed of men much resembling the people of Oxfordshire 
and North Wilts, and in whom on the whole Saxon or Frisian 
types may be said to predominate, with smooth features and 
lightish brown hair. In the valleys of the western slope of the 
Cotswolds, and in the Vale country generally, the Welsh element 
(perhaps it is better to say Welsh than Celtic) gains strength 
somewhat, and in the cities of Bristol and Gloucester still more, 
owing partly to the gradual immigration from the west of which 
I have just been speaking. There are considerable local 
differences in sundry districts of the Vale. But on the whole 
the Severn is the most distinct boundary of race-types. Beyond 
the river the people resemble those of Herefordshire and of 
Hastern Monmouthshire a good deal, and in the Forest proper are 
perhaps less Saxonized in physical character than in some 
districts further west. The compact frame, broad cheek-bones, 
high-arched eyebrows, and almond-shaped eyes which seem to 
have been Silurian, are very common, and occur in fair as well 
as in dark people. The portrait of Whitson, the old Bristol 
Philanthropist, who was a native of the Forest, exhibits several 
of the points I have mentioned. The stature of the Gloucester- 
shire peasantry, at least in the Vale, respecting which division 
I have much more information than the others, is not above, 
probably scarcely equal to, the average of England. But 
the men generally weigh well, and are not deficient in bone 
and muscle. This may be mentioned in connection with the fact 
that wages have never been very low in the district, and that, 
according to the enquiries of the late Edward Smith, the 
peasantry are pretty well fed. Formerly their dietary was much 
improved throughout the dairy district by the addition of some 
forms of milk-food. I am afraid this is ceasing to be the case, 
and I regret it very much. 
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BERKELEY CASTLE 
BY 
G. T. CLARK. 


Berkeley Castle was visited by the Society in 1876, at its 
first Field Meeting, under the guidance of the President. 
Lord Fitzhardinge was absent, but the whole party were 
permitted to range freely about the Castle and its grounds, and 
the courtesy of the owner was ably and cordially supported by 
his representative Mr. Cook, to whose attention the Society is 
indebted for the use of the ground plan and for copies of three 
of the four Charters which accompany the following memoir. 
It is hoped that the example thus set by Lord Fitzhardinge 
will be followed by those gentlemen whose castles or mansions 
-may be on other occasions visited by the Society. 


BERKELEY CASTLE. 


The Severn, below Shrewsbury, which on the map seems to 
mark a natural division between England and the southern part 
of the Principality of Wales, neither is, nor ever has been, 
really the dividing line. It is not, even in those parts a county 
boundary, Gloucester, Worcester, and Salop being astride upon 
the stream, with large portions of their area upon its western 
bank. To go back to the 6th century, when the West Saxons, 
starting from the coast of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, 
pressed hard upon the Britons, many indications still shew how 
firm was the resistance, so long as the ground was favourable : 
but when once fairly driven over the crest of the Cotteswold the 
Britons evidently retired more rapidly across the open country, 
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nor is it until the commencement of the high ground is reached, 
that we find works which abundantly shew how fierce was the 
struggle, how close and persistent the attack. The high ground 
which forms the western edge of the Marches is studded thickly 
with camps, the position and figure of which shew them to be 
British, while the adjacent frontiers of Gloucesterseilfereford and 
Shropshire are covered with moated mounds, placed both within 
and without the Dyke of Offa, and which shew both the 
extent of the English conquests and the manner in which they 
were maintained before and during the 8th and 9th centuries. 


The Normans trod very closely in the footsteps of the English, 
and although their fortresses were of a stronger and more 
permanent character, they occupy for the most part ancient sites. 
The three counties, from the bordering Chepstow, the home of 
Strongbow, to Clun, the cradle of the House of Stewart, were — 
bristled thick with fortresses; some, like Chepstow, Goderich, 
Kilpeck, Ewias, Hereford, Ludlow, Wigmore, Richard’s Castle, 
Cleobury, Brampton, Bishop’s Castle, and Clun, either places 
of great strength or held by powerful Barons; others, as St. 
Briavels, Wilton, Penyard, Weobly, Croft, Clifford, Whitney, 
Eardisley, Huntington, Lingen, Hopton, de Botwood, Stoke- 
Say, or Wattlesborough, either fortified houses, or castles of 
smaller area and inferior strength. Upon the line of the Severn, 
in the rear of all these, there were but eight of any importance, 
Bristol, Berkeley, Gloucester, Hanley, Worcester, Hartlebury, 
Bridgenorth and Shrewsbury, and of these Berkeley was in many 
respects the most remarkable, and has endured the longest. 


The other castles are either ruins o1 have altogether been 
swept away. Of Bristol there remains only a portion of a crypt. 
Gloucester, Hanley and Worcester are gone. Of Bridgenorth 
a part of the keep is all that is seen; and of Shrewsbury a 
fragment of a Norman gate-house, the much altered walls of 
the hall, and older than all, the mound that gave character to 
the whole. Berkeley on the other hand has been inhabited from 
its foundation to the present day. With one temporary alien- 
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ation to the crown, it has always been in one family, and it is as 
little altered as is consistent with modern usages and modes 


of life. 


The Castle, Church, and borough town of Berkeley, contained 
within the hundred to which they give name, are placed upon 
the southern extremity of a tract of ground which rises about 
50 feet above the meadows to the south and west, and the 
drainage whence is carried on by the channel of the ‘ Little Avon,’ 
which falls into the Pill or Creek of Berkeley, and so reaches 
the Severn, here expanding into an estuary, the southern shore 
of which is about two miles distant from the Castle. The Castle 
stands upon the southern extremity of the high ground. A few 
yards to its north is the parish Church with its detached tower, 
and again a little to the north is the town, which has grown 
up under the protection of its lordly neighbour. A deep and 
wholly artificial ditch intervenes between the churchyard and the 
Castle, crossing the high ground, and cutting off and isolating 
the latter, of which it protects the northern and western faces. 
These, to the south and east, are made secure by the natural 
 declivity, scarped and rendered steeper by art. The meadows 
out of which the castle hill rises, being but little above the 
adjacent Severn, were formerly an extensive and almost 
impassable morass, adding much to the strength of the place. 
Under the skill and labour of centuries they have become 
grass-lands of great beauty and fertility and form a charming 
foreground to the Castle. Beyond, are elms and oaks often of 
great magnitude, disposed in frequent hedgerows, and in the 
distance to the west are the Welsh mountains, and to the east 
the nearer scarp of the Cotteswold, here and there covered with 


thriving plantations. 


Town and Castle stand geologically upon the Old Red-sandstone, 
which, a very few yards to the east, is succeeded by the Ludlow 
rocks, which are again covered up by the marls of the Lias and 
New Red, and towards the Cotteswold by the Lower Oolite. 
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Like Warwick, Windsor, Arundel, and some other ancient 
piles, noticed by Shakespeare :— 


‘There stands the Castle, by yon tufted trees ’ 


between its town and park, now indeed disparked, but which 
extended far and wide to the south-east, and is traversed by an 
extended avenue. As was the case at Warwick there is a deer- 
park entirely detached from the castle. 


The main approach to the Castle lies through the town, on 
leaving which, a road, passing the church, leads up to the 
entrance, and crosses the ditch by a permanent bridge, by which 
the draw-bridge was superseded by Henry Lord Berkeley in 1587, 
and beyond and partly standing in which is the outer Gate-house. 
This is a rectangular building of no great merit, pierced by a 
portal having a low drop arch on each face. The passage is 
plainly vaulted in calcareous tufa, and in the crown of the vault 
are three square holes or meurtriéres. ‘There is no upper story 
nor, at present, are there any flanking towers or curtain. There is 
a basement below the road-way level, entered from the ditch, but 
probably at one time filled with earth. This gate-house may 
be of Decorated date. It has no portcullis. From the ditch 
the bridge is seen to be a single arch, the sides of which look 
old, and may have been, as at Goderich, the lateral walls between 
which was the pit of the draw-bridge, covered in by Lord Henry. 


Entering the outer gate, the visitor finds himself upon a 
triangular platform, of which the outer gate-house is the apex, 
and the inner gate-house and part of the keep the base ; on the 
left a modern wall which replaces the curtain, crests the scarp 
of the ditch, and forms the north side of the platform 66 yards 
long. On the right a low parapet 54 yards long forms the south 
side and caps a revetment wall of about 10 feet in height, at 
the foot of which the ancient scarp has been laid out in good 
taste in a terrace garden. This triangular platform is scarcely 
an outer ward: it is rather a barbican covering the main 
entrance and the keep. Its area is 7750 sq. yards. There is no 
trace of a second ditch in advance of this side of the keep and 
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the inner gate, but it is very probable that there was one, 
though, if so, it must have been filled up when the courts were 
added to the keep, as otherwise it would have completely 
occupied them. 


The keep covers about 35 yards, or above half of the base of 
the barbican, and lies to the left or north of the gate-house, 
Part of it has been removed and a large breach formed, shewing 
that the interior is full 22 feet above the ground level outside. 
The inner Gate-house is in the same position as at Alnwick. It is 
in truth not a regular gate-house, and has no flanking towers or 
machicoulis, but the entrance passage pierces a lofty pile of 
buildings which connect the domestic apartments with the keep, 
and complete the circle of the main court. The portal is about 
11 feet broad and 30 feet deep, and its roof is flat and of timber. 
It has two drop arches. On the right is a lodge door, and the 
inner archway has a half round portcullis groove. Above are 
two stories through which are doors, no doubt modern, into the 
keep. Probably the Norman entrance was here, a mere opening 
in the wall. Much of the structure seems Decorated with later 
alterations. South of, and flanking the gate, between it and 
the south-east angle of the place, is a small Tudor building. 


The gateway opens into the Great Court of the Castle, a 
roughly rectangular space, having the circular keep encroaching 
considerably upon its N.W. angle, and the remainder of the 
space set round with domestic buildings built against and com- 
pletely concealing the lofty curtain. 


This court, which is in fact the Castle, measures outside upon 
its south face 60 yards, and its east face 72 yards, these two being 
set nearly at right angles. The north and west faces are about 60 
yards and 76 yards, but the N.W. angle is occupied by the keep, 
which covers about 40 yards of the north, and 42 yards of the 
west face, forming a part of the enceinte. The buildings 
project about 30 feet, so that the inner and open part of the 
court is much reduced in area. The curtain, originally thick, 
has been strengthened outside, probably in the Decorated 
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period, by nearly thirty broad and thick and very clumsy 
buttresses, some of which probably conceal the early Norman 
pilasters, for most of the wall is certainly of that date. Some of 
these buttresses are pierced by loops, shewing an immense 
thickness of wall. 


On entering the court, on the left is the high plain wall of 
the keep, with its forebuilding and exterior staircase ascending 
to the entrance. On the right are domestic buildings, drawing- 
rooms, bed-rooms, etc., extending to the 8. E. corner. The face 
wall, though much altered and pierced with Tudor windows, 


seems in substance Norman with large Decorated alterations. 


The pointed Norman arches may be traced in the wall. These 
buildings have a basement and two upper stories. It is 
uncertain whether they stand upon a vault. 


The Chapel occupies the S. E. angle. The hall is next to 
it along the east side, and the butteries, kitchen, and offices, 
fill up the N. E. angle and the north side as far as the keep. 
In the south-wall, near the gate-house, but at the exterior 
ground level, is a small pointed doorway, probably a postern, 
and connected with it a small chamber, about 6 feet below the 
level of the court, of doubtful age, but with an old door-way. 
It has a flat roof, and wooden floor of the room above: being 
filled with the bins of a modern cellar, it cannot be examined. 


The Chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, rests on the vault of 
- the great cellar, and measures 29 feet by 18 feet. It is entered 
by a modern door in the N. wall, west of which are traces of 
what seems to have been the original entrance. It has a rather 
flat apsidal east end of three faces; the vestry, a mural chamber, 
opening in that to the 8. Hast. The south-side is the outer 
wall, 14 feet thick; it is pierced by a mural passage, a sort of 
aisle, at the floor-level, which opens into the Chapel by four 
foliated arches, each corresponding to a window or loop in the 
curtain. There is a small Decorated piscina. Against the 
west-wall is a sort of pew of two stages, the upper being an 
enclosed gallery for the family, opening from the principal rooms. 
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The roof is open, at a very low pitch, with timber ribs rising 
from corbels. These, with cross ribs, divide the roof into large 
panels of a very curious character The walls of the Chapel are 
Norman, but the roof and fittings are mostly Decorated. 
Maurice, Lord Berkeley, 38 Edw. III, obtained from Pope Urban 
Il., a Bull bestowing certain spiritual privileges upon all who 
worshipped here, or in the Chapel in the keep. 


The Cellar below the Chapel is part of the original Castle. 
Its level is a little below the floor of the hall. It isin plan an 
equilateral triangle about 40 feet in the side. Its roof is 
vaulted and groined in three hexagonal bays, springing from 
three shafts of late Norman character. Nine triangular vaultings, 
abutting on the walls, complete this very curious roof. Opening 
from this is another vault, also a cellar, at a lower level by about 
5 feet. It is much smaller and has a ribbed and vaulted roof. 
Unfortunately it is used as a cellar, and obscured by modern 
fittings. It has a small Tudor window. 


From the Chapel and drawing-room a broad wooden 17th 
century staircase descends into the hall at its south or dais end, 
in which isa large and handsome fire-place, probably of the 
same date. 


The Hallis 32 feet broad by 61 ft. long, and has an open pointed 
roof. It is built at the ground-level against the east curtain, 
which is, or was, pierced by four windows, three in the hall and 
one within the buttery-screen. This latter is late Norman with 
slender flanking shafts. The other three are full-centered with 
a keel bead at the angle and an interior drip. They seem 
Decorated and no doubt replace Norman loops. In the west 
or court wall are four large and lofty flat-topped and somewhat 
peculiar windows of two lights each, broken into four by 
a heavy transom. The upper lghts are trefoil, the lower 
shoulder headed. Between each pair, outside, is a triangular 
buttress. The entrance from the court is in the west-side, at the 
north end, by a handsome and spacious porch, vaulted and 
groined. The exterior door-way is an arch composed of four 
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quite plain straight sides, parts of an octagon, similar in outline 
to those above the Berkeley tombs at Bristol, known locally as 
the Berkeley arch. This is repeated with some ornament in the 
inner door-way, which opens into a narrow strip of the hall 
cut off by the screen. On the left, in the end wall of the hall, 
are three fine Berkeley-arches opening into the butteries, of 
which the central was formerly a door. Above this pasage, 
high up, is a small music gallery, probably of Tudor date, or 
even later. ‘The roof of the hall is poor, but said to be of the 
14th century. No doubt this represents the original Norman 
hall, rebuilt, as regards the court wall, in the Decorated period. 


In the hall are placed, not inappropriately, the earlier Charters 
of the family, protected with glass. Perhaps, however, looking 
at their extreme value as connected with the Castle, it would be 
safer to restore them to the muniment room, and replace them 
for public exhibition in position by photographs. 


To the north, beyond the lower end of the hall, are the 
butteries, kitchen, and pantries, the latter against the curtain. 
The Avtchen is an irregular hexagon, averaging 13t. 6in. in the 
side, three of the sides being 14 feet, and the three others, 
intermediate, 9 feet. In the three longer sides are recesses for 
a fire-place and hoods over cooking-places. The original 
doors were into the buttery on one side and the scullery on the 
other, and there were two windows towards the court. The roof 
is of open work, very plain, heavy and poor, and very high up. 
It is said to have been brought from Wootton Manor House, 
and placed here by Henry VII. The scullery, etc., occupy 
the N. E. angle of the court, and like all the adjacent chambers, 
is of irregular form, governed by the general outline of the 
Castle. The larders, dairy, etc., are against the north curtain, 
and from the bakehouse a modern vaulted passage leads to 
the ancient well, which is in the court. The oven is in the 
N. W. corner, and two bold drop-arched stone ribs traverse the 
chamber and stiffen its vaulted roof. All these rooms form 
the ground-floor, and carry an upper story. Their front towards 
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the court seems to have been modernized, but in substance they 


are Decorated, with much remains of older Norman wallng. 


The Kauep is the most interesting part of this very remarkable 
castle, since it is a shell keep of a known date. It is nearly 
circular, about 50 yards diameter, and the containing curtain- 
wall is about 8 feet thick, reducing its inner area to near 45 yds. 
The floor, of earth, is about 22 feet higher than the exterior 
ground, and the wall being 40 feet high inside, is about 62 feet 
outside, the lower 22 feet being a revetment, and very thick. 
Upon its circuit are three half-round projecting towers or bastion 
turrets 20 feet diameter, of the height of the curtain, which seem 
to have been open at the rear, or closed only with timber. One of 
these projects to the east, and is abutted upon by the northern 
curtain of the castle court. In its base is a well, under a 
barrel vault, and above, resting upon this, is the oratory, dedicated 
appropriately to St. John the Baptist. The western or end wall 
of the oratory, and the outer stair leading to it, are modern. 


The Oratory, at present used as a muniment room, contains the 
very curious evidences of the family and estate, with some 
illuminated pedigree rolls of the Careys and other families allied 
to the Berkeleys, the silver mace of the Borough, and other 
ancient things and records. The ecclesiastical features are 
much injured and obscured. The eastern end is a half round, 
and there are remains of the flanking shafts of the Norman 
east-window, and a small piscina. It appears certainly to have 
been vaulted. 


The second half-round tower is 64 feet from the former, and 
projects to the south into the court, commanding the inner face 
of its gate-house, and the approach to the keep. In it, below 
the ground level, but not much lower than the level of the 
court below, is a circular dungeon 25 feet deep, into which 
Edward the 2nd. is said to have been finally thrust. 


The third tower is 50 feet from the second, and projects to 
the south. Here also has recently been discovered a chamber 
somewhat similar to the dungeon already mentioned, also not 
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vaulted, and of very rough masonry, as though a mere 
foundation intended to be filled up with earth. These two 
last towers are blocked in by later building, the first within, 
the latter both within and without, as it projects into the 
buildings of the gateway. As this tower could never have been 
intended to be thus concealed, it points to the conclusion that 
the keep was built before the wall of the inner court. 


Besides these three half-round towers is a fourth, rectangular, 
and a much larger work, to the north, forming a part of the 
exterior line of defence. This is known as Thorpe’s tower, and 
the family of that name are said to have held their adjacent estate 
of Wanswell by the tenure of its defence. This tower is 64 feet 
long by 17 feet deep. It forms a part of the curtain, having a — 
very slight interior projection. At each end it expands into 
a square turret, that to the west 17 feet, that to the east 20 feet. 
The western turret and the body of the tower are thought to be 
solid, which is very improbable. They are not unlikely to have 
been filled in with earth to increase their power of resistance 
when the Castle was battered from the churchyard. ‘The 
eastern turret contains a square well-staircase of 54 steps, which 
leads to the battlements, and has a mural-chamber on its way. 
The entrance below to this staircase is by an. original full-centred 
arch, partially blocked up. This tower is somewhat higher 
than the curtain, with which it does not communicate. It is said 
to have been higher still by a few feet. At present it is the 
highest part of the Castle, and hence the family banner is 
displayed. Below and outside this tower to the north, are some 
modern offices. 


Between Thorpe tower and the well tower is seen in the wall 
the outline of a recess for a loop, and above it a segmental arch 
and Norman moulding, now closed up. ‘The whole south side of 
the keep area is occupied by a block of building, about 80 feet 
long by from 20 to 30 feet deep. No doubt part of this building 
may be original, but by far the more prominent part is 
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evidently modern and sadly out of place. It covers the rear of 
the two southern half-round towers which are thus not seen 
from within. 


The entrance to this keep is peculiar. Usually, as at 
Tamworth, Lincoln, York, Cardi.", and Arundel, the entrance to 
a shell-keep was at its ground-level, and that of a rectangular 
keep, as at Castle Rising, and Dover, at its first or second floor. 
Here, however, both conditions may be said to be fulfilled, for 
although the entrance is on the ground-level as regards the 
interior of the keep, it is the full height of a first floor above 
the ground outside, and this height is gained by an exterior 
stair, guarded by a middle and lower gate, and above the latter 
by aregular tower. This fore-building is common to rectangular 
keeps, but does not occur elsewhere in shell keeps. Here the 
Fore-building is 72 feet in length, and is applied to the 8.K. side 
of the keep, or that within the court. In breadth it varies from 
15 to 10 feet. Five steps ascend to its outer gate, 2 large full- 
centred archway contained within a plain chamfered moulding. 
As the door-way has been blocked and reduced in size by a Per- 
pendicular work, its jambs are concealed or may have been 
removed. Within, is a vaulted passage, carried through the 
gate-tower, which is 15 feet square, and has an upper story. 
From the door-way 24 steps ascend to an open platform having on 
the right a high and pierced parapet, and on the left the wall of 
the keep. At the stair-head a ledge on the right serves asa 
way tothe upper floor over the gateway. This is a small chamber 
lighted by two windows and a lancet loop. The two larger 
windows and the door are of Tudor date, as may be the whole 
room, but if so, it is a re-building, for the original tower must 
have been on the same pattern. In the room is an ancient bed 


and some hangings of needle-work or tapestry, very early, but 


scarce of the age of Edward II, whose chamber this is reputed 
to have been. 


A little beyond the stair-head, against the walls, right and 
left, are seen the rebates of the middle gate, and in front, in 
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_the wall of the Oratory tower, is the weather moulding of a 
roof. Hence it would seem that the staircase, as at Castle Rising, 
was covered all the way up. 


The main entrance to the keep opens upon the platform at the 
stair-head. It is a handsome full-arched door-way with closed 


tympanum and flat head. It was flanked by highly ornate | 


shafts, of which one remains. This portal opens into a vaulted 
passage through the keep wall, and enters the keep under an 
original archway, segmented with Norman mouldings. The 
jambs are worked in avery bold chevron pattern. From the 
exterior platform a narrow stair is continued to the battlements 
of the curtain, over the bakehouse, but this may be an addition, 
for usually every part of a Norman keep was complete in itself, 
and had no direct communication with any other part of the 
castle. There is another and parallel stair in the wall, but 
opening outside and leading to the room above the bakehouse. 


This is not original. 


The keep is constructed of exceedingly rude rubble masonry. 
Upon two parts of its face are nine narrow and shallow pilaster 
strips: three towards the barbican, and six between the inner 
gate and the fore-building. The keep wall has a rude plinth, with 
no set-off or string. It is evident that this, as at York, and in 
other shell keeps, was lined by lodgings, having an upper floor, 
placed all round against the wall with an open court in the 
centre. These were probably of timber. In the part of the keep 
towards the barbican is a breach about 40 feet broad down 
to the level of the inner floor. It is said that this part of the 
wall was partially broken down during General Massey’s attack, 
and was afterwards enlarged to its present condition, as at 
Kenilworth, rather as a matter of favour, to render the Castle 
untenable without injuring it as a dwelling. Had the Keep 
been blown up as was usual, by gunpowder, it would have 
presented a very different aspect. 


If the masonry of Berkeley Castle were to be removed, as at. 


Kilpeck, or Ewias Harold, its remains would shew a mound of 
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earth, and attached to three sides of it, a platform, the whole | 
encircled with a ditch or scarp. It would in fact be a moated 
mound with an appended platform of a character very common in 
England, in the Welsh Marches, and in Normandy, and would 
resemble such works as Tamworth and Towcester, the dates of 
which are given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The inference 
is, therefore, that Berkeley was the seat of an Hnglsh Lord, 
probably from the 9th century. Had the fortress been an original 
Norman work it is scarcely probable that a shell would have 
been the form of keep selected, or that having been so selected, 
its lower 22 feet would have been filled up with earth. Evidently 
the Norman builder finding a moated mound of no great height 
but of considerable breadth, built his shell round it, as at Ponte- 
fract, as a revetment wall, and upon this, when clear of the top 
of the mound, raised his curtain. Ata lower level, along the 
scarp of the existing ditch, he, or his immediate successor, con- 
structed the walls, which, then as now, contain the whole Castle. 


All the main walls of the Castle are either Norman, or 
rebuilt upon Norman foundations, or very nearly so. Probably 
the keep was built first and the court enclosed shortly afterwards. 
Much was done in the Decorated period. The inner wall of the 
hall at least, was rebuilt, and it may have been enlarged. 
The porch was added, the chapel much altered, and the domestic 
buildings possibly gutted and re-cast. Henry VII, when in 
possession, seems to have made some inconsiderable alterations, 
and others have been added since. 


Berkeley is a rare example of an estate which has descended 
in the male line from the reign of Stephen, and in the female 
line from the Norman Conquest. ‘The first of the latter ancestry 
is entered as the Lord of Berkeley in Domesday; the first of 
the former is also there entered, though as proprietor of other 
estates. Few if any of our oldest families can say with truth as 
much, but further than this the Berkeley tenure has been ‘ per 
Baronian,’ and from the Conquest they have been Barons of 
the realm, first by tenure, and when, in the reign of Henry III, 
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tenure fell into disuse, then by writ; but by one right or the 
other they have ever sat in the great council of the nation. 


There is no reason to suppose that the Romans had any 
settlement at Berkeley. Their camps and villas are frequent 
in the neighbourhood, which was traversed by Roman roads, 
but of their presence in Berkeley itself, there is no other evidence 
than the fact that the two main streets of the town cross in its 


centre at a right angle, in the Roman manner. 


There is, however, evidence of a religious house at Berkeley in 
the 8th century. Tilhere, Bishop of Worcester in 778, seems to 
have been previously Abbot of Beorclea, as was Etheldune, 
also his successor at Worcester, in 915. ‘Tanner thinks the 
family at Berclea mentioned in the Acts of a synod at 
Cloveshoe in A.D. 824, may refer to a religious house here. 
There was also a nunnery, for a charter by Adeliza, Queen of 
Henry I., gives to the Church of Reading, Berkeley Hern, that 
is the Church of Berkeley with its appended prebends and the pre- 
bends, ‘duarum monalium’ which seems to refer to a nunnery. 
Camden says the nunnery was suppressed by Earl Godwin in the 
reign of the Confessor, and preserves a scandalous tale thereupon, 
which derives some support from a curious entry in Domesday, 
whence it appears that Gytha, the wife of Godwin and mother of 
Harold, had Ullcestre near Berkeley from her husband, he 
having bought it from Azor, that she might live there till she 
should live at Berkeley. ‘ Nolebat enim de ipso manerio aliquid 


comedere pro destructione abbatia.’ 


In Domesday, Berkeley appears as a royal demesne and free 
borough, which had been held by the Confessor, and belonged 
to William, but was held of him by Roger, called thence of 
Berkeley. It was the head of a Soke or Barony, for attached to 
it were ‘Berews’ or members in 21 adjacent parishes. The 
Castle is not mentioned, but in ‘Ness,’ probably Sharpness, was . 
a Castellum or Castellet, claimed by the same Roger. His 
holding in the Liber Niger is set down as 21 knight’s fees. He 
gave liberally to Stanley Priory, and died there 1096. William 
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his nephew succeeded, and had Roger, father of Roger, who all 
held Berkeley and are designated by its name. This latter 
Roger was a partisan of King Stephen, and was turned out of 
Berkeley by Henry, who gave Berkeley to Robert, son of 
Hardinge, Preepositus of Bristol, who died 1170, 16 H. IL, 
aged 75, leaving Maurice Fitzhardinge his son. To staunch 
the feud between the dispossessed and the new Lord, Henry 
made up a double alliance: Helen, daughter of Fitzhardinge, 
was married to a son of Roger de Berkeley, and Alice, Roger’s 
daughter, to Maurice Fitzhardinge of Berkeley. The result was - 
that the old Berkeley’s fell back upon their manor of Cuberley, 
and finally died out, and the Fitzhardinges, with the estate, bore 
the surname of Berkeley, and have so continued. At that time 
the Manor or Lordship, sometimes called the Honour of Berkeley, 
included above 30 parishes, and extended over most of the 
hundred. It was rated at 160 hides, and paid a chief rent of £70. 


Henry at the time of the gift was only Duke of Normandy 
and weak, and Fitzhardinge was an important man; hence 
the Duke treats as equal with equal, and with the estate makes 
a promise to build him a castle to his taste. ‘Et pepigi ei 
firmare ibi castellum secundum voluntatem ipsius Roberti,’ and 
on the other hand Robert promises to be Henry’s hege. Henry 
visited Berkeley in 1155, when no doubt the present castle was 
begun. Henry’s charter, here printed, is in excellent preservation 
and is kept at Berkeley. 


Another charter by Henry, when King, also there preserved, 
confirms to Robert Fitzhardinge, Berkelai- Herness Manor by the 
service of one knight or, if he prefer it, 100 shillings per annum. 
A third charter is almost a copy of the second, but states the 
service at five knights, and is silent as to the composition. 
There is also a charter printed by Dugdale, by which Robert 
Fitzhardinge grants certain churches to St. Augustins’ at Bristol. 
These are the earliest title deeds of the family. St. Augustins’ 
was founded by this Robert in 1142, and consecrated in 1148. 
He died 1170. 
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Maurice son of Robert, is said to have dug the ditch between 
he Castle and the Church. He probably deepened it. He also 
is reputed to have built the castle exterior to King Henry’s 
keep, including the two gate-houses. He died in 1189. 


Robert, his son, bore the name of Berkeley. He was in arms 
against John, who held the Castle from 1211 till his death in 
1216. Lord Robert died 1220. His brother, Lord Thomas, 
eceived Henry IIT here in 1220. He died 1243. Maurice, his 
son, here entertained Prince Edward in 1256. He added to the 
estates and is said to have strengthened the Castle. Thomas, 
his son, 6th Lord, was a great soldier, and served at Bannockburn. 
He died 1321. Maurice, his son, took part against the Despensers 
and was imprisoned by the King till his death, in 1326. Edward 
seized the castle, which was held by the Despensers. Lord 
Thomas, his son and successor, received Kdward II here as a 
captive, 15th April 1327, and here he seems to have been 
murdered by Maltravers and Gournay, 21st Sept., 1327. A 
payment was charged to the Exchequer for prayers for his soul 
in the Castle chapel. 


Lord Thomas held the Castle from 1326 till his death in 1361. 
He fought at Cressy and Poitiers and probably made money in 
the wars, for he is reputed to have made great alterations in the 
Castle, and probably the hall and the Decorated work generally 
is his doing. He is said to have built Thorpe Tower. He 
may have raised it, but itis apparently as old as the keep. The 
Berkeley arch, seen in great perfection in St. Augustin’s Church, 


now Bristol Cathedral, and here introduced, as was proper, in- 


a plainer form, is attributed to Knowle, Abbot of St. Augustin’s 
from 1306 to 1332. The connexion of the Berkeleys with the 
Monks of St. Augustin’s was intimate, and the same architect 
was likely enough to be employed by both. 


Another Thomas, grandson to the former, here received Richard 
II, in 1386--7. This is the Lord Berkeley mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s Richard IT, when the Castle is described as :-— 


‘Manned with three hundred men, as I have heard, 
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‘And in it are the Lords of York, Berkeley, and Seymour.’ 
Lord Thomas pronounced the deposition of Rehard in Parliament 
in 1399. John of Trevisa, whose translations from the Apocalypse 
are yet seen on the ribs of the Chapel roof at Berkeley, was 
vicar of this parish during the life of this Lord. Lord Thomas 
left a daughter only, who married Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who strove hard to oust the heir male, James de 
Berkeley, who however held the castle, though with difficulty. 
Lord Warwick appeared before it in 1418 with an armed force, 
and his heirs preferred a suit at law which lasted 150 years, 
varied with occasional combats, one of which, known as the 
battle of Nibley Green, led to the settlement of the dispute ; Lord 
Lisle, the claimant being slain in the field by William Lord 
Berkeley. William, the next Lord, was created Earl of 
Nottingham by Richard III, and Marquis of Berkeley by 
Henry VII, in return for which he alienated the estate from 
his brother and male heir in favour of the latter King and his 
heirs male, nor did the Berkeleys recover it until the death of 
Edward VI. 


Henry VII is said to have erected the kitchen, but probably 
he only put a new roof upof it. The Castle was recovered by 
Henry Lord Berkeley, after an alienation of 61 years 4 months 
and 20 days. 


During the Parliamentary struggle,Lord Berkeley seems to 
have been a moderate Royalist, with strong friends among the 
Parliamentary leaders. In 1642 it was surrendered to Lt.-Col. 
Arthur Forbes, for the Parliament, but was not pillaged, and 
even the arms contained in it were not removed. Probably this 
moderation was abused, for 24th Sept. 1645, being held by Sir 
Charles Lucas, it was stormed from the churchyard by Colonels 
Rainsborough and Morgan, and free plunder allowed to the 
soldiery. Fortunately, at the moment of victory, a pressing 
order came for the march of the troops to assist Fairfax, on 
which the plunder was compounded for at 5/- a head. Such 
goods as were taken away were enquired after and restored, 

12 
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and the chief mischief seems to have been confined to the 
muniment room, where the Charters and title deeds were torn 
and mutilated. In 1646 the outworks were destroyed, and the 
arms, ammunition and drawbridge, removed to Gloucester. 
Probably the great breach was then made by the workmen 
employed upon the earthworks, which would account for the 
careful manner in which the wall has been cut away. 


George, Lord Berkeley was created in 1679, by Charles II, 
Viscount Dursley and Earl of Berkeley, titles still extant. 
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ORIGINAL ROYAL LETTERS 
PRESERVED AT BERKELEY CASTLE. 


1. King Henry VIII., to Sir Thomas Berkeley, dated at 
Greenwich, 28th May. Autograph signature. 

2. Queen Mary, to Henry Lord Berkeley, dated St. James’s, 
26th January, in the lst year of her reign. 

3. The same to the same, 30th January, same year. These 
refer to Wyat’s rebellion ; the signatures are Autograph. 

4. \ Queen Elizabeth. Two letters to George Lord Hunsdon. 

5. (father of Lady Berkeley). Autograph signatures. 

6. King James I.. (while King of Scotland,) to Lord Hunsdon, 
dated Ist July, 1578, from Stirling Castle. Autograph 
signature. ; 


7. The same to the same, wholly in Autograph, dated Holyrood 
Palace, 14th October, 1584. 
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1. THE First CHARTER oF Henry Duxr or NorMANDY, 
AFTERWARDS Kine Henry II., to Rosrerr FirzHarpDING, FROM 
THE ORIGINAL AT BERKELEY CASTLE. 


H. Dux Norm. et Comes And. Oibus Archiepis Epis. Abbibz 
Consulibz Baronibuz et amicis fidelibus Francis et Anglicis Sal. 
Sciatis me dedisse Rodberto filio Hard et heredibus suis manium 
Betthone cum oibus appendiciis suis Et insuper centum libratas 
terre in manerio de Berkelai ita liberé et quiete in bosco et 
plano, et pascuis, et pratis, et aquis, et viis, et terris arabilibus 
cum omnibus libertatibus et consuetudinibus, cum tol et them, et 
soch, et sache, et Belle, et Burgiect, et infangenethef, et omnibus 
quietantiis que ibi fuerunt in tempore Henrici Regis Avi mei 
in feudo et hereditate, illi et heredibus suis ad tenendum de me 
et heredibus meis per servitium duorum mutatorum accipitrum 
singulis annis mei et meis heredibus reddendorum. Et pepigi ei 
firmare ibi Castellum secundum voluntatem ipsius Rodbti. Et 
propter heec supradicta dona Rodbertus filus Hardingi devenit 
meus homo, et ego per fidem meam affidavi ei pactiones supra- 
dictas tenere illi atyue heredibus suis. Et hoc idem affiduit 
Reginaldus Comes Cornubie, et Rodbtus. de Dunstavilla, et Ric. 
de Humez Constabularius, et Manasea Biseth Dapifer, et 
Guarinus filius Geraldi Camerarius, et Willus. filius Hamonis, 
et Philippus de Columbers qui hujus pactionis testes existunt. 
Et preter istos testes sunt, inde Abbas Sci. Augustini de Bristou, 
et frater Adam Canonicus ejus; et Henricus filius Rodbti, et 
Avillus Cumin, et Jordanus et David nepotes ejus, et Ric de 


Hanam, Apud Bristow. 


2. THE SECOND OnartEeR or Henry Duke or NorManpy, 
AFTERWARDS Kine Henry II, ro Roperr FirzHarpiInc, FROM 
THE ORIGINAL AT BERKELEY CASTLE. 


H. Di gra Dux Norm. et Aquitaniz et Comes And Omnibz 
Archiepis Epis Abbibz Consulibz vicecom baronibz justiciis et 
amicis fidelibus Francis et Anglicis Sal. Sciatis me dedisse et 
concessisse Rodbto filio Hard et Heredibus suis Berkelai et totum 
Berkelai hernesse maneriu cum omnibz appendiciis suis plené et 
integre sicut erat in tempore Henrici Regis Avi mei Tenendum 
in feodo et hereditate sibi et heredibus suis de me et heredibz 
meis per servicium unius militis vel si Rodbtus aut heredes sui 
melius voluerint centum solidos reddant pro servicio militis 
per annum. Quare volo et precipio ut ipse Rodbtus et heredes sui 
preedictum manerium et omnia pertinentia sua in ecclesiis in 
nemoribus in planis in pascuis in terris in aquis in viis in semitis 
et in placitis et in omnibz rebus et eventibz teneant et in 
perpetuum habeant liberé quieté et honorificé, cum Tol et Tem et 
soch et sache et Infankenethef et cum oibus libertatibus et liberis 
consuetudinibz suis et quietanclis que ibi fuerunt in tempore 
Henrici Regis Avi mei Et preeterea dedi et concessi eis habere in 
pdicto manerio liberum Marchetum cum oibus libertatibus quee 
ad Marchetum pertinent quacunque die septimane voluerint et 
monetam cum proprio monetario suo. Et quando feci hance 
donationem predcto. Rodbto. ipse dedit mihi quingentas marcas 
argenti de recognitione. T. Abbate Sci Augustini de Bristow et 
Henrico Thesaurario, Willmo. Camino, Rogero Comite Hereford, 
Ricardo de Humez Constabulario, Mansier Biseth Dapifero, 
Robto. de Salsemareis. 
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3. Tue CHARTER OF Kine Henry II. to Ropert FITZHARDING, 


FROM THE ORIGINAL AT BERKELEY CASTLE. 


H. Di Gra Rex Angl. et Dux Norm et Aquit et Comes And 
Oibus Archiepis Epis abbatibus consulibz Vicecom. Baronibz 
justic et amicis suis fidelibus Francis et Anglicis Saltm, Sciatis me 
dedisse et concessisse Rodbto filio Hard et heredibus suis 
Berkelai et totam Berkelai hernesse manerium cum omnibus 
appendicitis suis plene et integre sicut erat in tempore Regis 
Henrici avi mei Tenendum in feodo et hereditate sibi et heredibus 
suis de me et heredibus meis per servicium quinque militum 
quare volo et firmiter precipio ut ipse Robertus et heredes sui 
preedictum manerium et omnia pertinentia sua in eccliis in nem- 
oribus in planis in pascuis in terris in aquis in viis 1n semitis in 
placitis et in omnibus rebus et eventibz teneant et in ppetuum 
habeant libere quiete et honorifice cum Tol et Tem et soch et 
sache et Infankenethef et cum oibus libertatibus et liberis con- 
suetudinibus et quietanciis que ibi fuerunt tempore Henrici 
Regis Avi mei Et preeterea dedi et concessi eis habere in predicto 
manerio liberum Marchetum cu omnibus libertatibus quee ad 
Marchetum pertinent quacunque die septimane voluerint et 
monetam cum proprio monetario suo Et quando feci hane 
donationem predicto Roberto ipse dedit mihi quingentas marcas 
argenti de recognitione. Testibus Abbato Rico Sci Augustini de 
Bristow, Reginaldo Comite Cornubie, Rogero Comite Heref, Rico 
de Humes Constabulario, Mainsier Biseth Dapifero, Willmo filio 
Hamundi, Guarino filio Geraldi, Robto de Salsomaries. 


These Charters are all without date, but Nos. 1 and 2 were 
granted between Sept. 7th, 1150, on which day Henry became, 
by the death of his father, Duke of Normandy, and the 25th 
October, 1154, when by the death of Stephen, he became King 
of England. No. 3 was granted immediately after his accession 
to the throne, in 1154. The following Charter, from the 
Monasticon, is of the same period. 
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CHARTER OF RoBerT FITZHARDING, GRANTING TO THE CHURCH 
oF Sr. AvuGuSsTINE, AT BRISTOL, CERTAIN CHURCHES, A PART OF 
HIS OWN GRANT FROM Kine HEwry. 


Robertus filius Hardingi, omnibus Hominibus et amicis suis, et 
universis sanctz ecclesize fidelibus, ad quos hee carta pervenerit, 
salutem. Sciatis quod cum dominus rex Henricus manerium de 
Berchalle, et totam Berchaleiernesse mihi in feudum et hereditatem 
dediset, et carta sua confirmdsset, cum omnibus libertatibus 
et rebus ad Berchaleiernesse pertinentibus, in ecclesiis, in 
nemoribus, in pratis, et pasturis, et in omnibus aliis rebus, 
sicut fuerunt tempore H. regis avi sui: Ego consensu et 
assensu ipsius domini mei regis, ecclesias de Berchaleiernesse ; 
scilicet, ecclesiam de Berchale, et ecclesiam de Were, et ecclesiam 
de Beverstan, et ecclesiam de Esseleswrd; et ecclesiam de 
Almodesburi, singulas cum capellis, et terris, et libertatibus ad 
ipsas ecclesias pertinentibus, pro salute anime mee, et domini 
mel regis, et antecessorum meorum, et uxoris mee, et liber- 
orum, dedi et concessi ecclesiee Sancti Augustini de Bristoll, et 
canonicis regularibus ibidem Domino servientibus, in perpetuam 
et liberam elemosinam, nullo jure retento, mihi vel heredibus 
meis, in preedictis ecclesiis, cum eas vacare contigerit. Similiter et 
omnes ecclesias de Berchaleiernesse, ubicumque fuerint, cum 
capellis et omnibus eorum pertinentiis, dedi et concessi preedictis 
canonicis in perpetuam elemosynam, et hac mea carta confir- 
mavi. Hiis testibus, Henrico decano Moretoniz, et Mauritio 
fratre ejus, Gerino persona ecclesize de Utton; Gaufrido capellano, 
Nigello filio Arthuri, Reginaldo persona ecclesiz de Caina, W. 
de Saltemaris et Adamo fratre ejus, Helia filio Hardingi, Richardo 
seriptore, et Alano de Bedministra. (Dug. Mon. vi p. 365.) 
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ON THE ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN THE | 
CHAPEL AT BERKELEY CASTLE, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 
JOHN TREVISA, 

BY 


JAMES HERBERT COOKE, F\S.A. 


On the walls and roof of the chapel in Berkeley Castle are 
the remains of some ancient black-letter inscriptions, now almost 
illegible from age and dilapidation. They are not mentioned in 
any of the county histories, and almost all local knowledge or 
tradition of their nature or origin seems to have passed away. 
They are portions of the Book of Revelation translated into 
Norman French by the venerable Trevisa, the first translator of 
Higden’s Polichronicon, who was vicar of Berkeley and chaplain 
to three successive Lords Berkeley during the latter half of the 
14th century. They are interesting not only archceologically, as 
specimens of early decorative religious art, but they possess a 
high historical value and significance as being one of the earliest 
attempts to render any part of the Holy Scriptures into the 
language of Englishmen; one of the first manifestations of that 
spirit of enquiry to which we owe our present religious and — 
intellectual liberty. 


The Chapel, dedicated to St. John, is situated in the south- . 
east angle of the inner court-yard, and is generally considered 
to be of the 14th century. It is 36 feet long by 18 feet wide, 
not including an arched passage or Cloister 3 ft. 4 in. wide, 
which extends along the southern side. The roof is nearly flat 
and covered with lead. It is supported by heavy tie-beams, the 
spaces between which are divided by the purlins and ridge-pieces 
into nearly square panels. On the flat part of the sides of all 
these roof-timbers the inscriptions may be traced. The writing, 


' 
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of which there are generally one or two, but sometimes three or 
four, lines on each beam, is in black on a white ground, the 
initials in red ; the lettering is of the kind most in use in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. The beams and timbers seem to have been 
originally painted white, the spandrils being picked out with red, 
but the whole has been at some subsequent period painted over 
black and white. Five centuries of gradual decay and the 
scarcely less destructive process of ignorant or careless repair 
have, however, left the inscriptions legible in very few places. 
On the stone-work inside the arched passage I have mentioned 
a good deal of similar black-letter writing may also be traced, 
but having been repeatedly white-washed over it has become 
totally illegible. Except here the walls have all been plastered, 
so that it is now impossible to ascertain whether the inscriptions 
originally extended to them, but itis very probable that they did. 


The specimens here shown are taken from careful tracings of 
all that remains legible. Two of the lines are parts of the 12th 
and 13th verses of the 8th chapter. In the Authorized Version 
in this place we read ‘‘ an angel flying,” which is here rendered 
‘‘un egle volant.’”? The Vulgate, however, from which Trevisa 
most probably made his translation, has ‘‘ aquila,”’ and this 
reading, supported by many other versions, is received as 
genuine by most Biblical critics. Trevisa himself tells us that 
the Apocalypse was here written in Latin as well as French, but 
the Latin version, probably in another part of the chapel, has 
now quite disappeared. | 


John Trevisa, (there is no authority for the “de” often 
prefixed, the name being one of the old Cornish ‘‘ Tre, Pol, and 
Pen” names,) was born at Orocadon, in the parish of St. Mellion, 
near Saltash, about A.D. 1322. The family possessed the estate 
of Crocadon, where they resided for many generations, and the 
name is frequent in the Parish Registers down to the beginning 
of the 18th century. Gilbert says the arms of Trevisa, gules a 
garbe or, appear among the quarterings of several of the 
principal families of Cornwall, and that few have a fairer claim 
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with respect to antiquity. The estate was sold about 1690 to 
the ancestor of its present owner, Colonel Coryton, of Pentillie 
Castle, by William Trevisa, who died in 1703, when the family 
seems to have become extinct. 


Bishop Bale, in his ‘‘ Lives of the most eminent writers of 
Great Britain,” gives the following account of Trevisa and his 
literary labours :— 


‘‘ John Trevisa, a gentleman of Cornwall, was a priest and vicar of 
‘‘ Berkeley, a man famous for learning and eloquence, who especially 
‘‘above others laboured to adorn the English tongue, and to remove 
‘the old harshness thereof, whereby he became very dear unto many 
‘fof the nobles of the land, but especially to his excellent Lord 
“Thomas of Berkeley; and amongst other studies which much 
‘delight the minds of men histories and antiquities best pleased him, 
‘‘as from whence the best councils and examples of life might be 
‘¢drawn; wherein whilst he studiously laboured, he sometimes shewed 
‘‘himself harsh and biting towards monks and their profession, 
‘‘taxing their pride, riot, and hypocrisy ; as where he saith ‘ We read 
“that Christ instituted Apostles and Priests, but never ordained 
** Monks and begging Friars,’ with many other the like taunts. Into 
‘‘the English tongue he likewise, at the request of his said Lord, 
‘‘translated the whole Bible, as well the Old as the New Testament, 
‘¢ Polichronicon of Ralph Higden, alias Raynulph, monk of Chester, 
‘Bartholomew De Proprietatibus Rerum, and many other works, 
‘‘all into English, and continued the Polichronicon unto the year of 
‘‘Christ 1397, being the 21st of King Richard II., till when and 
‘“somewhat after himself flourished.” 


John Trevisa entered the University of Oxford, first at Exeter 
College, but subsequently at Queen’s, of which he became a 
Fellow. In 1357 we find him at Berkeley, where he finished his 
translation of Higden’s Polychronicon, as he himself tells us, in 
that year.* This seems to have been his first important work, 


* Professor Babington, on the authority of a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
makes this date 1387. It is probable, however, that this is a clerical error, or 
perhaps a later copy in which the scribe has altered the date to correspond with 
Thomas IV., 10th Lord Berkeley, grandson of Thomas III. Smyth, quoting perhaps 
‘from Trevisa’s original MS., thus fixes the date ;—‘‘ This translation is ended on 
Thursday the 18th day of April, 1357, the 31st year of King Edward the third the 
year of my lord’s age Lord Thomas Lord Berkeley that made me make this 
translation, the 65th,” 
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and it is dedicated to Thomas III. eighth Lord Berkeley, at 
whose instance it was undertaken.  Prefixed to the translation 
is a dialogue between the Lord and a Clerk, (his Patron and 
himself,) from which the following is an extract. 


THE LorpD. And yet for to make a sermon of holy wryte alle in 
latyn, to men that can Englysshe and noo latyn, it were a lewde 
dede, for they be never the wyser. For the latyn but it be told hem 
in Englysshe what itisto mene. And it may not be told in Englysshe 
what the latyn is to mene without translacion out of latyn into 
Englysshe. Thenne it nedeth to have an Englysshe translacion, 
and for to keep it in mynde that it be not foryete, it is better that 
such a translacion be made and wryten than sayd and not wryten, 
and for this forsayd lewde reason should meue no man that hath any 
wytte to leve the makyng of Englysshe translacion. 

THE CLERKE. A grete dele of these bokes standeth moche by holy . 
wrytte, by holy doctours and by phylosophye, thenne these bokes 
sholde not be translated into Englysshe. 

THE Lorpb. It is wonder that thou makest soo febell argumentes 
and hast goon soo longe to scole. Arystotle’s bokes and other bokes 
also of logyke and of phylosophye were translated out of grue (greek) 
into latyn. Also at prayeng of King Charles Johan Scot translated 
Denys bokes out of grue in to latyn and thenne out of latyn in to 
Frensshe, thenne what hath Englysshe trespaced that it myght not be 
translated in to Englysshe. Also Kynge Alurede that founded the 
unyversyte of Oxenford translated the best lawes in to Englysshe 
tonge. And a grete dele of the Psalter out of latyn into Englysshe. 
And caused Wyrefryth bysshop of Wyrcetre to translate saynte 
Gregorye’s bokes the Dyalogues out of latyn into saxons. Also 
Cedmon of Whytby was enspyred of the holy goost and made wonder 
Poysyes into Englysshe nyghe of all the storyes of holy wrytte. Also 
the holy man Beda translated saynt Johan’s gospell out of latyn 
into Englysshe. Also thou wotest where the Apocalyps is wryten in 
the walles and roof of a Chappell both in latyn and in frensshe. Also 
the gospell and prophecye and the right fayth of holy chirche must 
be taught and preched to Englysshe men that can noo latyn. Thene 
the gospell and prophecye and the right fayth of holy chirche muste 
be told hem in Englysshe, and that is not done but by Englysshe 
translacon, for such Englysshe prechynge is very translacon. And 
such Englysshe prechynge is good and nedefull, thene Englysshe 
translacon is good and nedefull. 
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THE CLERKE. Yf atranslacon were made yt myght be amended in 
any poynt, some men it wolde blame. 

THE Lorp. Yf men blame yt is not worthy to be blamed, thenne 
they ben to blame. Clerks knowe well ynough yt no synfull man 
dothe soo well that it ne myght do better, ne make so good a 
translacion yt he ne myght be better. Therefore Origines made two 
translacons, and thereon traslated thryse the Psalter. I desyre not 
translacion of these the best yt myght be, for yt were an ydle desyre 
for ony man that is nowe a lyve. But I wolde have a skylfull 
translacion that myght be knowe and understonden. 

THE CLERKE. Whether is you lever have a translacion of the 
Cronycles in Ryme or in Prose. 

THE Lorp. In prose, for comynly prose is more clere than ryme, 
more easy and more playne to knowe and understande. 

THE CLERKE. Thene God grante us grace, redely to gynne, 
wytte and wysdome wysely to worche, myght and mynde of righte 
menyng to make translacion trusty and trewe, pleasyng to the 
Trynyte thre persones and one God in mageste that ever was and 


ever shall be. 


The above is taken from a fragment in the Evidence Room 
at Berkeley Castle, printed probably by Caxton, who published 
an edition of Trevisa’s Polichronicon in 1482. The changes 
which a century had produced in the English language rendered 
it however necessary for Caxton to alter not only the orthography 
but many words and expressions which had become obsolete, 
and he so altered and embellished Trevisa’s text that the 
language is no longer the English of the 14th but of the 15th 
century. . 

The artfulness of the wily chaplain in setting up his ‘‘ febell 
argumentes ” to be knocked down again by his lord, is amusing, 
but he and Lord Berkeley were entirely of one mind in their 
desire for religious and intellectual improvement, and in their 
labours to promote it in others. Many of this lord’s proceedings 
shew him to have been very much in advance of the age in which 
he lived. Smyth says that in 1340 he founded and endowed 
chantrys in the chapels of Newport, Wortley, and Cambridge, 
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on his Gloucestershire estates, making special arrangements for 
the masses and prayers there to be said, and for the regulation 
of the lives and conduct of the chaplains, forbidding them to take 
money of any or to be servants to any but God in spiritual 
matters, and to himself in temporal concerns ; enjoining them to 
live chastely and honestly, and not to come to markets, alehouses 
or taverns, nor frequent plays or unlawful games; and ‘‘all this” 
says Smyth ‘‘he did in so devout and holy a manner, that 
‘unless he had been a disciple of Wickliff who now lived, he 
- “eould not have come nearer to the doctrine of the Church of 
‘“‘Kngland in these days.”’ (A.D. 1618.) 


There is a remarkable coincidence between the lives of 
Wickliff and Trevisa, as well as a similarity in their opinions. 
Born about the same time, they both entered as students at 
Oxford, where Wickliff became Master of Baliol, while Trevisa 
held a Fellowship at Queen’s College. Both threw themselves 
with ardour into the controversies then raging between the 
secular clergy and the monastic orders. ‘Trevisa translated a 
sermon preached at Oxford against the Mendicant Friars in 1357 
by Fitzralph, Bishop of Armagh; Wickliff in 1360 commenced 
his vigorous attacks on the Friars, whose hostility in return soon 
drove him from his chair at Baliol. He subsequently occupied 
for many years rooms at Queen’s of which College Trevisa was 
a Fellow. When Wickhff was appointed in 1374 to the crown 
living of Lutterworth, he also held the Prebend of Aust in the 
Collegiate Church of Westbury-on-Trym, in Gloucestershire, of 
which Church Trevisa was likewise a Canon. With all these 
points of contact however neither Trevisa nor his patrons appear 
amongst the recognised followers of the great Reformer. 
Probably the opinions of Wicklff, who in 1363 broke into open 
heresy, and in 1381 formally and publicly denied the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, soon became too advanced for the lords 
Berkeley and their chaplain. It is not improbable also that the 
early experiences of Thomas, 8th Lord Berkeley had taught 
him the value of a quiet life; charges arising out of the 
murder of Edward II. had been kept hanging over him from 
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1327 to 1340, and he would therefore probably be indisposed 
for any unnecessary conflict with the authorities. 


The same causes would also operate to prevent the publication, 
or the multiplication of copies, of Trevisa’s translation of the 
Holy Scriptures. That Trevisa translated the whole Bible has 
been much doubted of late years. It is however affirmed by 
Caxton in the proheme to his edition of the Polychronicon 
printed 70 years after Trevisa’s death. It is repeated without 
any expression of doubt by Bale, Hollingshead and Pits; by 
Smyth the family historian of the Berkeleys, and by the 
Translators of the Authorized Version in their address to the 
Reader ; it is also believed, in more recent times, by Ussher 
and by Wharton. Dibdin first expresses a doubt of the fact in 
a note amongst his additions to Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 
because Caxton does not give his authority for the statement, 
and because he did not think it at least as deserving of 
publication as the Polychronicon; and Wanley who compiled 
the Catalogue of the Harleian MSS., remarks that ‘‘he should 
be very glad to see one of them,” te. copies of Trevisa’s 
translation. The truth or falsehood of Caxton’s statement, 
made so soon after Trevisa’s time, would however be well known 
to many persons, and it was not necessary at that period to bring 
forward proofs or anticipate objections. Had it been false, the 
Berkeleys, all of whom were good Catholics, would have been 
only too anxious to clear their chaplain and themselves from the 
suspicion of heresy which the charge at that time involved, by 
denying it. So far from being contradicted however, Caxton’s 
assertion is repeated by every writer of eminence down to the 
beginning of the present century. Caxton most probably had 
not access to Trevisa’s translation of the Bible, but if he had 
he is not likely to have undertaken a publication which would 
have immediately embroiled him with the authorities. The 
translation of the Bible had brought nothing but persecution, 
toil and trouble to Wickliff, and its publication soon afterwards 
cost Tyndale a life of exile and a death at the stake. 
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Trevisa’s three patrons the 8th, 9th, and 10th Lords Berkeley 
were however all their lives faithful and devoted sons of holy 
church, as is shewn by the long list of their benefactions to 
various religious foundations, and by the special acts of grace 
and indulgence which they received from the Popes. It is not 
likely that in those stormy times they would identify themselves 
with the reforming party by allowing Trevisa’s translation to be 
copied and circulated, and hence it would probably remain 
confined to the family and household at the Castle, for whose 
use it was made. 


These objections started by Dibdin and others, have probably 
acquired greater form and substance from a letter, vague in its 
terms, and incorrect in its statements of fact, written by the 
Rey. John Hughes, (who was Chaplain and Tutor at Berkeley 
Castle in 1805,) to Dibdin, in answer to an enquiry of the latter 
whether any relics of Trevisa were in existence at Berkeley. 
This letter which is given at length by Dibdin, seems to have 
misled Professor Babington into the belief that the Inscriptions 
now before us were in Berkeley Church. The remark of the 
Lord to the Clerk in the extract which I have given from 
Trevisa’s Dialogue, can however only refer to the Apocalypse 
inscribed on the walls and roof of the Chapel in the Castle. No 
such inscriptions have ever been known to exist in the Church. 


There is however in the Evidence Room at the Castle a copy 
or draft of a letter, in the handwriting of George the first Earl 
of Berkeley, addressed to James Duke of York, afterward King 
James II, in which the Earl begs the Duke’s acceptance of “an 
ancient collection in manuscript of some part of the Bible,” 
which he says ‘‘has been carefully preserved near 400 years.” 
The name of ‘‘ Trevyse”’ occurs in this letter, though not as the 
name of the author of the MS., of the real nature of which Lord 
Berkeley was evidently entirely ignorant. In the Rev. John 
Hughes’s letter to Dibdin, referred to above, he states that he is 
informed by Lord Berkeley, (Frederick Augustus the 5th Earl,) 
that Trevisa’s manuscript translation of the Bible was presented 
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by one of his ancestors to the Prince (of Wales ?) and that it is 
now in the Vatican. That this refers to the manuscript given by 
George the first Earl to the Duke of York, I think there can be 
no doubt. James, being as is well known, a Papist, the 
manuscript would very probably find its way to Rome. There 
is in the Catalogue of the Vatican Library a manuscript of 
Trevisa’s, and if this is not the missing translation of the Bible 
it will probably be found at Frascati, as the collections of James 
II. descended to Cardinal York, by whom they were bequeathed 
to the monastery there. 


Besides the works already mentioned Trevisa translated 
Bartholomew de Glanville’s Treatise ‘‘De Proprietatibus Rerum,” 
an original MS. copy of which is now in the Bristol City Library. 
The translation was finished in 1398, and is dedicated to Thomas, 
10th Lord Berkeley, the grandson of his first patron. He is 
also said to have written a ‘‘ Description of Britain,’’ now lost, 
and a ‘‘ Dialogus inter Militem et Clericum,”’ translated from the 
latin of William of Occam. His last work was a translation of 
Vegetius “de Re Militari,” finished in 1408, and dedicated to 
Thomas, 10th Lord Berkeley, four years after which he died, in 
his 90th year, and was buried in the chancel of Berkeley Church. 
The translation of Vegetius has been attributed to Hoccleve, 
from a MS. copy of it in the Bodleian Library being bound up 
with Hoccleve’s ‘‘ De Regimine Principis.’”’ The characteristic 
dedication however, at its conclusion, sufficiently proves its true 
authorship, and with its final words I here close this imperfect 
sketch of the life and labours of John Trevisa. 
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THE CRYPT OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, 
BY 
F. S. WALLER. 


Professor W1x1Is, in his lecture addressed to the Meeting of 
the Archeological Institute held at Gloucester in 1860, after 
giving various reasons for believing that the Crypt dates back 
no farther than 1089 when the foundation stone was laid by 
Abbot Serlo, goes on to state that he was ‘clearly of opinion 
that when the foundations of the Cathedral were laid, the Crypt 
was planned to receive the existing superstructure and no other.”’ 


I have, therefore, the very best authority with me in bringing 
the subject of the date of the Crypt before your notice, and I 
shall now endeavour to shew, with the assistance of diagrams, 
what I believe has hitherto been only imperfectly understood 
from written description alone. 


The Crypt perhaps is the subject on which less has been 
written than on any other portion of the Cathedral. No correct 
drawings have hitherto been made of it, and therefore, there 
has been but little chance afforded of devoting that amount of 
study to its now peculiar plan and arrangements which is 
absolutely necessary to be enabled to read its history with 
anything like accuracy. | 


Many and various have been the opinions put forth as to the 
date of the Crypt; amongst others it is no uncommon thing to 
hear it spoken of as being Saxon; again as being Norman of a 
much earlier character than the superstructure, and indeed as 
being part of a former Church. My object in writing this 
paper is to endeavour to disprove these theories, and to establish 
for the Crypt a history coeval with the Norman work which rests 
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upon it, all of which I believe to have been built at one and the 
same period, with no more interval than was necessary between 
the building of the foundations and the upper stories of this or 
any other edifice. 


The first and very necessary step taken was to make accurate 
Plans and Sections of all its parts and peculiarities, which on 
account of the great irregularity of the work was a very 
difficult undertaking; for though the general outline is a 
symmetrical figure, the walls have been very rudely set out and 
planned. These and the shafts and arches are much out of 
square, and strange to say, the old eastern Chapel inclines as 
much to the North of East, as the Lady Chapel above it inclines 
to the South of Hast. 


A Plan has been made from the particulars taken, shewing the 
Crypt. Ist. As it was originally built. 2ndly. The second period 
(if I may so call it) of Norman work, and 3rdly. The later 
perpendicular additions. These latter, introduced when the 
present Choir was erected. 

A section also was required to finish the study of the work, 
and it became necessary to add the section of the floor above 
to complete the evidence as I wish to lay it before you. 

A reference to the plan and section will assist in explaining 
my views, and they are submitted, together with the following 


remarks, for your consideration. 


As regards the ‘“‘Saxon’”’ theory. There may be stones in — 


this Building which at one time may have formed part of a 
Saxon edifice, but if such do exist they are carefully concealed. 
I can see no vestige of Saxon work whatever in any part of the 
Cathedral below or above ground. 


On entering the Crypt one of the first things that strikes an 
observer, is a generally patched and cobbled appearance, and it 
is difficult to arrive at an understanding of the various kinds of 
work aud masonry, of which the walls and piers and arches are 
composed; but this arises solely from the alterations and 
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additions which have from time to time been made in the 
structure. The original Crypt was very simple, a polygonal 
figure with small apsidal Chapels. Soon after this original Crypt 
was erected a failure took place in the walls or vaulted roofs, or 
possibly in both, and they were strengthened by the addition of 
large semi-circular piers, which were built round the smaller 
early Norman piers, and on these large semi-circular piers, stone 
arched ribs were made to pass under the early Norman ribs, and 
at the intersection of the vaulting, thus giving the clumsy 
appearance before alluded to. Remove all this work and you 
will find underneath it exactly the same kind of construction as 
that which is seen in the small Chapels in the Crypt and in the 
lst. and 2nd. floors above, viz., small half shafts attached to the 
walls, with bases, cushioned capitals, transverse ribs, and 
vaulting with the pinched up angle in the plaster, peculiar to 
early Norman work. 


Again remove all the more recent work (erected in the 14th 
century) and now filling up the massive piers and arches in the 
centre of the Crypt, and these latter will be found to make a 
perfect arcade, similar to what now partially exists above, only 
of stouter proportions; they are in perfect unison one with the 
other, the Crypt and the Norman portion of the Choir above. 
As an argument in favour of the centre part of the Crypt being 
older than the other parts, much stress has been laid on the 
difference in the levels of the Floor, the centre part of which is 
the lowest, the ambulatories about 18 inches higher than this, 
and the Chapels again higher than these, all in fact rising 
gradually towards the East. 


A reference to the section will shew that this difference of 
levels is only a repetition of the same thing above. 

Is there not therefore the same intention and purpose in both ? 

After a careful examination and study of the whole subject, I 


am led to believe that the earliest portion of the Crypt is of the 
same date as the two stages of Norman work above it :— 
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lst. Because each stage fits accurately over what is below it, 
pier over pier, arch over arch. 


2nd. Because the character of the work is exactly similar in 
outline and in detail, viz., small semi-circular attached shafts, 
transverse ribs, vaulting alike, capitals, bases, &c., and the 
manner and character of the hammer dressed stonework 
identical. 


3rd. From the repetition of peculiarities in construction, such 
as the capitals in the Crypt and Floors above being higher 
on the outer side of the ambulatories than on the inner 
side, and from the general levels of the Floors being alike, 
and finally from other similarities of a minor kind which 
also exist ;:but they would too much extend the length of 
this paper to allude to; they all however point to the same 
conclusion, viz., That the Crypt, ambulatory above it, and 
Triforium of the Choir, are all parts of one and the same 
Kdifice. 


One remark I must make, having reference to the centre 
part of the Crypt, in which are shafts with Capitals of an 
apparently earlier date than the rest of the Building, 
(some are almost classical in outline). They may be of 
older date, but if so, they must have been re-used from a 
former Building, because they carry stone ribs in con- 
junction with the shafts and cushioned capitals before 
alluded to. | 


The blocks of Masonry projecting into the ambulatories 
of the Crypt are the foundations of the ‘‘ third pointed” 
or ‘‘ perpendicular ”’ Choir above. | 


The following remarks were then made by F. 8. Waller on 
‘(THE PULLING DOWN OF OLD BUILDINGS UNNECESSARILY, AND 
THE WANTON DESTRUCTION WHICH PASSES UNDER THE NAME OF 


‘RESTORATION.’ ’”? ~ 


The special object of our Association being, as I take it, to 
find out and preserve all ancient remains, and arouse a feeling 
of reverence in the general public for the monuments of — 
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Antiquity, whether in Churches, Houses, or Public Buildings, 
can its influence be better exercised than by offering advice to 
those who will accept of it, and by publishing and condemning 
the misdeeds of those who will not ? 


I have travelled in all parts of this and the adjoining 
Counties, I have seen Church after Church utterly ruined, 
glorious old work discarded, and new, spick and span, substituted ; 
fine old Perpendicular Roofs removed to make way for high 
pitched modern ones; in one case a modern Perpendicular 
arcade carried across a fine Decorated Transept, the piers being 
taken right through into the Crypt below, and this because it 
was supposed, that our 15th Century ancestors intended at one 
time to commit this error. 


In another case, an old Church removed, and parts of the old 
Building serving to ornament the house of the Clerk, who had 
the good taste to preserve the relics. 


Old work here, there, and everywhere so cleaned and furbished 
up that none can recognise it—nor can tell where the old work 
ends and the new begins. 


I could write sheet after sheet full of such great mistakes, 
not only done by men of small reputation, but by eminent 
Architects ; in fact, to hear that a Building has been restored, is 
sufficient to make most antiquaries carefully avoid it, and the 
greatest treat that a lover of Antiquity can have, is to meet 

with a Building which has not been interfered with. 


May I be permitted to suggest that a consulting Committee of 
the Society be appointed, who shall form a sort of Court of 
appeal, and whose duty it shall be to advise upon all work 
submitted to them and proposed to be taken in hand; such 
Committee to be formed of men of acknowledged taste and 
experience, whose opinions may be safely taken, and who, from 
the interest they have in such matters, would probably visit any 
Building about to be ‘‘restored.”’ 
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I believe that such a step would be of immense service in 
preventing destruction. Many would be only too pleased to have 
safe advice to work upon, and the fear of publication would 
act strongly on evil doers. I have myself prevented many an 
enormity by the following remark :—“‘If the Archzeologists hear 
of it, your name will be in every newspaper in the county.” 


ON THE ROMAN WALL OF GLOUCESTER. 


By Jonun BELLows. 


In the Spring of 1873, in the course of erecting some buildings 
on the ground behind Eastgate House, Gloucester, it occurred to 
me to make a trial cutting, or pit, in search of the city-wall. 
Judging from the direction it takes on the other side of the 
street, as well as from its course as shown on Speed’s Map, I 
thought some remains of it ought to be found in the garden I 
was about to build upon. Besides this, there was the name 
itself, East-gate House, applied to the last house in the Eastgate 
Street, which added to the probability of its really marking the 
site of the ancient entrance to the city. Such a name is not 
always a sure guide, but it is very often so. We have 
instances of this in the present exploration of Palestine by the 
Royal Engineers, who have, again and again, found the Arabic 
name of a village to be a clue to the site of a place mentioned 
in the Scriptures ; and to cite an instance nearer home, we may 
take the case of Caerwent. This place, which was formerly a 
great Roman Station, has been so altered and destroyed in some 
parts, that the street which must once have led from its centre 
to the north wall has now utterly disappeared. The present 
incumbent was one day speaking to one of the villagers about a 
cottage that stands just on the outskirts, when he chanced to 
ask if there was any particular name by which it was known. 
He was told that it was called ‘‘ Northgate Cottage.” Suspecting 
at once what this might indicate, he went into the garden, and 
searching behind a little thicket of bushes, he found the ruins 
of the Northern Roman Gate of VEnra Siturvum. 


So much for the chances in favour of discovering the wall on 
the spot in question. The chance against doing so was, that a 
large part of the masonry disappeared, soon after the restoration 
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of Charles II. Here and there, a house built actually upon the 

wall made the removal of a piece impossible; and as the Castle 
at the East Gate with its adjoining premises belonged to the 
Corporation, there was a possibility that the stones might not 
have been removed, except just at the surface. 


And so it proved. In less than two hours from the time my 
man began digging, he found the wall; and in the course of 
two hours more he found what very much surprised me—several 
pieces of Roman Pottery. 


I do not know that any ong had ever ventured to hint that 
the Roman Wall of the city, or any portion of it, was in 
existence. Most people knew there had been a Roman Wall ; 
but they fancied such traces as now exist were of medizeval 
origin. Even Speed, in his Map, published two centuries and a 
half ago, marked the eastern line of wall as ‘‘ Norman.” 


A remark may not be out of place here, on the danger of 
relying on merely negative evidence in these matters. Less than 
a century ago, an antiquary of some standing, Reynolds, who 
edited the ‘‘Iter Antonini,” wrote that there was nothing 
whatever about the city of GLoucEsTER, except the termination of 
its name, to shew that the Romans had ever had any connection 
with the place. Not long after, he appended a foot-note to 
this remark, to say that since he had written it, a young man 
named Lysons, had communicated some interesting particulars 
of Roman objects found at Kingsholm, near the city. This 
young man was SAMUEL I.ysons, whose name as an antiquary 
afterwards became known throughout Europe, and who shewed 
conclusively in his papers in the Archeeologia, in 1819, that 
Gloucester was occupied by the Roman forces from the very 
outset, and during the lfetime of Claudius himself. Perhaps 
in no other town in Britain, have such numbers of coins of this 
Emperor been found: and what is more important as evidence 
on the point in question, such numbers of forged coins of 
Claudius. lysons gives an engraving of some of them found 
fifty years ago, and I have one now before me, exactly matching 
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his drawing, which was dug up in Mark Street, Kingsholm, 
about six weeks since. Perhaps I should explain that Kingsholm 
is the name of a district about a mile off to the north of the city, 
and which the Romans used largely as a burial place. Remains 
of more than a thousand skeletons had been found at the period 
when Lysons wrote, as well as numbers of cinerary urns. Roman 
coins have been found so abundantly there, that the manager of 
the Gloucestershire Bank, Frederick Jewesbury, tells me that it 
was a common amusement of the boys of this city, when he was 
at school, to go to Wheeler’s Nursery Grounds after any shower, 
to pick up Roman coins, which were laid bare by the rain. 
Even at this moment, I believe that for every Hnglish coin found 
in Gloucester, there are six Roman. 


Mark Street is a part of Kingsholm in which the remains are 
especially abundant. At the time I laid bare the wall which is 
the subject of this paper, a carpenter brought me a coin, very 
much crusted with verdigris, which had been picked out of a 
bank of earth at the end of Mark Street. Though it did not look 
promising, I took it home and cleaned it. I really believed it 
was nothing more than a halfpenny of George IL; but the words 
came gradually into view, as I removed the verdigris, ‘NERO 
CAESAR AuGuUsTUS.” It was a small matter, but coming as 
it did, unexpectedly, it brought home to one more forcibly than 
anything else had ever done, the reality of the Roman rule in 
Britain ; for this copper coin of Nero’s was a witness of a time 
when his power was as truly felt in this city of Gloucester, as 
ever it was in the Palace of the Ceesars. 


Besides the abundant evidence furnished by coins, there is the 
fact that Gloucester retains perhaps more accurately than any 
other town in Britain, the Roman lines of its streets. Neither 
in York, where the 6th legion was quartered, nor at Chester, 
where the 20th was stationed, nor at Caerleon, the head-quarters 
of the 2nd, is there anything comparable to the perfect streets 
of the Polybian camp shewn in this city. During the whole 
period of the Roman Empire many things in the military system 
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underwent radical changes, so that a legion in the time of Ceesar 
and a legion in the time of Hadrian were very differently 
constituted bodies. Similarly a radical change took place in the 
whole system of castrametation between the time of Polybius 
and that of later writers on the subject. The Polybian Camp 
presents an arrangement of extreme simplicity and order, 
which he says was carried out by the Romans in every time 
and place, so far as the nature of the ground would admit; so 
that a soldier, drafted from one end of the world to another, on 
entering a camp he had never seen, at once knew the station of 
every regiment, (I purposely use the modern word) and of every 
officer in it. 


About the time of the Antonines all this was changed; and 
Hyginus, who describes a camp of this period, makes it crowded 
and ill-arranged to a degree that drove General Roy almost to 
despair. General Roy wrote a very exhaustive work on the 
Roman Military Remains in Britain; a subject upon which he 
was able to bring to bear his actual professional knowledge. 
He notices one remarkable thing: and that is that the general 
plan and dimensions of the Roman Camps in Britain, while 
they do not exactly correspond with those of Polybius, yet are 
very much nearer to the Polybian than to any later description 
of Camp. 


Now compare for a moment the plan of a Polybian Camp, 
given in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, with the main streets 
of this city of Gloucester as they stand at this moment. 


The Camp wasa square, or nearly so, crossed by two principal 
ways. The front, facing the enemy and embracing the longer 
arm of the cross made by the streets, formed the quarters of 
the private soldiers—infantry, cavalry, and so on. ‘The shorter 
arm contained the quarters of the general and his staff, and of the 
paymaster; and the baggage and stores. Along the part called 
the Via Principalis, were the quarters of the Tribunes of the 
Cohorts, or in modern phrase the Colonels of the several 
regiments composing the Army Corps. 
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In the centre of the cross, at the highest point, and in front 
of the general’s quarters was the depository for the Eagles and 
Standards. This is precisely the culminating point in our own 
streets. 


Now let us take the present streets of Gloucester. At the 
very spot marked by Polybius as the general’s quarters, and 
under the existing Blue-coat School, as well as two houses west 
of it, there have been found lines of tesselated Roman pavement 
extending for 70 to 80 feet in length. One of these floors 
measured 30 feet long by 20 feet broad. The others I have no 
details of beyond their linear run. The use of tesserze seems to 
have been a mark—I do not say an exclusive mark—of official 
occupation, for Suetonius mentions in his life of Julius Ceesar, that 
that General never marched without the materials for making 
tesselated pavement, as part of his baggage. 


Only a few months ago in company with our president, I 
found some tessere with the mortar attached to them at the 
Roman Signal Station at the top of Stinchcombe Hill. 


The pavement you visited this afternoon, stands at the point 
where the lieutenant-generals of the legion had their quarters. 


Negative evidence, as I have already remarked, should be 
received cautiously; but there is a singular piece of negative 
evidence with respect to the pottery found in this city, which I 
cannot pass without mention. ‘‘Samian”’ ware was the most 
expensive sort used by the Romans, and therefore its presence 
indicates a certain social status on the part of its former 
possessors. The late Henry Arkell, a builder of this city, who 
was a careful preserver of the Antiquities with which he met in 
course of digging foundations etc., has told me that he had 
never known Samian ware found more than a hundred feet west 
of the Cross. He knew no reason for this; but the reason will 
be perfectly clear if we keep the plan of the camp before us. 
The western gate was the one facing the enemy, for the enemy 
were the Silures, over the Severn, and therefore the western end 
of the city was the quarters of the private soldiers, who could 
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not indulge in such expensive tastes, as costly earthenware any 
more than a private soldier of to-day could indulge in Worcester 
China, to use for his cooking utensils. 


Conversely, I have found in my own excavation, and lying 
against the wall at the Decuman gate, at the back of the Camp, 
and therefore close to the quarters of the general and his staff, 
the remains of such rare and beautiful pottery, that they would 
by themselves make a fair museum. The entire collections of 
Caerleon and Caerwent cannot shew such a variety as this one 
pit offers. 


Take for example these two cards. Let me remark that a 

mortarium is a kitchen utensil frequently found with Roman 
Remains: a sort of bowl made of coarse clay, with quartz crystals 
imbedded in it to afford a grinding or triturating surface. It is 
almost always met with made of this coarse, yellow clay. A 
specimen at Uriconium is made of Broseley Clay: here is a 
fragment of one of the same precise sort and shape. At all 
events a mortarium is a kitchen pot. At Caerleon, they have 
found pieces of two mortaria made of Samian; a very unusual 
thing, so far as I have been able to ascertain. The authorities 
at the British Museum assure me they have no specimen of 
a mortarium made of Samian; though Roach Smith figures 
some in his ‘‘ Roman London.”’ Now here, on these two Cards, 
are pieces of no fewer than seven different mortaria a// made of 
the finest Samian. I take this as a case parallel to that of 
discovering such things as colanders made of the rarest Oriental 
porcelain, in a gentleman’s house of the present day: that is, it 
would be a fair inference that he is on comfortable terms with 
his banker. The reason then, for such a quantity of costly ware 
being found at this particular spot was, I would venture to 
suggest, because the East Gate was the one next the rs 
quarters; and this was their waste heap. 


As I went on excavating, day after day, and found all along 
the lower part of the wall, a continuous heap of Roman pottery, 
Roman bone pins, and Roman remains of all kinds, and this 
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without discovering a single scrap of anything medieval or 
modern amongst them, the conviction forced itself upon me that 
the wall itself must be Roman. But some of my visitors said, 
‘‘No. Roman mortar has always powdered brick in it. This 
mortar has none. Roman walls are always bonded with courses 
of brick or tile, and this is not; therefore, this wall cannot be 
Roman.” It was in vain that I pointed to the hundreds and. 
hundreds of unquestionably Roman articles. They shook their 
heads and fell back upon their pounded brick and their courses 
of tile. But while most Roman walls in South Britain are 
distinguished by one or both of these marks, it must not be 
forgotten that the greatest work ever built by the Romans in 
this land—the wall from the Tyne to the Solway has netther, but 
simply consists of stone set in mortar, or grouted with mortar of 
lime and sand and gravel only. That wallis known to have been 
built by Hadrian and, therefore, considerably within the first 
century of the Roman occupation. Common sense alone would 
shew that the invading armies would hardly make bricks, merely 
to pound them up for mortar, or even wait to wall their cities 
until they could put in courses of artificial stone, where they 
had abundance of natural building material ready to hand, as 
in our own district; but we look back upon the long period of their 
rule in Britain from a distance that really may be said to fore- 
shorten it. They were here nearly four hundred years—say as 
long as it is back from our own time to the days of Heury VII: 
and they saw not a few even of their temples fall into decay and 
re-built in that period. After a long occupation then, and when 
they had old materials to use up, they naturally enough used 
pounded brick in their mortar; but not till then. We may, 
therefore, venture to lay down asa rule, that the presence of this 
material in a Roman Wall helps to fix its date as a somewhat 
late one. I have taken it for granted that the Britons did not 
make tile before the Roman period, and even after it, all the marks 
that are stamped on tiles or bricks are, I believe official or 
military ones, and not the names of private makers like those we 
see on pottery. On the Kentish coast, for instance, the tiles seem 
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to be stamped as made by the marines of the fleet—at Chester 
by the 20th Legion—at York by the sixth Legion—at Caerleon 
by the 2nd Legion,—and so on. 


But not only has the wall of Hadrian no brick in it. The 
same may be said of the wall of many other Roman Stations 
such as Cirencester, Kenchester, Chester, &c. Yet more than 
this. The wall of Gloucester presents three different sorts of 
masonry in different parts. First there are the lower courses of 
hewn stone in large blocks, about 16 inches in depth, and 
measuring from 2 feet 6 in. to 4 feet 6 in. in length. Near the 
Gates they are much larger still. [intended to have gone all the 
way down to the foundation in my excavation, but was stopped 
at the second course of this hewn stone, by coming to a spring of 
water, strongly saline, as it happens, like those of the Cheltenham 
and Gloucester Spas. Wherever this spring reaches, the stones 
are laid without cement of any kind, allowing the water to play 
freely between the joints. I find from the Secretary of the 
Archeological Society at. Chester, who has kindly answered my 
enquiries on this point, that the part of the walls of that city 
which faces the meadow called the Roodee, the drill ground of 
the 20th Legion, and which is liable, hke our own meadows, to 
floods, is built in exactly the same manner, that is, with large 
squared blocks of stone, laid without mortar, so as to allow free 


ingress and egress for the water. 


Above these courses of hewn stone, comes, in my own premises, 
a solid mass of masonry formed by two lines of facing stones, 
flat-pointed with mortar, and filled in in the interspace with 
rubble 5 feet in width, laid dry and grouted; thatis, with liquid 
mortar poured in upon the stones to fill up the interstices. 
The mass so formed is as hard asa solid rock, and well justifies 
the saying they have in France, to express durable masonry, that 
it was ‘‘ built by the Romans.” . 

About fifty yards from my part of the wall, however, and on 
the same side of the street as this museum, the upper part of 
the structure is built with facing stones, but filled in with 
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herring-bone work, that is, a row of stones laid aslant against 
each other like the volumes in an untidy book-case: and then a 
couple or three inches of mortar laid along the top. On this 
comes a row standing the reverse way—and so on to the top. 
It is not such good work as that at Kastgate House, but it is 
common in Roman masonry. 


Now the wall of Hadrian presents us with both the solid and 
the herring-bone masonry, in different parts of its course, and 
Collingwood Bruce, who has devoted a large part of his life-time 
to the examination of this monument, draws particular attention 
to the way in which the facing stones in it are cut, so as to 
_form a good bond with the centre mass. It will be evident that 
if these stones were squared, or very nearly so, that they would 
form, as it were, a separate wall of themselves, very slightly 
connected with the mass in the centre; and consequently, that 
a few blows of a _ battering-ram, or an attack upon the wall 
with crowbar and pick-axe, would loosen the face away from the 
rest without much difficulty. By cutting the facing-stones in 
the form of wedges, however, this weakness is obviated; for as 
the row of wedge-shaped stones are placed with their broad 
parts outwards, the grout, or fluid mortar of the centre, runs up 
between their thinner edges, and binds the whole, both centre 
and facings, in one homogeneous mass. 


Exactly as the facing-stones are cut and set in the wall of 
Hadrian, they are cut and set in the wall of Gloucester. Here is 
a stone from the Kastgate, and another from near the Northgate, 
to shew what I mean. 


Should anyone desire still further evidence that the wall is 
really Roman, and not medeevial, I would call his attention to a 
row of holes running along one of the courses at irregular 
intervals of three or four feet, and passing right through the 
structure. Many of my friends who have examined them say 
that they are of very frequent occurrence in Roman walls; but I 
was for a considerable time unable to obtain from them any 
satisfactory reason for their existence. Some said they were for 
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draining; but inasmuch as the level of the street, at the time 
the wall was built, would have been about two feet below them, 
this would not do. That they were never intended as loop-holes 
for observation, or for shooting through, was sufficiently clear 
from their being crooked; for even the Romans, sharp as they 
unquestionably were, could not see round a corner in the 
middle of masonry five or six feet in thickness. 


I turned to Vitruvius, in the hope that he might throw some 
light upon the matter; and he does. This is what he says in 
his chapter on ‘‘the foundations of walls and towers: ”’ 

“The walls ought to be tied, from front to rear, with many pieces of 
“ charred Olive-wood ; by which means the two faces, thus connected, will 
“endure for ages. The advantage of the use of the olive is, that it is 
“neither affected by weather, by rot, or by age. Buried in the earth, or — 
“immersed in water, it lasts unimpared; and for this reason, not only 
“walls, but foundations, and such walls as are of extraordinary thickness, 
“tied together therewith, are exceedingly lasting.” 


Here was the clue, plainly enough, to the holes: for as Olive 
did not grow in Britain, the Roman carpenters took Oak instead, 
and, as all men are the creatures of habit, they sawed it to the 
size they had been always accustomed to -—that is, Olive quarter- 
stuff—and built it in. The Oak has decayed, and the holes are 
filled with fine vegetable mould in its place. 


We now have some data before us, which may enable us to 
form an idea of the age of the wall of Gloucester; for while it 
differs from the wall of London, for example, in having neither 
pounded brick in the mortar, nor bonding courses of tile, in 
both these respects, as well as in the shape of its stones and the 
manner of setting them, it agrees with the wall from the Tyne 
to the Solway, which we know to have been built about the 
year 120. 


Besides the evidence of coins, which shows the city to have 
been’ occupied during the life-time of Claudius, (for no forger 
would select the money of a by-gone reign for his purpose) we 
have the presence of pottery of a very fragile sort, made in the 
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second century, and lying against the wall. It is pretty clear 
that the wall must have been built before the ware could have 
been thrown against it. 


But in the case of Hadrian’s wall we have actual lapidary 
inscriptions stating that portions of it were built by the Second 
Augustan Legion. May I be excused for a few moments 
digression with regard to this force. I do not recollect having 
seen it noticed in any of the few works I have been able to read 
upon the subject of the Roman Invasion, that a large part of 
the army that landed here under Aulus Platius consisted of the 
troops that had been serving in Germany; yet it is clear from 
Tacitus that this was the case. 


When Germanicus went down the Rhine to retrieve the loss 
the Romans had suffered by the destruction of the three Legions 
under Varus, his army consisted in all of eight Legions. 


One of these, the twentieth, was part of the force under 
Caecina, stationed at what is now Bonn (then the Ubian Altar), 
the second and fourteenth were part of the division that sailed 
down the Rhine to Holland (I purposely use modern names for 
clearness sake) under Publius Vitellius, the Uncle of the 
Emperor of that name. It will be remembered that at the 
outset of the Roman power in Britain, four Legions in all were 
employed here,—that is, the three I have mentioned, with the 
addition of the ninth, which, at the time Germanicus was on his 


campaign, was quartered in Hungary (Pannonia). 


When we consider the size of a fleet required to transport an 
army of thirty or forty thousand men, with several thousand 
horse, and all the necessary matérie/, the reason for the troops 
on the Rhine being ordered on this particular service is clear. 
They were already in possession of the necessary ships; and they 
had had some experience, not only of the navigation of the River, 
but of the shores of Holland as well. They had only to coast 
along to Calais or Boulogne to make the descent on Britain 
comparatively easy. Their comin @ from North Germany explains 


why the fourteenth Legion was accompanied by the Batavian 
K 2 
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Auxiliaries, who stormed the Isle of Anglesey by swimming the 
Straits. This was the Legion that defeated Boadicea, and which 
bore the title of ‘the Conquerors of Britain.” 


I have made this brief digression about the Legions, because 
a clear idea of the general military movements of the Romans 
at the outset of their power in Britain, is the only foundation- 
stone for a clear idea of what they did in this particular locality. 


Flavius Vespasian was serving in Germany, when he was 
ordered to take part in the invasion of Britain, with the Second 
Legion, of which he was the commanding officer. -As Dion 
Cassius tells us they sailed westward, and as Suetonius says 
that Vespasian conquered the Isle of Wight, it is most likely 
that the Second Legion landed there, and afterwards moved 
north-westward on the main-land. “We find the first conquest 
mentioned here to be that of Boduni, in whose town a garrison 
was left. Ptolemy tells us the town of the Boduni was Corinium, 
that is, Cirencester Dion Cassius, continuing his narrative of 
the course of Vespasian, tells us he went further, and describes 
his coming to the banks of a large river, on the opposite shore 
of which the Britons lay in careless security because they thought 
he could not pass it without a bridge. This river, Horsiry 
considers to have been the SEVERN; and as we have no other 
river in this part of the land large enough to prove an obstacle 
to a Roman army, there is good reason to think he is right. Be 
this as it may, it is clear from Tacitus that at this very boundary 
the invaders stopped; for they did not overcome the Silures 
until long after. He tells us that ‘‘ the Silures were not so 
easily quelled,...... and that Ostorius judged it expedient to form 
a camp for the Legions in the heart of their country.” A little 
further on he tells us ‘‘A Camp had been formed in the country 
of the Silures, and a chain of forts was to be erected.”? We 
know from Ptolemy, and the Antonine Itinerary, as well as from 
every saw-pit dug in the place, that the spot where that camp 
was placed was Caerleon, and that it was occupied for many 
generations by the Second Augustan Jegion—the same Legion 
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that fought under Vespasian, and, therefore, the one which left a 


garrison in Cirencester, in its first march over the Cotteswold 


Hills. 


I have pointed out the exact correspondence in the masonry 
of the wall of Gloucester and the wall of Hadrian; and the fact 
that vexillations of the Second Augustan Legion built considerable 


portions of the latter, as is testified by their own inscriptions. 


I have somewhere met with a statement, which I regret I did 
not note down at the moment, and which I cannot, therefore, 
quote as an authority, that the pottery and ware found at 
Rutupiz (Richboro’ in Kent), and that at Caerleon, show special 
points of similarity. 


Now the last mention we have of the Second Legion in Britain, 
is in the Nofitia—a Roman War-office document, dating as late 
as the beginning of the 5th century. We find there that the 
officer in command of the Second Augustan Legion is down in 
the list of those who were under ‘‘ the Count of the Saxon Shore,”’ 


and that he is quartered at ‘“ Rutupie.” 


I have already mentioned that two unusual pieces of pottery 
have been found at Caerleon—namely, of Samian Mortaria; 
and that I have found fragments of precisely the same sort at 
Gloucester. This identity of pottery in the Station known to 
have been built by the Second Legion—Caerleon—and in the 
Station whose walls I have shown to have been built in every 
respect like those of Caerleon —should, I submit have some little 
weight, where we can have but very little to guide us. 


Each Legion in the Roman army had its peculiar badge, 
commemorative, either of its origin, or of some memorable event 
in its history. Thus the Twentieth, stationed at Chester, had for 
its emblem the boar: while the Second, stationed in our own 
district, carried the badge of the sea goat. 


Need I say that in all my digging I have looked out eagerly for 
anything in the shape of an inscription, in the hope that [ 
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might get a confirmation of the point, whether the Second Legion, 
or a detatchment of it, had really built this wall, and been 
quartered in Glevum. | 

Up to this time I have found none. There still remained the 
possibility of some of the Samian ware shewing their badge. If 
that badge had been a cock, or a rabbit, ora statue of one of 
the gods, I don’t know that finding it on the Samian ware would 
have been worth much; for these were stock ornaments used by 
all the’ makers, as freely as grocers of the present day use 
the Royal Arms to ornament their tea papers. 


The probability was, however, that besides these common 
patterns which might be bought as a matter of course, that a . 
great brigade like the Second Augustan Legion would at least 
have some ware made specially for it, stamped with the figure 
of the sea-goat; just as a regimental mess of the present day 
might have plate and linen marked with its own crest. 


And this I have been fortunate enough to find. I have found 
a piece of Samian stamped with the sea-goat, the emblem of 
the Second Legion, in the same pit with the rest. Let me repeat. 
The sea-goat is not an every-day ornament like some of the 
other marks, —it is a special mould cut on purpose; as really as 
a land goat would be if stamped on the ware or the plate of the 
Welsh Fusiliers. 

And why was the sea-goat the emblem of this particular force? 

We must recollect that the Roman Legions were numbered 
for some official purpose, but that they were generally known 
by some specific name—like the 92nd Highlanders for instance. 


This was because there were often two or more of the same 
number. For instance, legio sexta victrix, stationed at York; 


called so to distinguish it from legio sexta ferrata, serving in Syria. 


The reason, then, why this fragment of pottery bears the 
stamp of the sea-goat, is this: Augustus Ceesar was born under 
the sign of Capricorn ; and, therefore, chose it for his own 
special emblem; and as he himself raised this particular Legion, 
it took his personal badge along with its title of Legio Secunda 
Augusta. 
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CHURCHDOWN IN Y®¥ XII CENTURY, 
BY 


FrepErick SmirHz, LL.D., &e., &e., 


Vicar of Churchdown. 


The position of the Decuman gate of an ancient camp, or the 
right curvature of the moulding of a minster, falls clearly 
enough within the purview of the archeologist. There is still 
what some would misname a lower range of subject, not 
unworthy his attention, on the contrary, closely allied to 
humanity, namely, what the rough wayfaring man, thought, said, 
and did, in his every day life. It is this human element which 
gives the charm to Chaucer’s works; for this feature the student 
minds not the pains of encountering an uncouth phraseology, 
and mastering a stage of the earlier language, that demands 
keen and close application. Now much of this kind of 
knowledge is always floating about unsuspected in country 
places. It is not for all; but by any who come with patient 
kindliness and tact, much may be gleaned from the memories 
of the country-people, when in a communicative mood, to 
illustrate the dead past. Odd words; peculiar turns of speech ; 
folk-lore; fragments of traditionary knowledge—all worth 
picking up, jotting down, and keeping. 

The writer, in conversations with the aged people of the 
village, remembers when at times their minds turned to the 
past, hearing them tell that in olden time a supply of water was 
brought down from its source on Churchdown Hill (whose 
summit is about 580 feet above sea-level), in leaden pipes 
through the meadow known as Chapel Haye, where the present 
Vicarage House stands. These pipes, they declared were for 
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the purpose of supplying water to the squire’s fishponds. 
Such is the simple story told by some of the old people who 
have since passed away. . 

Other stray scraps of information I recall were, that my 
informants had heard in their younger days of such metal pipes 
_ being found: and that they were of great thickness: portions 
were dug up in Chapel Haye, which seemed to consist of a 
white, hard, glistening substance. This account would, of course, 
confirm the story of the country people; for the change of 
metallic lead into its white carbonate, or oxide, would be a 
natural chemical alteration. Ancient leaden coffins thus changed 
have much the appearance of ivory in colour and density ; being 
in fact really changed into the common pigment known as white 
lead. Ona review of the foregoing particulars, we would retain 
the facts, but are inclined to question the purpose alleged, 
namely, that the water supply led to the squire’s fishponds. 
That strikes one as a bucolic invention. The country people 
must, of course, render a reason: for instance, an old geological 
friend of mine, when on his excursions, always carries a fishing 
basket for holding his fossils-—-and this receptacle answers one 
purpose, at least, admirably, inasmuch as it baffles the curiosity 
of the country folks; since the passing rustic takes in at a 
glance what he thinks to be the object of the traveller, and 
suspicion of the stranger is disarmed; in short, the poor 
geologist rather rises in his estimation; for is not the taking of 
fish akin to the snaring of conies? We submit then, that the 
part about the fishpond is only an after-thought; put in ver 
likely to round off the story. What remains we would nol 
piece on to our other evidence. It will not be thought an undue 
assumption, if, on sifting these traditionary outlines, we select 
as worthy of trust, the following portion. That a conduit of 
leaden pipes was laid down from the hill in very remote times, 
for the purpose of conveying a supply of water into the village. 
This being so, we may now go on to try to establish a connection 
between the bare facts, and certain accounts related by two of 
our older English Chroniclers, namely, William of Canterbury, 
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and Benedict of Peterborough, whose annals have only just 
been edited and published. Their historical statements tally 
well with the facts adduced, and impart to them both colour and 
consistency. The Rev. James CraiciE Ropertson, M.A., Canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral, whilst editing for the ‘Chronicles 
and Memorials”’ published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, two works containing incidents that occurred at 
Churehdown, kindly thought that I might lke to read the 
accounts given about Churchdown by the historians; and so 
favoured me most considerately with the proof sheets of those 
parts of the narrative that referred to it. 


The works in question are these:—the account given by 
Wilham of Canterbury is in vol. i of ‘‘ Materials for the 
History of Thomas a Becket,’ edited by the Rev. Canon 
Ropertson: and that of Benedict of Peterborough, is in vol. ii, 


of the series entitled ‘‘Chronieles and Memorials,”’ 


not yet 
completed, but at press. * The learned editor informs me that 
one of the chief difficulties he has had to encounter in editing 
these works has been the identification of the places mentioned 
in them, but that ‘‘in the case of Churchdown there ean be no 
mistake,’’ I will now sum together the two accounts given by 


these writers, and quote what refers to this enquiry. 


In the XIIth century, the parish of Churchdown belonged 
ecclesiastically to the province of York, and the Archbishop of that 
see held the diocese of Worcester in commendam. The old 
diocese of Worcester at that time comprised part of the diocese of 

ocester. We are thus able to see how it was that, as Visitor 
of the Priory of St. Oswald in Glocester, Roger, Archbishop 
of York, came to take a personal interest in Churchdown; 
for the church estates at that time, say from A.D. 1154 to 1181, * 


*Given in full they are :— 

“The Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, Published by the Authority of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls.” Longmans & Co., London. 

“Materials for the history of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
(Canonized by Pope Alexander III., A.D. 1173.) 

Edited by JAMES CRAIGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury.” Vol. L 

“Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
(Canonized by Pope Alexander III., A.D. 1173.) : 

Edited by JAMES CRAIGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury.” Vol. IL. 

(Benedict of Peterborough, John of Salisbury, Alan of Tewkesbury, Edward Grim.) 
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were owned by the Priors of St. Oswald. More than one 
Archbishop of York visited Churchdown, and tried to improve 
the sanitary condition of the villagers in the so-called ‘dark 
ages,” which as that learned man, Dr. Mairianp, of Glocester, 
pithily observed were called ‘‘dark,’’ because people were in 
the dark about them. Our Chroniclers relate that Roger, 
Archbishop of York, supplied the people of Churchdown with 
water brought from its source on the hill; and that whilst leaden 
pipes for the purpose were being laid underground by workmen, 
under the superintendence of a foreman of works, William by 
name, a native of Glocester, the deep trench cut for the pipes, 
‘“‘colted in,” as the country people say, and William of Glocester, 
the foreman, was buried, by the earth falling in upon him; his 
comrades with a shudder throw down their shovels and take to 
flight, whilst: the wretched foreman in his sore distress, 
abandoned and almost breathless, mentally calls upon the 
blessed St. Mary for succour; but on receiving no help from 
his invocation of the holy Mother, he bethought himself in his 
extremity of Thomas Becket, the newest and most popular Saint 
of the English Kalendar. William craves the aid of St. Thomas, 
and is delivered. The words of the prayer to the Saint are thus 
recorded. ‘‘ Beate Thoma, homines aiunt, quia potens es apud 
Dominum tuum et facile, quod rogaris potes impetrare. Si ita 
sanctus es et tantus ut ore populi, preedicaris adjuva me in 
extremis constitutum ; absolve miserrimé deprehensum ; educ 
me de carcere isto, restituens in gradum pristinum. Hris mihi 
in refugium'et petam locum pretioso sanguine tuo consecratum, 
ubi pro libertate ecclesiastica vivus decertasti et mortuus evicisti.”’ 


The Chronicler fearing that the lteral accuracy of the mental 
invocation may be questioned, naively remarks—‘‘ Hee dicens 
neque enim confingimus que potuit dixisse, sed dicimus heec 
eadem que dixit, malentes minus apponere quam  preeter 
veritatem loqui.’’ At any rate, relief immediately ensued, but 
for the adjuncts we would fain quote under the veil of the 
original. The text is:—‘‘ventum quo distentus intumuerat 
multis eructationibus efflavit, et vomens alleviatus est. Ex tunc 
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prestita est spirandi facultas.’’ His breath came, and with it his 
strength ; and this timely deliverance, through the intervention 
of the newly canonized Saint, was considered so signal and 
amazing, that a report of the miracle was set forth, for the 
encouragement of the faithful, and the glory of the martyr, in 
the form of a letter addressed by the Dean of Glocester to his 
grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


‘‘Venerabili domino et patri suo priori Sancte Trinitatis 
Cantuariz totique conventui Gaufridus decanus Gloecestriz 
salutem. 


Sciatis latorem proesentium Willelmum in profundo cujusdam 
fovese, que erat viginti quatuor pedum, sociis suis fugientibus 
obrutum fuisse, et per unus noctis spatium et, in crastino, usque 
ad horam tertiam ibi fuisse sepultum et pro eo sicut pro mortuo 
obsequium totum factum fuisse. Hic autem, sentiens sibi 
mortem imminere, Deum invocavit, et orabit ut pro amore 
gloriosissimi martyris sui Thome a tali eum periculo liberaret, 
et votem clamando fecit iturum se ad locum ubi sanctus Thomas 
occubuit. Quem cum audissent quidam ibidem transeuntes, 
nunciaverunt toti ville se vocem humanum in fovea illa audisse 
Sacerdos vero et plusquam centuin homines. Hue pergentes 
extraxerunt eum. Sed et alia multa miracula fiunt quotidie 
apud nos per glorissimum Christi martyrem Thomam, que vobis 


in brevi ituras ad vos. Deo annuente, narrabo.”’ 


I have not cared to dwell upon the miraculous feature here 
described, my aim has simply been to call attention to this 
singular circumstance, scarcely open to doubt, that the thread 
of tradition, in other words the long current belief among the 
villagers, that leaden water-pipes were anciently laid down, 
leading from the hill to the village of Churchdown, corresponds 
with the historical account that a certain Archbishop Roger of 
York actually caused such a conduit of water to be made 
sometime in the XIIth century. 


And in introducing to archeologists this slight historical 
incident, I would refrain from making more of such slender 
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material than it is really worth. Passing by altogether, any 
side issues that flow from it ; such as speculating on the exact 
course of the ancient conduit ; the nature of the strata through 
which the trench was cut, or the like. Its chief bearing appear, 
to be on the philosophy of tradition. It also affords a glimpse 
though only a glimpse into the mental state uf the working-man 
of the medizval time. A state in which the force, as it were, of 
unseen presences, whether at home or abroad, was always with 
him. To such a one, the saints lay aside their visible form like 
a garment. Such stories, however alien to the puritanical spirit 
of the present day, vividly convey to us this sense of subtle and 
remote personal presence working upon the minds of: the 
labouring man of the XIIth century. These truly were ages 
not of sight but of faith. For those who would wish to know 
more of the good prelate mentioned in this paper, I would add 
the following reference, for which I am indebted to his grace 
the present Lord Archbishop of York, to whom I desire to 
return my best thanks. 


Roger de Pont L’Eveque, Archdeacon of Cunterbury, became Archbishop of York 
in A.D. 1154, and died in 1181. He was buried in York. His life is written in 
RAIME’S Fasti Eboracenses. Vol. I. 
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§ 1—OF THE SOCIETY’S NAME AND OBJECT. 
§ 2—OF ITS CONSTITUTION. 


II.—Of the Divisions. 
IIT.—Of the Members in General. 
IV.—Of the Subscribing Members. 
V.—Of the Honorary Members. 
VI.—Of the Patrons. 
VIT.—Of the Council. 


VIII.—Of the President and Vice-Presidents. 
IX.—Of the Treasurer. 


X.-—Of the Secretaries—General, Sectional, and District 
XI.—Of the Ordinary Members of Council. 


§ 3—OF ITS PROCEEDINGS. 
XII.—Of the Divisions. 
XIIT.—Of the General Meetings. 
XIV.—Of the Subscribers’ Meetings. 
XV.—Of the Council Meetings. 
XVI.—Of the Ext:aordinary Meetings. 


§ 4.—OF ITS PROPERTY. 


XVIT.—Of Property Generally. 
XVITI.—Of Property Given or Deposited. 


APPENDIX, 


1.— Minute of Suggestions developing Rule II, and used by the Committee on 
Nominations. 


2,—On the Constitution of Local Branches, 


i 
§ 1—OF THE SOCIETY’S NAME AND OBJECT. 


I.—The Society shall be named ‘‘ The Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society,” and its object, whilst not excluding the 
consideration of matters of general antiquarian interest, shall specially 


be the cultivation of the Archzeology of Bristol and Gloucestershire. 
With this view it will seek: 


1.—To collect and classify original and existing information on the 
Antiquities of this district and to thus accumulate materials for an 
improved County History. 


2.—To establish a Library and Museum for the preservation and 
study of these and other objects of Antiquarian value. 


3.—To promote, by Meetings, Publications, &c., such an interest 
throughout the district in the monuments of its past history as shall 
tend to counteract their present lability to inconsiderate and needless 
destruction. 


§ 2.—OF THE SOCIETY’S CONSTITUTION. 


OF THE DIVISIONS. 


II.—The Society shall consist of Patrons, Trustees, Council, 
Honorary and Subscribing Members. The Council shall be composed 
of the Officers of the Society—President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
General, Sectional, and District Secretaries—and Ordinary Members 
purposely elected. 


/ 


OF THE MEMBERS IN GENERAL. 


III.—The Members of each of the above divisions, however 
appointed, shall be equally Members of the Society; and Member- 
ship shall in every case imply subscription to the rules. All Members 
will be entitled to receive notice of and to participate in the Society’s 
General Meetings, and to have access to its books and antiquities. 
They shall also be entitled to receive copies of the Society’s 
publications either gratuitously or at such reduced price as may from 
time to time be determined. 


iii 

Membership shall cease, 1st by voluntary resignation; 2nd by the 
non-fulfilment of its expressed conditions; 3rd by general conduct 
unworthy of the Society. The Council, either of its own free act or 
on the motion of any three subscribers, shall determine the 
applicability of the two latter clauses to a Member, who, however, 
shall have the right of appeal to a Subscribers’ Meeting against the 
decision. 


OF THE SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS. 


IV.—The Subscribing Members—elected by the Council and 
paying an entrance fee of half a guinea, with an annual subscription 
of half a guinea, or with a life donation of not less than five guineas— 
shall form the Subscribing or Constituent body of the Society. In 
addition to the privileges of General Membership they shall be 
eligible for the Council and shall be exclusively entitled to participate 
in all the powers of the Soviety’s, Subscribers’, or Private Business 
Meetings. 


Or THE HoNoRARY MEMBERS. 


V.—The Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
for their eminence in Archeology, and elected by a Subscribers’ . 
Meeting. In addition to the privileges of General Membership, 
they shall have the right of attending and speaking at Subscribers’ 
Meetings. 


OF THE PATRONS. 


V1.—The Patrons—nominated by the Council and elected by a 
Subseriber’s Meeting -shall have all the privileges of Honorary 
Members; and in addition thereto, the right of attending and 
speaking at the Meetings of Council. | 


OF THE COUNCIL. 


VII.—The Members of Council—elected at the Annual Meeting 
by, and, with the exception of the President, from Subscribers solely, 
shall form the Society’s Governing Body. They shall be exclusively 
entitled to participate in all the powers of the Council Meeting. 
They shall submit a Report of their proceedings to the Annual 
Meeting, and be generally responsible for the Society’s management 
and property to the Subscribing Body. 


iv 
OF THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


VIII.—The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually. - 
The President with the rights of a Subscriber, ew officio, shall take 
the chair at all Meetings of the Society, and in addition to his own 
vote have a casting vote when the suffrages are equal. He shall 
regulate the Society’s discussions, enforce its laws, and have power 
at any time to call any form of extraordinary meeting. In the 
absence of the President the chair shall be taken by one of the Vice- 
Presidents or by some other member of Council. 


OF THE TREASURER. 


IX.—The Treasurer -elected annually—shall hold the finances of 
the Society and shall pay all accounts passed by Council. He shall 
keep a book of receipts and payments, which he shall produce when 
the Council may require; he shall submit a balance sheet and other 
proper accounts for audit, previously to the Annual Meeting, to two 
members of the Council appointed for that purpose, and shall lay 
the same before the Annual Meeting. 


OF THE SECRETARIES—GENERAL, SECTIONAL, AND LOCAL. 


X.—The Secretaries shall be elected annually. The General 
Secretary or Secretaries, shall have charge of the Society’s corres- 
pondence and communications, shall personally, or by substitute, 
attend each meeting, shall keep a record of its proceedings, shall 
transmit notices to members, and read letters and papers communicated 
to the Society. The Sectional Secretaries shall assist the General 
Secretary or Secretaries, and have charge of special departments. 
The local Secretaries will represent the Society’s interests in their 
respective localities. 


Of THE ORDINARY MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 


XI.—The Ordinary Members of Council shall be not more than 
twenty-four in number, a third of whom shall retire annually, but 


shall be eligible for re-election. The order of retirement for the first _ 


two years shall be determined by lot and subsequently by rotation. 

The Constitution of the Council shall be grounded as far as prac- 

ticable on the principle of a proportionate representation of localities. 
‘ye! 
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§ 3.—OF THE SOCIETY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


OF THE DIVISIONS. 


XII.—The year’s Proceedings shall be divided into two terms, one 
of eight months, extending from October to May; the other of four 
months, from June to September, both inclusive. Throughout these 
terms there will be three classes of meetings—General, Subscribers’ 
and Council—which may, however, be held in immediate connection, 
by meuns of the same notice paper, at the same time and place. 


OF THE GENERAL MEETINGS. 


XIII.—The General Meetings—purely Archeological, and open to 
all Members and introduced Visitors—shall be held as often as shall 
be deemed convenient. The winter meetings, chiefly indoor, will be 
devoted to papers, lectures, discussions, conversaziones, &c.; the 
summer, chiefly outdoor, to excursions, for the examination of the 
Antiquities of the Society’s district. | 


OF THE SUBSCRIBERS’ MEETINGS. 


XIV.—The Subscribers’ Meetings—for the transaction of the 
Society’s private business, in which Subscribers only may vote—shall 
be held in connection with each General Meeting oras often as business 
may require: twelve to form a quorum. The Subscribers’ Meeting 
shall ballot for Honorary Members and Patrons nominated by the 
Qouncil ; shall confirm or annul provisional appointments made by 
the Council in case of vacancies; shall discuss and decide on all 
proposed changes in the Society’s laws ; and shall generally be the 
recognised means of business communication between the Council and 
the Subscribers, and the ultimate appeal for determining all questions 
affecting the Society's interests. . 


The chief Subscribers’ Meeting in the summer term shall be the 
ANNUAL MEETING, for receiving the Report of Council and for 
the election of its new members. The Council of the past year shall 
then nominate the new Officers with the right, however, in each 
Subscriber of proposing others in substitution. To the Subscribers 

shall belong the duty of nominating the new Ordinary Members of 
~ Council. In case of the total nomination list thus formed outnumber- 
ing the total vacancies, and thus producing a contested election, each 
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voter present shall indicate the candidates whom he or she supports, 
either by writing down their names from such nomination list, or by 
striking out all others from a copy of it, and putting the paper folded 
in the ballot-box. Two Scrutineers, appointed by the President 
or Presiding Officer, with one or more of the Secretaries, shall then 
examine the lists, and report thereon to the Meeting. 


In the case of an appeal from any decision of the Council to a 
Subscribers’ Meeting, not less than four weeks notice in writing shall 
be given by the appellant party to the General Secretary or Secretaries, 
who shall issue notices accordingly to each Subscriber, at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting at which the appeal is to be considered. In 
this case the decision of a majority of the Subscribers’ Meeting shall 
be final. 


In the case of a proposed change of law, not less than four weeks’ 
notice, in writing, signed at least by three subscribing members, shall 
be given to the General Secretary or Secretaries, who shall issue notices 
accordingly to each Subscriber at least fourteen days before the 
meeting at which the proposition is to be considered. Twenty 
members shall form a quorum, of which a two-thirds majority, with 
confirmation by a subsequent meeting, shall be necessary for change. 


In case of a proposed dissolution of the Society, not less than three 
calendar months’ notice in writing, containing the proposition in full 
and signed by at least twenty Subscribing Members shall be given to 
the General Secretary or Secretaries, who shall communicate the same 
by letter to each Subscriber, at least two calendar months before the 
Meeting at which it is to be discussed. At such Meeting the decision 
shall lie with the whole body of the Subscribers represented either 
personally or by proxy, and to affirm a dissolution, a two-thirds 
majority, comprising at least half that body, shall be necessary. 
Any proposition for the dissolution of the Society must contain a 
provision for the disposition of the Society’s property. 


OF THE CoUNCIL MEETINGS. 


XV.—The Council Meetings—open to Patrons and members of 
Council—may be held in connection with the other meetings of the 
Society, or as often as business may require. They shall elect new 
Subscribing Members; provisionally fill up vacancies that may occur 
in any of the offices; determine the admission of papers and their 
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subsequent publication ; and superintend the property and finances. 
Four shall form a quorum, and not less than a two-thirds majority 


of those present shall be necessary for the election of new Subscribing 
Members. 


OF EXTRAORDINARY MEETINGS. 


XVI.—An Extraordinary Meeting may at any time be convened 
by order of the President, or by a requisition—signed, in the case of a 
General or Subscribers’ Meeting, by twenty Subscribers, and in the 
case of a Council Meeting, by five Members of Council —stating the 
object of the proposed meeting, and addressed to the General Secretary 
or Secretaries, who shall at once issue fourteen days proper notice of 
the same in the cases of a General or a Subscribers’, and seven days, 
in the case of a Council Meeting. | 


§ 4—OF THE SOCIETY’S PROPERTY. 


Or PROPERTY GENERALLY. 


XVII.—The Society's Property shall be legally vested in Trustees 
specially appointed by a Subscribers’ Meeting. All property shall be 
under the control of the Council and in case of dissolution shall be 
disposed of according to the vote of the dissolution Meeting. 


OF PROPERTY GIVEN OR DEPOSITED. 


XVIII.—Any Person contributing Books or Specimens shall be at 
liberty to resume possession of them in the event of the Property of 
the Society ever being sold or transferred otherwise than to any similar 
Society in the District. Also, persons shall have liberty with the 
consent of the Council to deposit Books or Specimens for a specific 
time only. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Minute of Suggestions developing Rule II, and used by 


the Committee on Nominations. 


THE PATRONS. 


The position of Patron, in itself an Honorary one, to be confined 
(as formerly recommended in committee) to members of the House of 
Lords, having property or residence in the district, and to members of 
the House of Commons representing it. 


THE COUNCIL. 


1lst.—-THE CoUNCIL PROPER— 


To be primarily nominated froin an Archeological point of view, 
but ceteris paribus with a due regard to the proportionate representation 
of Localities. The Parliamentary system of the County—to a great 
extent an historical one—might probably be followed with advantage 
as regards division of locality, and also, with some modification for 
changing circumstances, as regards number of representatives to each. 
According to such system the divisions would be East Gloucestershire, 
West Gloucestershire, Bristol, Cheltenham, Cirencester, Gloucester, 
Stroud, Tewkesbury ; and the representatives, taking size, population 
and wealth (Note 1) into consideration, might be possibly distributed 
in some such way as the following :— 
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East Gloucestershire 
West Gloucestershire 
Bristol 

Cheltenham 
Cirencester 
Gloucester 

Stroud District ... 
Tewkesbury 
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This would give a Council of 20 ordinary Members. In the absence 
of some such arrangement, either express or implied, the composition 
of the Council might depend too much on the accident of the place of 
its election, to the great injury of that general knowledge of the 
County which a Council ought apparently toembody. Considerations 
of abstract proportion however, whether of locality or numbers, to be 
subordinate to those of archzeological utility. 


2ND.—THE OFFICERS. 
(a.) President. 


(b.) Vice-Presidents.—To be nominated chiefly from Archeologists, 
with some reference to locality, but with more to that of the 
representation of important Historic Bodies and interests ¢.g., the 
Magistracy, the Corporations, the Churches, the Professional, Scien- 
tific and Commercial Bodies. This division of the Council, though 
containing a relatively permanent element, would probably be 
fluctuating both in numbers and composition, such fluctuations being 
dependent on temporary appointments made in and for the places 
annually visited. It may probably not be found so necessary to fill 
up this list immediately as that of the Council Proper. 


(c.) Treasurer. 


(d.) General Secretary or Secretaries. 


(e.) Distrieé or Local Secretaries—‘‘To represent the Society’s 
interests in their respective localities,’ and, under responsibility to the 
General Council, to have power to organize, where possible, Local 
Committees for local meetings and work throughout the year. The 
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formation of districts might vary in number and position according to 
circumstances, chiefly perhaps according to the presence in them of 
members able and willing to undertake their duties. The following 
list is either identical with the Parliamentary distribution before 
mentioned, or is a sub-division of it, and its names have a general 
relation to those of the Local Government and other local systems. 


In In The Parliamentary 
East Gloucestershire. West Gloucestershire. Cities and Boroughs. 
Chipping Campden, Newent, Bristol, 
Winchcombe, Coleford, Lydney, or| Cheltenham, 
Stow-on-the- Wold, Newnham, Cirencester, 
Northleach, Berkeley, Gloucester, 
Fairford, Dursley or Wotton- Stroud, 
Tetbury. Nace Tewkesbury. 

Thornbury, 


Chipping Sodbury. 


This arrangement gives eighteen local districts, and one Secretary 
might probably be assigned to each; but the number of districts may 
be increased or diminished at pleasure. Since much of the scientific 
success of the Society must depend upon the zeal and energy of the 
Local Secretaries, and as in the case of the Vice-Presidents, there seems 
to be no necessity for their immediate appointment, it might be 
considered expedient to fill up these offices by degrees. If it be 
thought desirable to extend the principle of locality further, the Local 
Secretary division and the Vice-Presidential division could be made to 
some extent complementary, deficiencies of representation in one 
balancing corresponding excess in the other ; the cities and boroughs 
for example having fewer Local Secretaries, might have more Vice- 
Presidents (Note 2). 


(f.) Sectional Secretaries —‘‘ To have charge of special departments,” 
for example, as Corresponding or Editing Secretaries, Librarians, 
Curators, or as in the Essex Society, to have special charge of certain 
sections of Archeology,—Roman, Medieval, &c. This division to be 
developed as circumstances and men arise. 
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NOTE 1. 


Facts bearing on the question of proportion. 


Parliamentary 


Division 


East Gloucestershire 
West Gloucestershire 
Bristol 

Cheltenham 
Cirencester 
Gloucester 

Stroud District 
Tewkesbury 


(1). (2). (3). 
Wealth as 
Area in Acres | Population Nees 

409,640 92,936 803,851 
336,381 158,777 762,782 
4,452 182,552 625,256 
4,451 44,519 224,688 
5,985 7,681 28,897 
1,606 31,844 73,454 
38,203 38,610 140,194 
2,619 5,409 22,716 


1 and 2.—Census, vol., 1., page 124. 
3.—Gross Rental under Schedule A, 1870-71, Inland Revenue Return. 


NOTE 2. 


Outline of the Divisions of the Council according to above suggestions. 


East Gloucestershire 
West Gloucestershire 
Bristol 

Cheltenham 
Cirencester 
Gloucester 

Stroud District 
Tewkesbury 


KK 2. | — 


Council Local 
Proper (Secretaries 
4 6 
4 6 
4 i 
Da 1 
Fee il 
2 1 
2 1 
1 1 
20 18 


Nee Total. 
Presidents 
2 12 
2 12 
ic 12 
3 6 
1 3 
3 6 
3 6 
1 3 
22 60 
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APPENDIX II. 


On the Constitution of Local Branches. 


I.—The Local Sub-divisions of the General Council shall be Local 
Committees for the purpose of organizing Branch Societies for 
Local Archeeological work. 


II.—The Government of these Branches shall be a Local Council 
consisting of the Local Sub-division of the General Council plus 
an equal number of Members annually elected by the Branch. 


III.—The Members of the County Society shall alone be Members 
proper of the Branch. 


IV.—The Branch thus formed shall prepare for itself a Constitution 
and Laws which shall be submitted for confirmation or revision 
to the General Council. 


V.—Any subsequent alteration in the Constitutional Laws of the 
Branch shall be submitted to the General Council for confirmation 
or revision. ‘ 
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GOVERNMENT. 


Patrons. 


His Grack THE DvuxKE or BeEavrort, K.G., P.C. 

THe Rieut Hon. Tur Hart Baruurst, D.C.L. 

Tue Ricutr Hon. THe Hart or Duciz, P.C., F.B.8. 

THE Rigor Hon. Tue Hart or RepeEspare, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Tuer Riegut Rey. tHE Lorp BisHor or GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 

THe Ricgut Hon. anp Rev. Lorp Dynervor, M.A. 

THe Ricur Hon. Lorp FirzHarpince. 

Tur Ricur Hon. Lorp SHERBORNE. 

Tur Richt Hon. Str Micuarn Hicxs-Bracu, M.P. ror East 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

J. T. Age-Garpner, Esa., M.P. ror CHELTENHAM. 

Auten A. Batuurst, Esa. M.P. ror CrreNcESTER. 

Kirkman D. Hopeson, Hsa., M.P. ror Brisrot. 

Cot. R. N. FirzHarpince Kinescorr, C.B., M.P. ror West 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

SamuEt 8, Maruine, Hsa., M.P. ror Srrovup. 

C. J. Monn, Esq., M.P. ror GLoUcESTEnr. : 

SamuEL Morzizy, HKse., M.P. ror Brisrou. 

THe Hon. R. E. 8. Puunxert, M.P. ror Wesr GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

W. E. Pricse, Esa, M.P. ror TEwKeEspury. 

A. J. Sranton, Ese., M.P. ror Srrovup. 

W. Kituierew Wait, Hsa., M.P. ror GuovuckstEr. 

Recinatp J. Yorke, Esa., M.P. ror Hast GLoucESTERSHIRE. 


Trustees : , 


THe Ricut HonovurRaBLE THE EArt oF Ducts, P.C., F.R.S., 
THE PresipENT, Str Witt1am VeErRNoN GuIsE, Bart., 
Dr. Jonn Beppog, F.R.S. SHoutro VERE Hare, Esa. 
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* Offtcers and Council, 


PRESIDENT. 
Str WILLIAM VERNON GUISE, Bart. 


East GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—VICE-PRESIDENTS: John C. Dent, 
R. 8., Holford. CounciIL PROPER: Rev. J. H. Blunt, M.A., F.S.A. ; 
Rev. William Dyke, M.A.; W. C. Lucy, J. D. T. Niblett, M.A., 
F.S.A. Loca SECRETARIES: Chipping Campden, Rev. G. D. Bourne, 
M.A. ; Winchcombe , Stow-on-the-Wold, Rev. E. F. Witts, 
M.A.; Northleach—————-, Fairford—-——-—,, Tetbury, Alfred 
H... Paul. 


WEST GLCUCESTERSHIRE.—VICE-PRESIDENTS: Sir J. Campbell, 
Bart. ; Sir David Wedderburn, Bart. Councin PROPER: Rev. W 
H. Bathurst, Edwin Crawshay, Rev. N. A. Ellacombe, M.A., Sir 
John McLean, F.S.A. Loca SECRETARIES: Newent——-—, Lydney, 
G. W. Keeling; Berkeley, J. Herbert Cooke, F.8.A., Dursley or 
Wotton-under-Edge, —, Thornbury, J. Y. Sturge; Chipping 
Sodbury, Rev. W. J. Blathwayt, M.A. 


BRISTOL. —VICE-PRESIDENTS: The Right Worshipful the Mayor 
of Bristol, the Hon. and Right Rev. Bishop Clifford, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Bristol, Rev. Dr. Gotch, the Master of the Society of 
Merchant Venturers, John Beddoe, F.R.S., P. W. 8. Miles. Councrn 
PRoPER: J. R. Bramble, Rev. J. W. Caldicott, D.D., Thomas 
Kerslake, S. H. Swayne. Loca SECRETARY: John Reynolds. 


CHELTENHAM.—VICE-PRESIDENTS: Sir Brooke Kay, Bart., R. RB. 
Coxwell Rogers, Thomas Wright, F.R.S.E. Councin Proper: 8. H. 
Gael, John Middleton. LocaL SECRETARY: Rev. Beaver. H. 
Blacker, M.A. 


CIRENCESTER.—VICE-PRESIDENT: Thomas William Chester Master. 
CouncIL PROPER: Professor Church, M.A. LocAL SECRETARY: 
Wilfred Cripps. 


GLOUCESTER.—VICE-PRESIDENTS: The Right Worshipful the 
Mayor of Gloucester, ————--, Thomas Gambier Parry. COUNCIL 
ProPER: Granville Lloyd Baker, John Bellows. Locau SEo- 
RETARY: F.S. Waller. 


SrrouD DIsTRICT.—VICE-PRESIDENTS: J. E. Dorington, ———— 
————. Counoit PRoPER: Sidney Biddell, William Leigh. Locan 
SECRETARY : George F. Playne, F.G.S. 


TEWKESBURY. — VICE-PRESIDENT: Reginald J. Yorke, M.P. 
CoUNCIL PROPER: ——. Locau SECRETARY: 


Out-DIsTRICT.—VICE-PRESIDENTS:. George T. Clark, F.S. ys 
CouncIL PRoPER: William Adlam, F.S.A., Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 
M.A. 


; TREASURER.—Robert Lang. 


SECTIONAL SECRETARIES.—John Taylor, J. F. Nicholls. 


GENERAL SECRETARY.—P. Hallett, M.A. 
* Officers are ex-officio members of Council. 
——-—= Indicates position not yet filled up. 
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Subscribers. 


NAMES OF LIFE SUBSCRIBERS MARKED (*) 


The Secretary would be obliged by any correction of error in the 


following List. 


ar re (Oar 


*Ackers, B. St. John, Prinknash Park, Painswick. 

Acworth, Rev. W. P., M.A., Watermoor, Cirencester. 

Adlam, William, J.P., F.S.A., Manor House, Chew Magna. 

Allard, W., Tewkesbury. 

Allen, Rev. William Taprell, M.A., Saint Briavels’ Vicarage, Coleford. 
*Ames, Reginald, 14, Conduit Street, London, W. 

Ancrum, M. Rutherford, Upton St. Leonards, Gloucester. 

Arrowsmith, J. W., 99, White Ladies’ Road, Clifton. 

Astles, J. Westwood, Stonehouse. 

Atwood, Rev. H. A. S., M.A., F.R.A.S., Ashleworth Rectory, near 

Gloucester. 
Austin, E., 8, Rodney Place, Clifton. 


Baillie, Colin Campbell, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 
*Baker, Arthur, Park House, Richmond Hill, Clifton. 
Baker, Granville Lloyd, Hardwicke, Gloucester. 
Baker, James, The Mall, Clifton. 
Baker, W. Proctor, J.P., Bromwell House, Brislington. 
*Baker, William Mills, Stoke Bishop. 
Bamford, Rev. R., Redcliff House, College Road South, Clifton. 
Barker, Rev. H. C. Raymond, Daglingworth Rectory, Gloucester. 
Barnett, F. Gilmore, 9, Vyvyan Terrace, Clifton. 
Bartholomew, F. M., B.A., Clifton College. 
Bartleet, Edwin, J.P., Chipping Campden. 
Bartley, Robt. T. H., M.D., Wellington Terrace, Weston-Super-Mare. 
Bathurst, Allen A., M.P. for Cirencester. 
Bathurst, The Right Hon, the Earl 
*Bathurst, Rev. W. H., Lydney Park, Lydney. 
Baylee, Rev. Joseph, D.D., Sheepscombe Vicarage, Stroud. 
Baynes, CO. R., The Lammas, Minchinhampton. 
Bazeley, Rev. William, Matson Rectory. 
*Bazley, Thomas S., Hatherop Castle, Fairford. 
Beach, The Rt. Hon. Sir Michael Hicks, M.P. for East Gloucestershire. 
*Beddoe, John, M.D., F.R.S., 2, Lansdown Place, Clifton. 
Bell, Rev. Charles Dent, M.A., The Rectory, Cheltenham. 
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Bellows, John, Gloucester. 
Bengough, John Charles, The Ridge, Wotton-under-Edge. 
Bennett, T. C., Terra Nova, Tyndalls Park, Bristol. 
Bennett, Mrs. T. C., ” ” 
Bevir, HE. J., Barrister-at-Law, Lincolns Inn, London. 
*Biddell, Sidney, Farm Hill House, Stroud. 
40 *Birchall, J. Dearman, Bowden Hall, Gloucester. 
Blackburne, G. I. Montague, 11, Worcester Crescent, Clifton. 
Blacker, Rev. B. H., M.A., 2, Paragon Buildings, Cheltenham. 
Blathwayt, Rev. Wynter T., M A., Dyrham Rectory, Chipping Sodbury. 
Blunt, Rev. J. H., M.A., F.8.A., Beverston Rectory, Tetbury. 
Bond, Francis T., M.D., Barton Lawn, Gloucester. 
Booth, Abraham, Gloucester. 
Boulger, G. 8., F.G.S., Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
**Bourne, Rev. G. Drinkwater, M.A., Weston-sub-Edge, Broadway. 
Bowly, Christopher, Quern’s Hill, Cirencester. 
50 *Bowman, John, Langford House, 8, White Ladies Road, Clifton. 
Boyce, Rev. William, M.A., Cristowe House, Cheltenham. 
Braikenridge, W. Jerdone, J.P., Newton House, Clevedon. 
Braikenridge, Rev. G. W., M.A., Winash, Brislington. 
*Bramble, James Roger, Woodside, Leigh Woods. 
*Bravender, John, F.G.S., The Firs, Cirencester. 

Bridgman, Isaac Thomas, Berkeley. 

Brigg 8, William, St. Stephen Street, Bristol. 

Brown, Rev. A. Morton, L.L.D., 3, St. Margaret's Terrace, Cheltenham. 
*Browne, Rev. Canon, M.A., The Vicarage, Almondsbury. 

60 Bruton, H. W., Gloucester. 

Brydges, E. T., Burghill, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 
Buchanan, James, Gloucester ‘ Standard.” 
Buckley, Rev. Joseph, M.A., Sopworth Rectory, Chippenham. 
Buckman, Professor, Stratford Abbas, near Sherborne, Dorset. 
Budd, F. Nonus, Barrister-at-Law, Harley Place, Clifton. 
Budgett, William Henry, Stoke House, Stoke Bishop. 
Burder, G. F., M.D., F.M.S., 7, South Parade, Clifton. 
Burges, Edward, The Ridge, Chipping Sodbury. 
Bush, Edward, Alveston, near Bristol. 
70 Bush James, 4, Great George Street, Bristol. 

Bush, James Day, Mount Beacon House, Bath. 

_ Bush, John, 1, Kensington Villas, Clifton. 
Butler, William, Clifton Grove, Clifton. 
Butterworth, Rev. George, M.A., Deerhurst, Tewkesbury. 
Button, Eustace, Lewesfell, Clevedon. 


*Caldicott, Rev. J. W., D.D., Grammar School, Bristol. 
Campbell, Sir James, Bart., Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
Carr, A., Placerville, Wells Road, Bristol. 
Carter, M. F., Newnham. 

80 Carpenter, Wm. Lant, B.A., B.Sc., Winifred House, 110, Pembroke 
Road, Clifton. 

Castle, Richard, Richmond House, Rediead Green. 
Cattell, Thomas William, King Stanley, Stonehouse. 

*Cave, Charles D., M.A., J.P., Stoneleigh House, Clifton Park. 
Chance, ae: ournal Office, Gloucester. 

Chamberlain, "Henry Te Caynham Villa, Royal Park, Clifton. 
Chamney, Rev. R. M., M.A., Cheltenham. 
Chaplin, Percy, Chavenage House, Tetbury. 
Chapman, Rev. William, Whitehall, Stroud. 
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Chilton, George Horace David, Cambridge Park, Redland. 
90 *Church, A. H., M.A., F.C.S., Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

Clark, Alfred ’Alex., Wells, ‘Somerset. 

*Clark, Geo. T., FS.A., Dowlais House, Dowlais. 

*Clark, Thos. C., M.D., 11, Victoria. Square, Clifton. 
Clarke, Rev. Canon, D.D., Park Place, Clifton. 
Clarke, Miss, Dinas House, Wells Road, Bristol. 
Clegram, William Brown, Saul Lodge, near Stonehouse. 
Clifford, The Hon. and Rt. Rev. Bishop, Bishop’s House, Clifton. 
Clifford, The Hon. and Rey. W. L., 20, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 
Clough, R. L., Richmond Terrace, Clifton. 

100 Collie, John C., Windsor Terrace, Clifton. 

Colman, Stuart, Horsefall House, Cotham Grove. 
Cooke, J. Herbert, F.S.A., Berkeley. 
Cooke, Francis, M.D., Suffolk Lawn, Cheltenham. 
Cornford, Rev. Edward, M.A., Lansdown Lodge, Cheltenham. 

*Cornwall, Rev. Alan Kingscote, M.A., Ashcroft, Wotton-under-Edge. 
Cox, Alfred, Thornhayes, Clifton. 

Crawshay, Edwin, Abbots Woods, Cinderford, Newnham. 
Cripps, Wilfred, Barrister-at-Law, Cirencester. 
Crisp, H., Southey House, Westbury-on-Trym. 

110 Croggan, Edmund, Beaufort House, Clifton. 

Croome, Rev., T. B., M.A., Siston Rectory. 
Crossman, George D., Friezewood, Ridgeway near Bristol. 
Crothers, Wallace G., Highfields, Chew Magna. 


Danger, Thomas, Brislington. 
Daniel, Rev. Henry Arthur, M.A., Stockland, Bridgwater. 
D’Argent, Edward Augustus, Bibury Cottage, London Road, Chelten- 
ham. 

Davis, Sir John F., Bart, K.C.B., F.R.S., Hollywood. 
Davies, David, 2, Queen Square, Bristol. 

*Davy, Rev. C. R., Tracey Park, Bath. 

120 Day, Francis, Kenilworth House, Cheltenham. 

*De Ferriéres, Baron, Bayshill House, Cheltenham. 

*Dent, John Coucher, Sudeley Castle, Winchcomb. 
Derham, Henry, Frenchay. 
Derham, James, Sneyd Park. 

*Derham, Samuel, Henleaze Park, Westbury-on-Trym. ar 

*Derham, Walter, iB. A., F.GS8., Henleaze Park, Westbury-on- Trym. 
Devereux, Ds, M. OPA P., ; Tewkesbury. 
Dickinson, Sebastian Stewart, Brown’s Hill, Stroud. 

*  Dobell, C. Faulkner, Coxhorne, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 
130 Dobell, Clarence Mason, The Grove, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 

Dobson, Nelson C., 11, Lansdown Place, Clifton. 
Doggett, E. G., 1, Granville Place, Alfred Hill, Bristol. 
Doggett, Hugh Greenfield, Alfred Hill, Bristol. 

*Dorington, J. H., Lypiatt Park, Stroud. 
Downing, William, Fern Cottage, Acock’s Green, near Birmingham. 

*Ducie, the Right Hon. the Earl of, P.C., F.RS. 

«Dutton, Hon. Edward, 2, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W. 

Dyke, Rev. William, M.A., The Rectory, Bagendon, Cirencester. 
Dynevor, the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord, M.A., Vicarage, Fairford. 


Eager, Reginald, M.D., Northwoods, Winterbourne, Bristol. 
Edkins, William, 12, Charlotte Street, Park Street, Bristol. 
140 *Edwards, Alderman Geo. W., Mayor of Bristol. 
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Egerton, J. W., Elgin Park, Redland. 
Ellacombe, Rev. H. T., M.A., F.S.A., The Rectory, Clyst St. George, ’ 
Devon. 

Ellacombe, Rev. N. A., M.A., Vicarage, Bitton. 

Hulett, Robert, Chesterton, Cirencester. 

Elliot, Gilbert, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 

Ellis, A. S., 31, Walpole Street, Chelsea. 

Ellis-Viner, Rev. A. W., B.A., Badgeworth, near Cheltenham. 
150 *Emeris, Rev. John, M.A., The Rectory, Upton St. Leonard’s, Gloucester. 
, Evans, O. L., Humberstone Lodge, Leicester. 

Evans, Thomas, M.D., Mynd House, Gloucester. 

Evans, Sparke. 3, Apsley Road, Clifton. 

Evans, I. B., “ Byletts,”” Pembridge, Hereford. 


Falcon, Henry, Doynton House, Doynton, near Bath. 
Fargus, Henry, R., 4, Clare Street, Bristol. 
Fedden, 8., Clifton. 
Flewett, Thomas, F.C.A.8., Newnham. 
*Flux, Edward Hitchings, 158, Leadenhall Street, London. 
160 Foster, John, 6, Park Street, Bristol. 
Foster, R. G., Gloucester. 
Fowler, Rey. ‘Hugh, M.A., Barnwood Vicarage, Gloucester. 
Fox, Alderman Francis Fk., 72, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 
Fox, Rev. William Charles, The Rectory, Frampton Cotterell. 
Fox, Charles Henry, M.D., The Beeches, Brislington. 
Foxcroft, E. T. D., J.P., D.L., 11, Princes Buildings, Clifton. 
Frampton, Rev. Canon, Vicarage, Tetbury. 
Francis, George Edward, Buckstone Cottage, Staunton, near Coleford. 
Franklyn, John, 4, Queen Square, Bristol. 
170 Fry, Francis, F.S.A., Tower House, Cotham. 
Fry, Francis J., 104, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 
*Fry, Lewis, Goldney House, Clifton. 
Fryer, Kedgwin Hoskins, Maitland House, Gloucester. 
Fuller, Rev. E. A., St. Barnabas Vicarage, Ashley Road, Bristol. 


Gael, Samuel H., J.P., Battledown Knoll, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 
Garde, Rev. Thomas Hugh, M.A., 2, All Saint’s Villas, Cheltenham. 
Gardiner, George, l, Redcliff Hill, Bristol. 

*George, W. E., Howe Croft, Stoke "Bishop. 
George, William, 26, Park Street, Bristol. 

180 Giles, Oliver, 16, Bellevue Crescent, Clifton. 
Giller, William Thomas, 3, Kingsholm Villas, Gloucester. 
Godwin, George, F.R.S., 6, Cromwell Place, London. 
Golightly, Rev. T. G., M.A., Shipton Moyne, Tetbury. 
Gooding, John Callender, M.D., Aleonbury, Cheltenham. * 
Gosling, Rev. J. F., M.A., Bream Vicarage, Lydney. 
Gotch, Rev. F. W., LL.D., Stoke’s Croft, Bristol. 
Graham- Clarke, J: ohn AS Frocester Manor House, Stonehouse, 
Gregory, George, The Green, Stroud. 
Gregory, W. H., 8, Meridian Place, Clifton. 
190 Green, Rev. J. F., M.A. Treddington Vicarage, Tewkesbury. 

Griffith, Robert W., Llandaff. 
Grist, William Charles, St. Mary’s, Chalford, Stroud. 

*Guise, Sir William Vernon, Bart., Elmore Court, Gloucester. 

*Gwinnett, Wm. Henry, Gordon Cottage, Cheltenham. 
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Haines, John Poole, Cheltenham. 
*Hale, Robert Blagden, Alderley, Wotton-under-Edge. 
Halsall, Edward, 4, Somerset Street, Kingsdown, Bristol. 
Hall, Rev. J. M., M.A., Sevenhampton Vicarage, Cheltenham. 
Hall, Rey. R., M.A., Flaxley, Newnham. 
200 *Hallett, P., M.A., Museum and Library, Bristol. 
Hallewell, Joseph Watts, Stratford Court, Stroud. 
*Harding, Rev. John Taylor. Pentwyn, Monmouth. 
Hardman, Rev. W., LL.D., Cadbury House, Congresbury. 
Harford, Henry Charles, B.A., J.P., Stapleton, Bristol. 
Harley, E. Daker, 34, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
Harvey, Charles Octavius, Clifton Park House, Clifton. 
Harvey, Edward, Clifton Park Villa, Clifton 
Harvey, John, 9 ” ” 
Hardy, Rev. H. H., M.A., Horfield Rectory, Bristol. 
210 Hare, Sholto Vere, Knole Park, Gloucestershire. 
Hare, Charles Bowles, Master of the Merchant Venturers, Bristol. 
Hartland, Ernest, the Oaklands, near Cheltenham. 
Hazledine, Rev. William, the Priory, Tyndall’s Park, Clifton. 
Heane, William, High View, Cinderford. 
Heane, William Crawshay, Cinderford. 
Helps, Arthur 8., Gloucester. 
Helps, R. Sumner, Park Road, Gloucester. 
Hepworth, George A., 8, Palace Yard, Gloucester. 
Herapath, Howard, Penleigh, Canynge’s Road, Clifton. 
220* Heyworth, Rev. James, M.A., Henbury Hill. 
Heywood, Samuel, F.S.A., 161, Stanhope Street, London. 
Hill, Charles, Henbury Hill, Bristol. 
*Hill, Miss Florence, Regent’s Park Road, London. 
*Hill, Rev. Reginald P., Bromsberrow Rectory, Ledbury. 
Hippisley. E. P., 13 Westbourne Place, Victoria Park, Clifton. 
*Hodgson, Kirkman D., M.P. for Bristol. 
Holbrow, Rev. Thomas, B.A., Vicarage, Coleford. 
*Holford, Robert, 8., Weston Birt House, Tetbury—Donation of £10 10s. 
Holland, Wm. Henry, King Stanley, Stonehouse. 
230 Hone, Rey. Joseph F., M.A., Tirley Vicarage, Tewkesbury. 
Hood, John, the Elms, Cotham Hill, Bristol. 
Howsin, HE. Arthur, M.D., Stroud. 
How, Rev. Augustus G., B.D., Doynton, near Bath. 
*Hudd, Alfred E. 96, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 
Hughes, W. W., Downfield Road, Clifton. 
Hulme, Rev. 8. J., M.A., the Rectory, Bourton-on-the- Water. 
Hulbert, Edward, Enfield Cottage, Stroud. 
Humphris, Daniel James, 4, Keynsham Bank, Cheltenham. 
Hunt, Rev. William, M.A., Congresbury, Somerset. 
240 Hunt, C. Brooke, Peers Court, Dursley. 


~ 
Jacques, Thomas, W., Apsley Road, Clifton. 
James, Frederick, Rodney House, Clifton. 
Jefferies, James E., Yeo Bank, Congresbury. 
*Jenkinson, Sir George S., Bart., M.P., Eastwood Park, Falfield. 
Jones, J. Avery, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 
Jones, H., Mayor of Gloucester. - 
Jones, John Henry, Hatherley Court, near Gloucester. 
Jones, W. Edward, 10, Rosslyn Terrace, Redland, Bristol. 
Jose, William Wilberforce, 16, Apsley Road, Clifton, 
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250 Kane, Miss, the Grange, Monmouth. 
Kay, Sir Brook, Bart., Battledown, Cheltenham. 
Kearsey, W. W., Burleigh Court, Brimscombe, Stroud. 
Keeling, George William, Lydney. 
Kent, Rev. Alfred, M.A., Coln Saint Aldwyn’s Vicarage, near Fairford. 
Kerslake, Thomas, 14, West Park, Clifton. 
King, William Poole, Avonside, Clifton Down. 
Knight, Charles P., 5, Wetherell Place, Clifton. 
Knight, J. S., Mendip Villa, Ashley Road, Bristol. 
Knight, James P., 3, Pitville Parade, Cheltenham. 
260 Kynaston, Rev. Herbert, M.A., Montpellier Lodge, Cheltenham. 


Lamb, Rev. Matthias Mawson, M.A., Swinbrook Vicarage, Burford, 
Oxon. 
Lang, Robert, Mancombe, Henbury. 
Lang, Sam, Mancombe, Henbury. 
Latimer, John, Mercury Office, Bristol. 
Lavars, John, 1, Clifton Vale, Clifton. 
Lavicount, T. W., Elm Villa, Cheltenham. 
Law, Rev. Henry, M.A., Dean of Gloucester. 
Lawes, H. F., Berkeley Square, Bristol. 
Lawrence, W. L., D.L., Sevenhampton Manor, Andoversford. 
270 Le Blane Arthur, Prestbury House, near Cheltenham. 
Lewis, Archibald M., Upper Byron Place, Bristol. 
Lewis, Harold, Herald Office, Bath. 
Leigh, William, Woodchester Park, Stonehouse. 
_ Ligertwood, George, the Elms, Cotham Hill, Bristol. 

Llewellin, John, jun., Redland Green, Bristol. 
Lloyd, Captain Owen, 4, Oxford Parade, Cheltenham. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Owen, FP cia re 

— Long, William, F.S.A., West Hay, Wrington. 
Lovegrove, Joseph, Elton House, Gloucester. 

280 Low, Charles Hoskins, Kildare House, Tyndall’s Park, Clifton. 

Lower, Nynian, H., Olveston, Almondsbury. 
*Lucy, William C., Brookthorpe, Gloucester. 
Lucy, William C., jun., M.A., Brookthorpe, Gloucester. 
Lysaght, John, Stoke Bishop. 


*Maclaine, Wm. Osborne, Kyneton, Thornbury. 
Maclean, Sir John, F.S.A., Bicknor Court, Coleford. 
Macliver, David, 1, Broad Street, Bristol. 
Macpherson, W. D. L., The College, Clifton. 
Madan, A. C., Christ Church, Oxford. 
290 Madan, Falconer, Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Madan, Rey. Canon, M.A., Dursley. 
Madden, William, College Green, Bristol. 
Makgill, G., Prestbury, Cheltenham. 3 
*Marling, S.S., M.P. for Stroud. 
Marsh, John Fitchett, Hardwick House, Chepstow. 
Martin, Henry D., Endcliff, Cheltenham. 
Masters, Henry, 17, Charlotte Street, Park Street, Bristol. 
Medland, James, Gloucester. ae 
Medland, Henry, Gloucester. te. 
300 Merrick, Frank, 5, Barrington Villas, Alma Road, Clifton. = 
Metford, Joseph Seymour, 31. Berkeley Square, Bristol. 
Middleton, John, Westholme, Cheltenham. by 
*Miles, Cruger, Pen Pole, Shirehampton. 


* 
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*Miles, Philip, W.S., Kingsweston. 
Miles, Rev. Henry E., M.A., Huntley Rectory, Gloucestershire. 
Millar, Rev. J. Ogilvy, LL.D., the Vicarage, Cirencester. 
*Miller, George, Brentry, Westbury-on-Trym. 
Moberly, Rev. George H., M.A., Duntsbourne, Cirencester. 
Moggridge, M., Bredon House, near Malvern. 
310 *Monk, C. J., M.P. for Gloucester. 
Moor, H. P., Manor Sha mieise Charlton. 
Moor, Mrs., ” 
*Morley, Samuel, MP., for Brietar 
Mott, Albert J., ’ Absett Court, Westbury-on-Severn. 
*Mullings, J ohn, Park Street, Cirencester. 
Mullings, Richard, Stratton, Cirencester. 


Nash, A. E., 41, Hampton Park, Bristol. 
Nash, Charles, J.P., 7, Buckingham Villas, Clifton. 
Nash, Rev. R. 8., M.A., Old Sodbury, Chipping Sodbury. 
320 Naish, Louis Edmund, Kirklees, Ashley Hill, Bristol. 
Niblett, J. D. T., M.A., F.S.A., Haresfield Court, Gloucester. 
Nicholls, J. F., City Library, Bristol. 
Needham, Fredk., M.D., Barnwood House, Gloucester. 
New, Herbert, Green Hill, Evesham. 
Nightingale, Rev. R. C., Tewkesbury. 
Norris, Rev. Canon, B.D., Abbey House, College Green, Bristol. 
Nunn, H.8., M.A., LL.B., 2; King Square, Bristol. 

” 


* 


* 


Oakeley, Rev. W. Bagnall, M.A., Newland, Coleford. 
Onslow, R. F. , Stardens, Newent. 


330 Paine, Wm. Henry, M.D., F.G.8., Corbett House, Stroud. 
Palmer, Fielding, Eastcliff, Chepstow. 
Pardoe, George, The Priory, Cheltenham. 
Parker, Rev. Charles J., Apsley House, Gloucester. 
Parry, Thomas Gambier, Highnam Court, Gloucester. 
Pass, A. C., Thornbury House, 16, Redland Park Villas, Bristol. 
Paul, Alfred H., The Close, Tetbury. 
Paul, Walter S., Guildhall Chambers, Broad Street, Bristol. 
Pease, Thomas, Cote Bank, Westbury-on-Trym. 
Pebody, Charles, 13, Cotham Grove, Bristol. 
Peck, W. B., 111, White Ladies’ Road, Clifton. 
Percival, Rev. Prebendary, LL.D., Clifton College, Clifton. 
Perry, John F., 3, Tyndall’s Park, Bristol. 
Perry, Mrs. John F., ” i” 
Peters, Rev. Thomas, Hastington, Stonehouse. 
Phillimore, W. P., Hill House, Snenton, Notts. 
Phillimore, W. P. W., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Phillips, W. F., Coniston Lodge, Clifton. 
*Phillipps, J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A., 11, Tregunter Road, South 
Kensington, London. 
x Pitman, John, 50, Redcliff Hill, Bristol 
350 Playne, Arthur T., Longfords, Minchinhampton. 
*Playne, George F., ¥.G.S., Whitecroft, Nailsworth. 
Poole, C. H., A.M., F.G.S., Pailton, near Rugby. 
Pope, T. 8. Guildhall Chambers, Bristol. 
Potter, Rev. F. a, A, FHGS., Ham House, Charlton Kings, 
Cheltenham. 
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Powell, John Joseph, 105, Pall Mall, London. 
Prankerd, J., F.R.C.S., Langport, Somerset. 
*Prankerd, P. D., The Knoll, Sneyd Park. 
Prevost, Sir Geo., M.A., Archdeacon of Gloucester. 
Price, Charles, Hillside, Stoke Bishop. 
0 *Price, W. P., Tibberton. Court, Gloucester. 
Price, Rev. H. He AS Alva House, Clifton Down. 
Prichard, Augustin, E.R.OS., 4, Chesterfield Place, Clifton. 
Prickett, Rev. T. W., M.A., F.S.A., 11, Lypiatt, Terrace, Cheltenham. 
Pritchett, Charles Pigott, 3, Beaufort Villas, Bath. 
Protheroe, Frank, 18, Alfred Place, West, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 


Randall, Henry Goldney, M.A., Archdeacon of Bristol. 
Randolph, Rev. W. C., Yate House, Yate. 

Reynolds, John, Manor House, Redland. 

Ribbans, Rev. E. F. olbea Tetbury. 

Richardson, Charles, 10, Berkeley Square, Bristol. — 
Riddiford, George Francis, Barnwood Lodge, Gloucester. 
Robertson, Dr., Apsley Road, Redland. 

Rogers, Richard Rogers Coxwell, Dowdeswell House, Cheltenham. 
Rogers, William Frederick, Tetbury. 

Royce, Rev. David, Netherswell Vicarage, Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Rye, A. B., F.R.C.S., The Grotto, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 


‘> 


Salmon, E., Evered, ie capaci Lodge, Westfield Park, Redland. 

Saunders, J oshua, Sutton House, Clifton Down. 

Savory, C. ci Cirencester. 

Says, Wim. Omas, Tutshill House, Chepstow. 

Scarth, Rey. Prebendary, M.A., , Wrington, Somerset. 

Scott, Miss, London. . 
*Sewell, Edward C., The Beeches, Cirencester. ai 

Shaw, mn E., M.B., 33, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

Shaw, Rev. ‘George F. E. , Edgeworth Rectory, Cirencester. 

Shipley, Alfred, Westbury-on- Trym. 

Short, Thomas G., 5, Exeter Buildings, Redland. 

Shum, Frederick, F.S.A., Laura Place, Bath. 

Skillicorne, W. Nash, J.P., 9, Queen’s Parade, Cheltenham. 

Skipton, H. 8., 4, Hatherley Place, Cheltenham. 
*Skrine, Henry Duncan, J.P., Warleigh Manor, Bath. 

Slater, Alexander, 4, St. Michael’s Terrace, Bristol. - . 

Sleeman, Rev. Philip, Richmond Hill, Clifton. 

Smith, Alfred Edward, The Hollies, Nailsworth. 

Smith, Paul S. , Lansdown, Stroud. 

Smith, Rey. William, M.A., Newland Vicarage, Coleford. 

Smith, William, Sundon House, Clifton Down. 

Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol. 

Somerville, William, J.P., Bitton Hill, near Bristol. — 

Spencer, W. H., M.A., M.B., (Cantab) F.L.8., Richmond Hill, Clifton. 

Spencer, Mrs., Richmond Hill, Clifton. 

Stacey, Rev. Cyril, Tockington House, Almondsbury. 

Stanton, Charles Holbrow, 65, Redcliffe Gardens, London, S.W. 

Stanton, Rev. J. John, M.A., Tockenham Rectory, Swindon. 
*Stanton, Walter John, Culls, near Stroud. 

Stephenson, J. G., Bishop’s Cleeve, Cheltenham. 

Stevens, Rev. Marlow O., B.A., St. Luke’s, Gloucester. 

Stock, B. S., Cote Lodge, Westbury-on-Trym. 

Stoddart, W. W., F.C.S., King Square, Bristol. 
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- 410 Stokes, Miss J. R., Tyndale House, Cheltenham. 
Stoughton, Thomas A., Owlpen, Dursley. 
Stratford, Joseph, Cirencester. 
Street, Ernest, 20, Oakfield Road, Clifton. 
*Strickland, Edward, 13, Victoria Square, Clifton. 

Sturge, Joseph Young, Thornbury. 
Swayne, Joseph Griffiths, M.D., 74, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 
Swayne, 8. i. 8, Berkeley Se ee 
Swayne, Miss, " 
Swinburne, T. W., Corndean Hall, DFirichcornit 


420 *Tagart, Francis, F.L.8., F.R.G:S., J.P., Old Sneyd Park. 
« * Tait, C. W. A., M.A., College-gate, Clifton College. 
Tanner, William, Frenchay, Bristol. 
Taylor, Henry, 7, Windsor Terrace, Clifton. 
Taylor, John, Bristol Museum and Library, Queen’s Road. 
Taylor, Thomas Terrett, The Mythe, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
*Thomas, Christopher James, J.P., Drayton Lodge, Durdham Park. 
Thomas, William, 7, Charlotte Street, Queen’s Square, Bristol. 
*Thorpe, Disney Launder, M.D., (Cantab), Lypiatt Lodge, Cheltenham. 
Tickell, Lieut.-Col. J., St. Philip’s Lodge, Cheltenham. 
430 Tilbury, Rev. Robert, Tortworth, Falfield. 
Trapnell, Caleb, Stoke Bishop. 4 
: Trinder, Edward, Cirencester. 
*Tuckett, Francis Fox, F.R.G:S. , Frenchay. 
Tudway, lement, Cecily Hill, Cirencester. 
Tucker, Robert, 4, Barrington Villas, Alma Road, Clifton. 


x 
Uren, William, Crofton House, Clifton Down. 


Venus Aelia, Redland Hall, Bristol. 
Vizar J one. Ferney Hill, Dursley. ” - 


: donee em John, Guiting Grange, Winchcomb. 

440 Wait, W. Killigrew, M.P. for Gloucester. 

Waldy, Rev. J. E., B.A., 2, Spring Grove Villas, Cheltenham. | 
Wallace, Rev. C. H., Harley Place, Clifton Down. 
*Walker, C. P. Beauchamp, Major General, 99, Onslow Square, London. 
S.W. 
_ *Walker, John, M.A., Westbourne House, Pitville, Cheltenham. 

Waller, Fredk. 8., Gloucester. 

Walters, Charles Astley, Mona House, Cheltenham. 

Warleigh, Rev. H. 8., Ashchurch Rectory, Tewkesbury. 

Warren, Algernon, W., 105, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

Wasbrough, H.S.. 7, Gloucester Row, Clifton. 

450 *Wedderburn, Sir David, Bart., Meredith, Gloucester. 
Wethered, Joseph, the Avenue, Clifton. ° 
Wheeler, A. C., Upton Hill, Gloucester. 

Wheeler, Robert, 4, Portland Street, Cheltenham. 
Whitby, Rev. R. Vernon, B.D., Lechlade Vicarage. 
Whitehead, Mrs., Amberley Court, near Nailsworth. 
Whitcombe, George, Tuffley, near Gloucester. 
* Whitwill, Mark, J.P., Redland House, Durdham Park. 
*Wickenden, Rev. Canon, Stoke Green, Stoke Bishop. 
Wickens, James, Donnington Hall. 

460 Wigan, Charles Arthur, Clarence House, Portishead. 

Wigan, George Charles Henry, M.D., Portishead. 
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Wiggin, Rev. William, M.A., Hampnett Rectory, Northleach. 
Wills, Frederick, Avonwood House, Clifton Down. 

Wills, George, J.P., 3, Worcester Villas, Clifton. 

Williams, Rev. Augustin, Icomb Rectory, Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Williams, John, 3, Berkeley Crescent, Clifton. 

Williams, George Arthur, The Library, Cheltenham. 

Williams, T. G., Times and Mirror Office, Bristol. 

Williams, Wm. White, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hayes Lodge, Cheltenham. 
Willmott, H. J., Hatherley Lawn, Cheltenham. 

Wilson, R. H,, 12, Brighton Park, Bristol. 

Wilson, Mrs., Manor House, Queen Charlton. 

Wilson, Miss, ” ” 

Wilson, 7. H., Wt 

Wilton, John P., 10, College Geka Gloucester. 

Winkworth, Mrs., 21, Victoria Square, Mas 2 

Winkworth, Miss Catherine, " 
*Winwood, Rev. H. H., Cavendish Craghentt Bath. 

Winning, Rev. R., M. A, Gretton Fields, Winchcomb. 
Winterbotham, Lauriston, Arundel House, Bays Hill, Cheltenham. 
*Wintle, Charles, 11, Berkeley Square, Bristol. 

Wiseman, Rev. H. J., M.A., Clifton College, Clifton. 

Witts, Rev. E. F., M.A., D.L., Upper Slaughter, Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Woodward, Augustus Fielding, 22, Apsley Road, Clifton. 
*Wright, J., Marlborough Lodge, Marlborough Hill, Bristol. 
Wright, Thomas, M.D., F.R.S.E., 4, St. Margaret’s Terrace, Cheltenham. 
Wright, William, Jun., Combe House, Clifton. 

Wright, Mrs. William, y 7] 


Yabbicom. Thomas Henry, C©.E., Ross Villa, Cotham Road, oe, 
Yatman, Wm. Hamilton, J.P., , Highgrove, Tetbury. 


Zachary, Henry, Cirencester. 


New Members since the above list was printed. 


Rice, The Hon. Arthur de C., Dursley. 

Warren, Robert Hall, Apsley Road, Clifton. 

Fenwick, Revd. John E. A., M.A., Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham. 
Littlewood, Ben. Campbell, The Greenway, Cheltenham. 

Cardew, Revd. John Haydon, M.A., Cambray Pavilion, Cheltenham. 
Pierson, Charles, 3 Blenheim Parade, Cheltenham. 

Agg- Gardner, James Tynte, M.P., Avondale House, Cheltenham. 
Stroud, Frederick, Lewisland, Cheltenham. 

Hefferman, Surgeon- General, Brooks Lodge, The Park, Cheltenham. 
Williams, Edwin, 13 Royal Crescent, Cheltenham. 

Baily, T. Canning, Cirencester. 

Geeves, William, Jireh House, Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham. 
Jones, William, F.S.A., 2 Essex Villas, Pittville, Cheltenham. 


ERRATA. 
Page 15 line 11 read “making known.” 
» $37 w 6 for “ this city” read “Gloucester.” 


v 49 (5th line from foot) read “ The name of the tribe” &c. “has” 
” 117 line 10 for “ southern” read “ eastern.” 
» 172 note at foot. ‘“Raime” read “ Raine.” 
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